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A New Evinrude ___ my 
21 Pounds Lighter! | 










America’s sportsmen who have long awaited a truly Only 
dependable outboard motor of greater portability — 
will welcome the latest Evinrude achievement—the omplete, * 


new 50-pound “Lightweight.” 


With light, strong aluminum alloys replacing many 
bronze and malleable parts, this Evinrude sport 
model scales just under 50 pounds complete, ready 
to run. The lightest practical rowboat motor ever 
built, it matches in power and speed the standard 
2 H.P. model. While not designed for such rugged 
service, it is a true Evinrude in sturdy dependability. 


A penny a mile for “gas” and oil covers the operat- 
ing expenses of an Evinrude. And at the new low 
price, this trusty motor costs you less than $10 a 
year, dividing its price by its life. 


Fishermen, hunters—particularly motorists—who 
wish to carry boat-power with them will find the 
“Lightweight” ideal—so easy to handle in car, train 








or trolley. 


The Evinrude “Lightweight” is priced the 
same as the standard motor, which is now 
back at the pre-war price of $100. See these 
motors at your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer’s. Or write for catalog. , 
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Just the Books You ee ‘Looking F Fo or 


To Pass Many a Pleasant Winter Evening Reading Up 


On Your Favorite Sport 


If you are fond of angling, we have many splendid books by well-known authors; if camping 
is your hobby, you will find many valuable and practical tips in our Sportsman’s Library listed 
below. As for hunting, shooting, etc., we believe we have the most complete and authentic 
books that are published on the subject. 


Just check the books you want, fill in your name and address on the coupon, and we will do 


the rest. 
ANGLING 


American Food and Game Fishes 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
Rhead), postpaid 
Angler’s Workshop (Perry Frazer)...... 
Artificial Flies and How to Make 
SESS ea eee eae 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 
Fishes of America (James A. Hen- 
shall) 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall).... 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)...... 2 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. 


eae one oee 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton).................... 3.50 
Complete Angler and Sportsman 

Co Rael ace ER eee ne aS 2.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 

NE sl hice ethateteeitaiows 1.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La 

RUINED, «ic. cc csinchociivecssacanastenscoustedieesieesoe 2.00 


Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall) 1. 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.! 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)..........<-.-ssscs.<ss:.. 1 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (oiaie Car- 
roll) 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)... ad 
Game Fishes of the World...................... 5 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)....... wes 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 





EE EE eS ae .00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 

MINE acesscicsrccacrnssaccenssangndenarenunbipnievocesusses 3.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)...... 1.50 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)........ 1.75 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John).......... 1.50 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 

EN SRS SE ST Le 1.50 


ay Water Game Fishing (C. F. Hol , 


Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)........ 2.50 
—= Fly Fishing in America (South- - 
ain a... 26 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).................... 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
(Chas. S. Moody, M.D. ti 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart) peas 1.50 


Cain GARE CORAICEY ace ccicasecenesrsecossnceesne 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van 
1) eee ere eel R eT ee 2.00 
Camping “| 2.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)........ 1.00 
Camper @ COM TOOK cca sassscssescaressscsnsions 1.50 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan).......... .60 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).... 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)........ 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)............ 


Ducking Tales (Hazelton)...................... 2 
Fox Trapping (Harding)........................ 





Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding), post- 
OS ERS SEELEY AE ane 2.00 

Fur Farming (Harding) 1.00 

Green Timber Trails (Chapman).......... 2.00 


Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs)...... 2 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and 


WORE CRABS anne scenesecsessconescossescone 50 
pS Se Cnn aee 1.25 
Land Cruising and Prospecting bere 1.00 


Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)................ 1 
Mink Trapping (Harding)...................... 1.00 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jesson).... 3.00 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 1.50 
ci 
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HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


American Animals (Stone & Cram)...... 
African 


Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 


vols. .. .33 
American Game Bird “Shooting (Grin- 
| ee Se Teer 5.00 
American Rifle, The (Whelen).............. 6.00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins). . 3.25 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans).... 5.25 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard)........ 2.75 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans).. 1.00 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, 
The (Miller) . 2.00 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder. to Target 
a 4.25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
EE EN 5.00 
amp Fires in Desert and Lava 
(Homaday) _ ............... 5.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide “(Buzza- 
OO) Ee EE ET EE 1.10 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills). 2.25 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (Mc- 
CS ewe . 3.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle “Prac- 
tice (McNabb) ...... ela ssaeuniaceds) | aaa 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley). ; 2.00 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. W hite) 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)............. .75 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans) 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan) 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) ........0......2.000222200002 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter (Roosevelt) ...... re 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer)...... .... 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Him- 
melwright), new and revised edition 1.50 
Records of Big Game (Rowland 
Ward), 7th edition (duty from Eng- 
ee) eee 8.50 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen 
PO PS Ee ee ae 7.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) .... 1.50 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)............ 2.50 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller)... . 15 
Sporting Rifle (Winans)......... ere 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting 
ac. | ere ee 4.00 
Suggestions to Military ~Riflemen 
yo) Se 1.50 
U. S.  Single-Shot Martial Pistols 
| TE ERT EES we 200 
Wilderness of the ~ Upper Yukon 
(Sheldon) | ............ Staese . 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) ..0........c.ccccceeeceee 1.00 
KENNEL 
All About Airedales (Palmer)................ 1.10 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller).... 1.00 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein), paper 
$1.00, cloth ...... Dcsdatted eitaecaae 


American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 2 


Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams).... 
Cocker Spaniel, The 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette).... 
Dog Books, The (Watson) 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)........ 
Haberlein’s Force Collar 
Modern Breaking (Bruette) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes).. 
Shepherd Dog seienstaniies etc. Rabun 
ham) vis 
Story * ‘Jack (Lytle)... tat em 
NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Dan Beard) . 
American Natural “History (Hornaday) 
Animal Guide (Reed)...... 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)...... 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park “(Gil- 
more) . 
Bird Guide—Game and 
East of the Rockies, 
(Reed) 


‘Water Birds 
illus. in colors 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of 

the Rockies, ‘illus. 
Bird Life (Chapman)... 
Game Birds (C. A. Reed) 

birds pictured in natural colors)...... 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills)..... 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (WwW. x 2 

IY 5 isis cccin ca cancuuacaceeemeeiatincns 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson) 
Practical Rabbit Keeping (Farrington) 

MISCELLANEOUS 
A B C of Aviation (Capt. V.W. Page) 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of 

Opportunity (Barr) .......--......2.-.-...... 
Boxing (D. C. Hutchison). 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor. Boating 

(Miller) .... 

Canoe, The—Its “Selection, 

Use (Pinkerton) 
Colorado, the Queen Jewel 

Rockies (Baggs) 
Motor Boats: Construction and Op- 


“Care and 


CHBCIOIN “CORRE, eectenrentinnrcnintnen 
Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care 
and Use .... 


Motor Boats and ‘Boat. “Motors + (Page 
and Leitch) 
Opening the West 
Clark (Sabin) : 
Outdoor Photography (Julian A. Dim- 
ock) . 
Outdoor ‘Signal ling (E Ibert Wells). 
Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe 
(Munson) 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills) 
Thru Brazillian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills 


with 


Lewis and 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo., 


Please send me the following books: 


in colors (Reed) 
9° 


(over 100 


2+ 
2.00 

50 
3.00 
5.00 
1.50 


1.50 


1.25 
2.25 
5.00 
2.25 
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= Packing and Portaging (Wallace)........ OPN i rie aa PE aS fas a a oe aa ee la 

= Science of Trapping (Kreps)... ee 

zs Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 1.75 y 

= Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Name... 

= Miller) ...... escent = 

= Steel Traps (Harding) ...... . 1.00 : 

= Touring Afoot (Fordyce) ...........::e000+--- 1.50 Address.. 

= Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton)................ 2.00 

iene r apping ) nes . 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.0¢ City. me State 
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Our Grand Subscription 


e 
Prize A TWO WEEKS’ FREE HUNTING TRIP FOR BIG GAME; OR A 
THREE WEEKS’ STAY AT A FIRST-CLASS RESORT. 


subscribers that we have been deluged with new subscriptions. This 
work is being done by friends of OUTDOOR LIFE in a manner that 
shows no doubt as to their further intentions. 


During the past few months we have been offering such wonder- 
1922 ful premiums—rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers—for clubs of 


We are going to inaugurate a contest for 1922 that will help us pay off a 
debt of gratitude we owe to those who are engaging in this subscription- 
collecting business and who may desire to continue the work in 1922. We wish 
to give a GRAND PRIZE TO THE LEADER IN THIS CONTEST—something 
that will give him cause to remember his experience and that will help to make 
of him a better sportsman and a greater lover of the open. 


To the one in the United States sending us the greatest number of cash new sub- 
scriptions between January 1, 1922, and June 1, 1922, we shall donate a free hunting trip 
with a capable and experienced guide in any big game state of the Union that may be 
selected by the winner, or in Ontario, Quebec or New Brunswick, Canada. This trip will 
last TWO WEEKS from the time the start is made from the outfitting point with the 
guide until he (or she) returns back to the outfitting point. 


Or, if he (or she) should prefer a more restful trip, we shall give the winner a stay 
at one of our first-class American resorts, located in any state in the Union in which the 
winner may wish to sojourn, with room and board paid for THREE WEEKS. 


You Get Your Other Prizes If Big One Is Lost 


Workers who do not propose to compete in the contest may continue to work for the 
regular premiums and receive them as they are won; but those who are to compete for 
the Grand Prize shall notify us of their intentions upon the start. Then at the conclusion 
of the contest on June 1—provided they have not won—they may select any premium 
or premiums in accordance with the number of subscriptions sent in. 


In addition to this hunting trip (or the recreational trip, whichever the winner may 
choose) we shall pay the cost of his (or her) transportation and Pullman fare both ways, 
consuming altogether a vacation of about three weeks on the big game hunt, or, for the 
recreational trip, about a month from the time of leaving home. In the case of the big 
game hunt, every item of expense while in the hunting fields is borne by us—food, horses, 
guides, tents—in fact, after he leaves his outfitting point he will have no use for his 
pocketbook, for ALL THAT HE WILL REQUIRE is his gun, his blankets, or sleeping 
bag, his ammunition and his hunting clothes. The hunting trip shall be taken during the 
fall of 1922, and we shall expect the winner to write a story of it for use in OUTDOOR 
LIFE. We shall also require a bust photograph of the winner for use in the magazine. 
If the winner should select the recreational trip, it must be taken during 1922. 


The one who wins this great prize will fare well indeed, for the work of collecting the 
subscriptions will be pleasant and interesting, while the participation in either trip offered 
will be a fitting climax to the wonderful experiences incident to collecting the prize- 
winning list. 


In each case the full price of the subscription, $2, must be collected from the sub- 
scriber, and remittance accompany each order. 


As soon as this notice is published, the race starts, but no subscriptions entered. in 
the contest must reach us before January lst. All records of these subscriptions shall 
be guarded strictly confidential and secret—no one will be able to learn how the others 
stand until the result is announced on June 1, 1922. 


Address, for further information, 








OUTDOOR LIFE SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT DENVER, COLO. 
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THE GRAVE OF BUFFALO BILL—“SHRINE OE THE OLD AMERICAN” 
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‘Buffalo Bill’s” Grave 


GRAVE is a 

hole that is 
filled; it is as it 
was. A flag is a bit 
of cloth, no differ- 
ent in itself than the 
shirt on a beggar’s 
back. A throne is 
only a chair; a 
crown but a hoop of 
metal like on a bar- 
rel; the Cross can 
be made of two 
sticks. All are sym- 
bols. They are 
nothing in themselves, but they often have 
uncountable value due to the thoughts they 
cause to rise in the human mind. When one 
stands on the top of the Great Pyramid he 
looks down on nothing but sand and forty 
centuries of Egypt. The sand is worthless; 
Egypt is Egypt; Cleopatra, who broke the 
Roman Empire; Moses, the Jews, the Bible; 





Chauncey Thomas. 


Chauncey Thomas 
(Copyrighted. All rights reserved by the author) 


The Plains 


How one loves them— 

These wide horizons: whether Desert or Sea— 

Vague and vast and infinite; faintly clear— 

Surely, hid in the far away, unknown 
“There; 

Lie the things so longed for and found not, 
found not, “Here.’ |©—Lawrence Hope. 


Pharaoh; the Nile, that serpentine mystery 
leading from today back thru the changing 
ages into the dark past from when man him- 
self came. In Westminster Abbey are some 
carved stones and a few bushels of dust and 
crumbling bones, but there is the greatness 





’ TT 


“When a man looks at his last Sun- 
set he can tell the Truth.” —Copy. 





of England. And when one stands on Mount 
Lookout, Colorado, at the grave of Buffalo 
Bill, there, buried in the solid rock, is a 
man; but what the abbey is to England, 
what the pyramid is to Egypt, what Napole- 
on’s coffin is to France, what Mecca is to 
the Arab, so this spot is to the days that 
were, to the Old American Frontier, and to 
one whole race of mankind—the American 
Indian. 

To give Buffalo Bill’s official name, Wil- 
liam Frederic Cody, is but a formality. Men 
who rise to timberline of human events name 
themselves, and “Buffalo Bill” is his name 
earth around where William Frederic 
Cody, Colonel and all that, is unknown; and 
if noticed, it is only with polite interest due 
to its connection with “Buffalo Bill.” 

Odd is the fate that casts the forms taken 
by the affairs of men; as I write these lines 
comes the news of the death of Mrs. Cody. 
There is something wrong with the law of 
averages, for it was just by chance that I 


the 
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TIMBERLINE—SYMBOL OF HIS LIFE 


happened to be the last man to talk with 
Buffalo Bill, except, of course, the doctors 
and the immediate family of the dying scout. 
And things run by threes—and I wonder 
what the third will be that thru the merest 
accident throws me into connection with the 
death of Buffalo Bill. Perhaps it may be a 
mass of private letters he wrote during all 
the years of his life from under seventeen to 
over seventy—letters in his own handwriting 
that shed another light on the life of the 
great frontiersman. Who knows? 

Great men are but little in themselves 
compared to what they represent; they are 
but the keystones in the arches erected by the 
unknown powers that shape our ends, rough 
hew them as we may. There are thousands 
of Codys alive today, great-hearted, kindly- 
souled, clean-headed men they are; but now 
and then, here and there, happy or unlucky 
accident more than any effort of their own, 
like Napoleon’s rocket, makes them stand out 
as the symbol of an age that is gone. And 
Buffalo Bill’s eternal fame is that by com. 
mon he stands as typical of the 
American Frontier, and his grave stands to- 
day, and stands thruout the centuries to 
come, as the grave of the Frontier; just as 
Shakespeare’s grave is the high-water mark 
of the English tongue. 


consent 


There are hundreds of frontiers; every war 
wipes out and forms new ones; but there are 
frontiers and frontiers. In recorded history 
are four great frontiers, shore lines of flood- 
ing oceans of men; the first we know of, dim 
and misty with part true legend, is when 
our white race swept from somewhere in 
Central Asia westward over Europe. That 
was about 200 centuries ago, and 20,000 years 
is a long time. Men had not then begun to 
write; it was not inked; and all we know of 
it we dig from the refuse heaps buried 
scores of feet down in the sands of Time. 
Then came another wave out of Asia—yellow 
this time—and the backlash of the white 
wave, the first, met the westward-coming yel- 
low wave on the eastern edge of Europe, 
and there was war that has never ended. 
From Asia again came the third wave, brown 





this time. It circled the Med- 
iterranean and _ swept into 
Europe from the south and 
southeast, and that frontier 
has never known peace since 
the day Mohamet led his 
horsemen forth to convert by 
the sword. 

Pressed from the north by 
ice, from the east by the yellow, from the 
south by the brown, the white race crossed 
the Atlantic after 200 centuries and spread 
over North America as the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi overflow the lowlands when the 
snows melt in the distant mountains. 

First came stately Columbus with the ro- 
mance of Spain; Cortez, who crushed a civil- 
ization too noble to submit to invading steel; 
on rolled the white flood across the new con- 
tinent for 500 years, until the great white 
wave broke and ended against the Rocky 
Mountains. Beyond is a desert land, like 
unto Arabia, and a narrow paradise lines the 
Pacific shores, where the whites rest and 
play, counted and watched by slant eyes. 
The white wave that started before the yel- 
low 200 centuries ago has circled the earth 
and comes once more into rough contact 
with the yellow—this time from the other 
side; and its history is not yet written. 

This I have mulled in my mind for thirty 
years, for I have slowly been compiling a 
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THE PORTALS OF THE PLAINS 
Looking eastward o’er buttes and gulches far across the upper valley of the Platte to where the 
prairies meet the sky 
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NORTHWARD, WHERE THE PLAINS SWEEP UP TO THE MIGHTY PEAKS 


“History of the Rockies, or the Second Mi- 
gration of the White Race,” ever since I 
knew I could write what men would read; 
and the central figure of its last phase is 
Buffalo Bill. He is too near to us to be ap- 
preciated today as he will be esteemed as 
time rolls on. There is no center figure, no 
man who symbolized it all, of the first fron- 
tier of our race as it entered Europe over the 
Urals and swept on to the sea. Zenghis 
Khan, oriental for “The Great King,” was 
king indeed of the yellow wave, but the man 
who stands out as its soul and symbol is 
Attilla; dark Mohamet is the figure of the 
brown migration; and Buffalo Bill, in life 
and character, actions and accidents, is the 
most typical man of the American Frontier. 

And the Frontier is gone—gone into his- 
tory; the second migration of the white race 
is ended; it has eddied back from the Pacific 
shores to the crest of the Rockies; and as 
the centuries decide, these white summits 
may be its refuge and its limit; for Asia is 
stirring, the dragon is slowly moving once 
again, and even a Napoleon cannot make it 
sleep forever. And as a man stands by the 
grave of Buffalo Bill and looks far off over 
the great plains where he wrote his history 
in the dust, all this comes to one with a 
great wonder? What was it all? What is 
it? Where and when and how will it all 
end—this second sweep of the white man 
over a second continent? 

Like the race wave whose crest he rode to 
greatness, Cody was born and bred in a fer- 
tile land; he lived a life best illustrated by 
a tree at timberline; he led his kind across 
the level, ever-rising plains, but he came to 
the hills to die, to stay until the mountains 
are washed onto the plains and the two to- 
gether -flow into the sea. He died and is 
buried on the crest of the continent where 
his race wave broke and died. 

The white moves west no more. There is 
the second ocean, one he may not fling his 
race across, for over it broods the yellow 
man, with an older and perchance a greater 
civilization, more in numbers than all the 
white nations combined. There are from 
three to four hundred million white and from 
five to six hundred million yellow; the brown 
and the black we do not count. The white 
wave ends at the Rockies; the Pacific is the 
battle waters of the time to come. And this 
rugged stone monument, fenced with iron 
spears, is to that second migration of the 
white race what a similar heap of cemented 
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stone near Paris is to the rush of the Teu- 
tonic armies southward in the recent, but not 
last, world war. 

In that simple field, a mere patch of 
plowed soil, lay a German soldier dead; but 
the tip of his south-pointing bayonet was the 
limit of German steel into the heart of 
France; and there they place a stone, a land- 
mark on the road the human race must travel 
to the end; this stone not because of the 
dead man, but for what he meant to two 
nations, and to many nations. And this heap 
of rocks on Lookout Mountain, a little pile 
of boulders—“Buffalo Bill”? Yes; but it is 
the end of the frontier, the stopping place 
of the white race after crossing one sea and 
two continents. 

Such movements must have something so 
to mark them—brands on the hide of Time— 
and where in all America is a place so 
typical of the white flood across the great 
plains in its last sweep to people a wilder- 
ness that it created by exterminating another 
race? Some live before their time, some 
died before their time, some rare few both 
live and die at the right time and become 
great. If he had been sooner or later 
Napoleon would have been nothing and un- 
known; and the same with every great name 
of history. A thousand years ago Edison 
would have died at the smoking stake like 
an Indian captive; Wright and Burbank 
would have been devil’s spawn; and Cody 
would have been just a feathered knight 
trotting behind a king. Toys of Fate these 
men are; ability, opportunity, luck, mixed 
and tossed from out the cup of chance by 
the unknowable hand of Fate, call it by what 
name we will. This is what makes the 
simple pile of stones on Lookout Mountain 
what it is—the grave of Buffalo 
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“SUNSET AND EVENING STAR” —Tennyson. 





Bill, the high water mark of the 
white wave coming in resistless 
flood across two continents and 
leaping one of the five oceans in 
its cosmic surge to the westward; 
the tombstone of the frontier, the 
one spot on all this carth for the 
Old American to stand with fold- 
ed arms, and look, and see, and 
think, and bow his head to his 
fate. The Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon came from moun- 
tain tops. 

Up the Lariat Trail one win- 
ter’s day four years ago was borne 
the body of Buffalo Bill. We laid 
it among the rocks and buried it 
deep with granite. Here he sleeps 
for the Ages. Out over the plains 
miles and milgs away to where 
the prairies blend into the sky, 
the buffalo bleed no more, the 
panting Indians have gone, their 
race fight for their homes and na- 
tive land is done, and they are 
melting into the white race of 
their conquerors; and the man 
they feared the most they trusted 
and respected the most—Buffalo 
Bill. They called him “Pahaska,” 
he of the long hair. He fought 
fair, and fought fair according 
to two codes—white and red—- 














that were not alike; and the out- 
come of it all is, when he sleeps 


WILLIAM F. CODY—“BUFFALO BILL” 








amid the granite, that red man 
as well as white man bows his 
head at the tomb of a great war- 
rior and a great man. Here is 
the Shrine of the Old American. 
It is the tomb of the frontier. 

It is not hard to get the con- 
tempt and passing forgetfulness 
of the foe; it is hard to achieve 
his lasting hatred; it takes power 
internal to do that; but to win 
a foeman’s respect and final 
friendship is greatness itself. He 
has not only led his nation or 
his race; he is a leader of his 
kind — wider, higher, stronger 
than racial bounds. And when 
an Indian stands by the grave of 
Buffalo Bill, faces the Sun, the 
light of the world, and raises 
both arms outstretched to the 
Thunder Bird for the sake of the 
Shade of the White Warrior in 
the Shadowland, the white man 
knows, vague instinct stirring, 
that there in the eternal granite 
is a great soul—a man among 
men, clean and strong. 

Sleep, Cody, sleep. You led 
the Old Americans thru the Wil- 
derness, and they are now follow- 
ing you into the Shadow—still 
scout into the unknown. Your 
work is done, the world-work of 
your tribe is done. Sleep, Cody, 
sleep in your granite bed, lulled 
by mountain winds, under the 
stars of midnight, as the long 
ages roll away, to a Dawn that 
yet may come. 


A RCHIE and I were sitting in front of a 

big open fire in the hall of the Thomas- 
ville house, smoking some excellent cigars 
which had been sent to me for a Christmas 
present, when the telephone rang; the mes- 
sage was from an old darky boatman who 
lived on the shore of Lake Meekasookee, and 
he told me “There were a large number,” 
as he expressed it, of ducks on the lake, and 
I better come down and “put their lights 
out”; and from his conversation one would 
gather that he expected me to kill them all. 
I told the old man we would probably be 
down the next evening, and not to sign up 
with any other party until he either saw me 
or heard from me. 

Archie was a little sore on quail shooting, 
as he had been missing birds all day. I 
knew the reason his eye was off, but 1 was 
not supposed to, as I had gone to bed before 
a friend of Archie’s left the night before, 
and on several occasions, while | was read- 
ing in bed, I heard, “Well, shall we have 
just one more before we turn in?” and I 
never knew that “just one more” to help 
swell the bag the next day. 

When I suggested to Archie that we try 
the ducks, he seemed very enthusiastic, so 
we mapped out a big campaign for the next 
day but one. We would start the shooting 
wagon with the dog-handler and six dogs in 
the crate early in the morning for the lake 
and we would follow later by automobile and 
arrive in time for supper. There was a little 
boarding house on the upper end of the lake 
where I knew we could get something to eat 
and a bed for the night, and altho there was 
absolutely nothing to do there in the evening, 
I thought it would be better to arrive there 
before dark. 

I was out before day the next morning to 
see the shooting wagon outfit start, and if I 
had asserted my beliefs then and there, we 
would have saved ourselves a lot of danger- 
ous and uncomfortable experiences. The 
weather conditions were not promising, and 
when it “fixes for rain,” as they say down 
there, you might just as well make up your 
mind to give up the things out-of-doors. I 
have never seen it rain harder than it does 
in Georgia and the northern part of Florida. 

When the team was ready to start, Jack, 
a most amusing little darky, was driving, and 
Tripp, the doghandler, a powerful darky, was 
sitting in one of the large seats behind the 
dog crate. Tripp said, “How about you if 
it rains?” I said, “Tripp, we will start, and 
if we have good luck we will get there 
around supper time.” 

Between 9 and 10 o’clock it started to rain, 
and the water came down in torrents. It 
looked as if it would never stop. While we 
were at lunch it seemed hopeless, and I said, 
“Arch, I will ask you the question Tripp 
asked me. How about it?” Archie said, 
“Let’s go anyhow; we can’t stay in the house 
all the time just because it happens to rain.” 
I could see that just one more was still in 
Archie’s system. “All right,” I said; “if you 
will take the chance of sleeping in a ditch, 
I will.” 

About 3 o’clock the rain stopped, altho the 
clouds were very heavy, and at 4:30 we 
started in the big Thomas car. I was driv- 
ing, as I always feel safer at the wheel when 
the conditions are bad, and I guess everyone 
who drives has the same feeling. We started 
to skid before we got out of the gate, and I 
told Archie then that I felt we would get 
into a mess before we got back. Little did 
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I realize, however, what was really going to 
happen before we did get back. 

The plan was to shoot ducks in the morn- 
ing, and then after we got tired of that, work 
our way towards home in the shooting wagon 
and shoot quail over the bird dogs. Archie 
was all keen for it, and it did sound like a 
mighty fine way to put in a day. 

We spent most of the way for ten miles 
going every way but backwards. I never 
saw roads so slippery. The car would skid 
standing still. Chains were no use, as the 
wheels would spin inside the chains and tear 
everything loose. The mental and physical 
strain of driving a car under such conditions 
wears you out, and I was about all in when 
we met Tripp and the wagon. 

I was very much surprised to see the 
shooting wagon, but Tripp explained that 
there was a big washout between us and the 
lake, and the car could not get thru. “How 
deep is it?” I asked him. He could not tell, 
but said it looked about up to the body of 
the shooting wagon, and as that has very 
high wheels, that put the idea of crossing in 
the car out of the question. 

It was only a couple of miles to the lake, 
so we decided to leave the car in a darky’s 
barn for the night and go on by wagon. The 
chauffeur said he would not leave the car. 
I do not know whether he wanted to stay 
with the car or did not want to go with us; 
however, he said he could sleep in it com- 
fortably, and the darky said he would get 
him something to eat. 

When we started in the wagon I wondered 
how we had been able to get anywhere in 
the car, as the wagon skidded all the time, 
and when the hind wheels would try and 
beat the front ones down the grades, it was 
anything but comfortable. I felt all the time 
as if the wagon would surely break in half. 

When the rain starts to wash out a ditch 
in that part of the country, it has no limit, 
and when we came to this washout I sug- 
gested to Tripp that we stop and look the 
situation over; but he and Jack seemed to 
think everything was all right, so in it we 
went, and before I could realize what was 
happening, the whole works was floating 
down-stream—horses, wagon and all. 

Archie and I had the same impulse—to get 
the dogs out of the crate, which was under 
water, but before we could get the door 
open the horses had made ground and pulled 
us out—the whele outfit soaked above the 
waist. 

I told Archie that this trip was starting 
out like one of the El Destino voyages, and 
altho he seemed to like that sort of thing, 
I much preferred shooting quail in the beau- 
tiful sunlight and having a pleasant ride 
home for supper. I could stand just as 
many discomforts as he could, but I did not 
choose them as a pastime. 

After we arrived in the boarding house 
grounds we were assigned two little rooms 
in an annex. They were just large enough 
for a bed and a fireplace about the size of 
a cigar box. When we had finished supper 
we found the rain had started again, and the 


only place for the dogs was in the crate, 


which was neither dry nor warm, so I took 
three in my room and Archie took three in 
his, and the combination of pipe smoke and 
steaming dogs was not the most pleasant of 
atmospheres. 

We were called the next morning before 
daylight to find the rain at its best. Archie 





When ducks were bagged, men were 
sand-bagged, and water and wine 
flowed about in equal proportions 


said he was going out, rain or no rain, so I 
had to do the same. 

The boats we were pushed in were the 
most uncomfortable things I have ever seen. 
They were made of three boards, and the 
man who pushed sat way out on the bow 
and pushed the boat backwards, which made 
me sit with my feet up in the air, and I 
thought after ebout twenty minutes my back 
would break. 

I had never tried this method of shooting 
ducks, and it did not appeal to my ideas ci 
sport. The plan seemed to be to push up 
on the ducks and shoot them sitting in the 
water, and when I would wait until they 
flushed, my pusher seemed disgusted. 

After killing a couple, just to make sure 
we had some supper, I told my old darky to 
push over in some reeds, which we could use 
for a blind, and for a little while I had some 
good shooting, although the rain made it 
very uncomfortable. I killed eighteen, all 
poor ducks, and came in. Archie stayed out, 
just out of pure cussedness, I thought, and 
when he did arrive, brought in a bunch of 
stuff that was not fit to eat. 

After we had dried out and had some 
breakfast, the rain stopped, and we decided 
to try the quail, and 1 was on my way out 
to ask Tripp if he thought he could go thru 
the country with the wagon when I heard 
an almost incessant firing from some shot- 
guns, the sound coming from over by the 
basin. 

Meekasookee Lake is supplied by a very 
unusual subterranean inlet, the water rushing 
into a basin which I suppose is 150 feet in 
diameter; then the water runs thru a little 
creek into the lake, which is about three 
miles wide and ten to twelve miles long. 
This inlet every few years becomes a roaring 
outlet and drains every drop of water from 
the lake, leaving millions of fish to die. 

The little creek is about fifty feet wide, 
which runs from the basin to the lake, and 
on one side of the creek was Jack and on 
the other was Tripp. Tripp was always full 
of fun and loved anything in the sporting 
line. He had Archie’s gun, and Jack had 
one of mine, and they had a hell-diver in 
the creek between them. Every time the 
duck would put his head above water, both 
Tripp and Jack would fire at it. Fifty feet 
apart they were, and exactly opposite each 
other. Each time as they would fire and the 
duck would dive, you could hear them yell 
and laugh. They seemed perfectly uncon- 
scious of any danger of shooting each other. 

After watching this sport for a few min 
utes I suggested to Tripp that he and Jack 
get ready and we would start on our way, 
shooting over some land I had under leave 
near the lake, giving instructions first to the 
chauffeur where to meet us. I asked Tripp 
about crossing the stream, and he said there 
was a place higher up where he thought we 
could make it easily. 

When I looked at the place Tripp had 
picked for a crossing, it looked to me as 
wide as the Mississippi and twice as fast. 
I told Tripp to wait before he took the fatal 
plunge, while I got down and let the dogs 
all out of the crate. When I got back in 
the wagon we started. 

Jack seemed to think speed would help 
him thru, so he touched the big horses with 
the whip as they went into the water, and 
that made them plunge and flounder into the 
deeper water. Water was flying to such an 
extent that it was almost impossible to see 
what was happening, but as far as I could 
figure it out afterwards, I think when the 
horses made the rush the wagon ran ahead 
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of them as far as it could on account of the 
voke straps, and the end of the pole stuck 
in the far bank, holding the horses down. 
Jack held fast, but Tripp was thrown over 
the dash-board and Archie and I were piled 
up on the dog crate. The only members of 
the party enjoying the mess we were in were 
the dogs. They were running up and down 
the bank barking their heads off. 

It seemed to me quite a long time before 
the horses broke the pole loose—a matter of 
only a few seconds, I suppose—and the next 
thing I knew they had floundered out and 
we were on the same side of the stream from 
which we started, Tripp at the horses’ heads, 
soaked. 

I suggested to Tripp and Jack that we 
were out for pleasure, and that until he 
found a safe place to cross the stream not 
to take any more chances. About a mile 
farther up we found a good place, and made 
the crossing without any further difficulties. 

Archie seemed to think all these things 
were done for his particular amusement, and 
every few minutes he would laugh over the 
adventure. I told him if that was the way 
he liked to be amused he could go alone the 
next time when there was any danger of en- 
countering such obstacles. 

We had a very pleasant afternoon 
shoot. Everything seemed to go well; 
there were plenty of birds, the dogs = 
worked well, and we had a nice bag : 
to take home. 

Just as we were about to meet the 
motor our attention was attracted by 
a large number of darkies around a 
good-sized shack on the edge of one 
of the little settlements, and, of course, 
we went over to see what was going on. 

A darky, no doubt under the influ- 
ence of drugs or bad whisky, had gone 
into the house where he was boarding, 
taken his gun and killed a woman who: 
was in the house, and then walked into : 
the garden, where an old negro was 
working, and blew the top of his head 
off with a load of buckshot. The 
brains, flesh and hair from this poor 
old fellow were lying all over the gar- 
den. It was a sickening sight, and I 
was sorry I had been tempted to look 
the ground over. 

The murderer made his escape during the 
excitement and had taken to the open coun- 
try, intending to protect himself against 
arrest with a shotgun and a pocket full of 
buckshot cartridges. 

After listening to many discussions on the 
part of the darkies, I realized it was almost 
dark and that we must be pulling out for 
home, and I knew someone should tell the 
sheriff as early as possible in hopes he could 
get the fiend who committed such a foul 
crime, and I told the darkies I would get 
word to the authorities as quickly as I could. 

The roads were as slippery as the day be- 
fore, but the murder on my mind made me 
partly overlook the great danger of skidding 
all the time, and I suppose I took chances 
I would not have taken otherwise, and the 
first thing | knew we skidded into a ditch. 
The car was pretty well at an angle, and 
there was no chance of getting it out without 
help. The nearest house with a telephone 
was three miles ahead of us, and it was 
almost a sure bet that a team would not pass 
us all night, as it was already dark. 

Archie and the chauffeur decided they 
would walk up to the house, where they 
could get a telephone message thru, and they 
would have a car sent down from Thomas- 
ville to pull the Thomas car out. 

Archie had not been gone more than fif- 
teen minutes before it started to rain again. 
The car was on such an angle that I could 
not get comfortable any way I tried to sit 
in it, and I knew it would be hours before 
the car arrived from Thomasville, so my 





position was not all what might be desired. 
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It was awfully quiet, excepting for the rain 
on the top, and once when the rain let up 
for a minute an owl began to hoot, and it 
sounded like the roar of a lion. I had one 
chance: the shooting wagon might take this 
route for home; but that hope soon died, 
and I realized Jack and Tripp must have 
gone the other way, which gave them a 
short-cut thru the woods, a road a car could 
not negotiate. 

When you get into a run of hard luck it 
seems to follow you for some time. The first 
car that started from Thomasville ran thru 
a wall and into a culvert. Billings, who was 
driving the car, said the steering gear broke. 
I said Billings was drunk, and still think so. 
The second car arrived a little after 3 o’clock 
in the morning, having picked up Archie and 
the chauffeur on the way down. I was very 
glad to see them, as.you can imagine, and 
in very short order we had the block and 
fall working and the Thomas hauled out. 

The ride home was very unpleasant. The 
garage car was leading, and to see it skid- 
ding all the time made my position seem 
very insecure; however, we arrived home 
without further accident. 

After putting the motor in the barn and 
seeing everything was snug at the kennels, I 
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Song of a Duck Hunter 


When Jack Frost puts a “tang” in the air, 


And he painted the cat-tails brown, 


There’s something that gets in my blood for fair, 


And draws me away from the town. 


In my oldest clothes, with my favorite gun, 
I’m off to Arapahoe Club for some fun— 

Where the lakes are bordered with marsh and reed, 
Where the mallard and teal come in to feed. 


=: IT sit in my “blind” to await the flight, 
= And puff at my pipe in drowsy delight, 
While the sun sinks low in a rainbow flood— 
There’s something about it that gets in my blood. 


R. De D. 


was very much surprised on approaching the 
house to find everything in complete dark- 
I had never known such a condition 
before, and did not like it. I rang the door 
bell, which could easily be heard from the 


ness. 


outside, but no one came in answer. Every- 
thing was locked tight. The old darky care- 
taker, William, had never failed to be 


around, and altho he would be asleep some- 
times in the kitchen, he would always have 
the porch light on and the hall lighted. 

Archie seemed to think it was all very 
strange, too, but as usual was amused. He 
said they had not expected us home that 
night and had all gotten tight. I said the 
only thing to do was to try some of the win- 
dows and see if we could get in that way. 
One of the colored maids always slept in the 
house, the cook living in her own cottage 
close by, which is generally the custom in 
the South; but why the maid did not hear 
the bell I could not understand. 

I had taken a chair from the porch and 
was trying one of the windows, which was 
pretty well off the ground. Archie brought 
a hatchet he had picked up on the kitchen 
porch and handed it to me, and said he 
would try some of the other windows. It 
was quite dark, the only light coming from 
one of the city poles over half a block away, 
and the trees and shrubbery blocked most 
of that out. I did not want to scar the win- 
dow, and seeing Archie as I supposed come 
around a bunch of shrubbery I stepped down 
from the chair to look down the muzzle of 
a revolver. It was a dreadful sensation. It 
looked as big as a 12-bore gun, and I could 
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feel the hair stand straight up on the back 
of my head. “Stand where you are,” was 
the sharp command, and I can assure you I 
had no intention of doing anything else. I 
managed to say, “Who are you?” and the 
officer in his slouch hat and rubber coat (and 
who looked anything but an officer) recog- 
nized my voice. I cannot blame the officer 
for his next remark, “You are lucky not to 
be shot,” and I had a very guilty feeling 
when I explained to him I was trying to 
break into my own house. He had also 
noticed the house was dark early in the 
evening, and knowing I was away with the 
car had kept a more than careful watch. He 
had not heard anyone or seen anyone around 
the yard, and had not heard the car come in, 
as he was off on the other end of his beat 
when we had arrived. He was walking up 
the road in front of the house, and, seeing 
two men apparently in the act of burglary, 
decided to take a little active part. 

Archie came around from the other side 
of the house to report unsuccessful efforts, 
and laughed with the officer when I told him 
I was so scared that I did not care whether 
I got in the house or not. 

We finally had to break a small glass in 
one of the French windows, which gave an 
opening just large enough for the 
officer to put his hand thru and un- 
lock the window. The officer climbed 
thru and said he would open the door 
and let us in. 

I still had a feeling that there was 
something wrong, and when the officer 
let us in I proceeded to turn on all 
the lights, the one in my little dressing 
room showing us the old caretaker, 
William, stretched out on the floor, 
unconscious, bound and gagged. For 
once Archie was not amused when the 
officer said, “Boys, you were lucky; 
they'd have gotten you if you'd been 
in the house.” We quickly untied the 
old man and put him on the sofa. He 
was not injured, as far as we could 
see, but was saturated with whisky, 
his breath nearly knocking me down. 
We then went to look for the maid, 
but she could not be found. 

Nothing seemed to be disturbed; in 
fact, there was nothing worth being 
stolen in the house which could easily be 
carried away. I noticed the “Log of Con- 
tent,” the book with all the shooting dope 
in it, was not in its usual place, and strange 
to say it was not found for over a year— 
then one day it was back in its place. It 
was taken that night, I have always thought, 
for blackmailing purposes, the person who 
took it hoping to find facts and figures which 
would make me liable for a fine for exceed- 
ing the game law limits. I have not the 
slightest idea todav who took it or brought 
it back. The guns, with the exception of 
the three Archie and I had out, were all in 
their places in the cabinet, and as they were 
very valuable ones, | made up my mind the 
visitors were not ordinary burglars; but what 
the purpose of their visit was, neither Archie, 
the officer nor I could determine. 

By the time we had looked thru the house 
and come back to my dressing room, old 
William was coming to in a maudlin con- 
dition. He was simply drunk—too drunk to 
remember what had happened—so the only 
thing for us to do was to wait until the maid 
or cook arrived and see what they knew. 

The maid arrived first and told us she had 
gone home about 8 o’clock, as she was afraid 
to sleep in the house alone, particularly as 
William was partly drunk at that time and 
told her he was having a couple of friends 
coming to spend the evening with him. She 
had seen no one but William on the place, 
and locked the house up when she left and 
had the light burning on the front porch. 

Archie and the maid, after administering 
some strong solution to old William and 


a) 








holding his head under a spigot, had brought 
him around sufficiently for him to tell his 
story of the hold-up: 

“I was sitting on the back porch,” he told 
us, “waiting for two of my friends, when 
three men with masks on jumped on my 
back. I fought and fought, and almost had 
the best of them when one hit me with some- 
thing, and the man was back of me when 
he struck me.” 

“Do you think one of the men could have 
struck you in the mouth with a bottle?” I 
asked him. “Indications seem to point to 
the fact, William, that a bottle had some- 
thing to do with the fight.” 

“No, sah,” he said; “you know, Mr. Ned, 
{ am paid to protect your property, and I 
realize I must not drink; in fact, you told 
me I could not drink while in your employ.” 

“All right, William,” I said; “now that 
we know you have had nothing to drink, tell 
us what really happened.” 

William was just as full of lies as he was 
of whisky, and it was not possible to get 
anything intelligent from him, and I was 
pretty well convinced by this time that there 
was nothing malicious in the whole proceed- 
ings. I felt quite sure someone’s ideas of a 
practical joke was the occasion of all the 
trouble, and William was no doubt insensibly 
drunk before he was tied and put in my 
room. William had a key to one of the back 
doors, which was found in his pocket, so that 
part was explained, and everything he told 
us were simply stories made up to try and 
excuse himself. 

I tried for a long time to find the friends 
who had visited William, but no one would 
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give them away, so I let the matter simmer 
down. About a month afterwards Tripp in- 
timated to me he knew who the men were, 
but as the old darky, William, had had a 
good scare, I thought it just as well to let 
the matter drop. 

I entirely overlooked the fact that I was 
to have seen the sheriff, so jumped in a car 
and went over to the jail, where he lived, to 
find someone had been there before me and 
the sheriff was on his way. He was one of 
the gamest men I have ever known, and I 
knew he would come back either dead or 
with his man. His wife seemed very anxious 
for his safety, as she said the murderer would 
take to the swamps, and her husband would 
trail him alone. 

Nothing was heard from the sheriff for two 
days and two nights; then the report came 
that he had his man, but I knew from the 
feelings of the people around the country 
that he would never come to trial. I was 
asked to go to the lynching as I would have 
been asked to go to the theater, and I must 
say I would have had very little feeling about 
seeing a man capable of such wholesale 
brutal murder strung up either by mob vio- 
lence or by the direction of the law. 

The train upon which the sheriff and his 
prisoner were to arrive was stopped before 
they arrived at the station. The sheriff 
wanted to make a run for it and try to get 
his man in jail, but the crowd was too quick 
for him, and had them surrounded before 
they had made half the distance. 

Just as it looked as if the darkey would 
be torn from the sheriff, someone in the 
crowd recognized the darky, and knew the 
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sheriff had the wrong man. The crowd held 
back, and when the darky was thoroly identi- 
fied he was turned loose, and he was soon 
out of sight. 

Archie and I persuaded the sheriff to get 
into a hack and drive up to my house with 
us. I knew a little hospitality shown the 
sheriff would do him good, and I was anxious 
to hear him tell of a chase thru a country 
in which the darky had all the best of it. 

The sheriff was very much disappointed. 
He was sure he had followed the right man 
for two days and a night, but where he got 
off the line he did not know. The man he 
brought back he had found on the edge of 
one of the big swamps, and as he could give 
no good reason for being there, dirty and 
wet, he thought he had the right man. 

After the sheriff had left us, the bottom 
seemed to have dropped out of everything. 
We were left with a restless feeling and 
could not concentrate on anything. Finally 
I said, “Arch, the place for you and me is 
round home. Every time I take a trip with 
you, no matter how innocent, we get into all 
kinds of trouble.” 

“It does seem so,” said Archie, “but don’t 
you enjoy it? You always say a variety of 
experiences keeps one young, and there is 
one place I want to see before I go back 
North, and that is where the geese and ducks 
are so plentiful, down below St. Marks—you 
know the place where that fellow Baxter and 
his two dogs were supposed to have dis- 
appeared.” 

“All right,” I said, “just to show you | 
don’t believe in ‘hants,’ I wil! take that 
trip with you next week.” 


EEE EN i i ER 
Tragic Death of Archie Wright, Mr. Crozer’s Companion on Above Described Hunt 


EAR MR. McGUIRE:—Archie, God rest his dear old 
soul, left me for good and all last Saturday (Novem- 

ber 19). He went in swimming in front of our cottage at 
Palm Beach. He was a splendid swimmer, but there was 
a big sea running that day. Mrs. Crozer and the children 
motioned to him to come in shore after he got quite some 
distance out, but he apparently paid no attention. In e@ 
moment he turned and headed out to sea, but my family 
could see the breakers going over his old bald head. Mrs. 
Crozer sent word to me immediately. I had been swimming 
in the morning, and told Archie there was a very heavy 
sea up the beach when I came out, but, as I told you in a 
previous letter, he was fearless. Mrs. Crozer had lost sight 
of him when I arrived on the beach. A pretty husky young 
fellow was walking up the beach in my direction. He saw 
we were looking anxiously for something, and just at that 
moment we both saw the same thing—Archie’s white shirt 


was dead. Life savers, great friends of Archie’s, arrived 
just as we laid him on the beach—a big, splendid type and 
figure of a man. When I first got hold of him in the water 
I shook him and called to him, so loud they heard me on 
the beach. Needless to tell you, I had everything done that 
could be done—all that medicine and surgery knew—and 
quickly at that, but there never was a flicker. The doctor 
said he died of heart failure or apoplexy. His body would 
not have floated in so quickly had he drowned. He must 
have gotten in a curious current to have been floated in 
where we found him. It all happened on November 19th 
at 4:30 p.m. 

Archie was the first of my schoolboy friends. He loved 
children; children everywhere knew Archie. He loved 
nusic, and was fearless, yet always respectful and kind to 
older people. He liked to potter around with flowers. One 
evening this winter I was watching the most glorious sunset 


just over the first line of breakers, seventy-five yards out. 
The other man went in 
He lost sight of Archie’s shirt, but I kept the 
We both got there about the same second, but Archie 


I pulled off my shoes and trousers. 
as he stood. 
line. 


pretty near the top.” 


with him. He turned to me and said, “There must be a 
God.” I thought afterwards, “Old boy, your religion is 


I feel it deeply, of course, and wanted you to know. 


Epwarp CRoOZER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Altho I have al- 
ways read your publication with much in- 
terest, partly because it is, in my opinion, 
the most up-to-the-minute periodical of its 
kind, and partly because it has more of a 
personal touch, I find your last issue very 
full of exceptional reading matter. 

There has been much written about the 
relative size and species of bears. Dr. Mer- 
riam’s article puts the matter very clearly. 
However, it is my belief that the general 
tendency is to too finely divide the sub- 
species of the Alaskan brown bears. 

As my home had been, up until the war, 
since early childhood in Alaska, I have had 
ample opportunity to study their general 
characteristics, and as I hunted every year, 
I made the best of this opportunity. 

The Ursus middendorfi of Kodiak Island 
have the highly-vaulted top and broad, zygo- 
matic arches, as Dr. Merriam states. How- 


ever, I believe this is due to the isolated 


Alaska Bears 


Cal Watman 


position of the island, and the fact that this 
characteristic has been most prominent is 
chiefly because of inter-breeding locally. 

The brown bears on the Alaskan Peninsula 
from the Bering Sea side and from Sand 
Point to Katmai are very much alike as far 
as skull structure is concerned, but vary 
greatly in size and color as well as length 
and texture of hair. 

From Katmai east on the peninsula and up 
the north side of Cook’s Inlet there can be 
found several, altho not distinct species. 

At Snug Harbor several years ago I killed 
seventeen browns and two blacks. The 


black bears were the only ones I have ever 
seen on the north side of the inlet west of 
Anchor Point. 

Of the seventeen brown, three had the 
characteristics of the Kodiak, both in skull 
shape and color, while one other had the 
Kodiak skull, but was much higher behind 
and had very light brown silky hair. The 
rest were more or less like the bears from 
the westward, described as Ursus gyas by 
Dr. Merriam. 

It is my belief that the geographic location 
of Kodiak alone is responsible for the breed. 
and that the abundance of food (salmon) 
easily obtained, not only at Kodiak, but all 
along the peninsula, is responsible for the 
size. 

The true silver tip grizzly is found in the 
interior of Alaska, as well as smaller browns, 
very similar to their larger brothers of the 
Alaskan Peninsula. 

Spanish Honduras. 
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Kodak Shots of Hunting in the Far North 


BENG lens pictures of two main trips to Alaska and Yukon Territory during 1920, portraying, first, spring hunts for bears 

on Icy Bay, Eight Mile River, Umbrella Reef, Montague Island and Copper River (all in Alaska); participants, 
W. T. Young of Tennessee and Dick Chapman of Texas. Fall hunt for the horned game on Macmillan River, Yukon Ter- 
ritory; participants, W. T. Young and Joe Browder. On the spring bear hunt Mr. Young secured eight specimens. Also 
one big brown bear killed by S. Q. Kerruish of Cleveland, Ohio, on Montague Island, while Mr. Chapman killed three. On 
the fall trip Messrs. Young and Browder killed four moose, seven caribou, four sheep and three bears. Messrs. Young and 
Chapman left Seattle for the hunting grounds on April 1, while Young and Browder departed from Selkirk, Y. T., for home 
on September 21, making a six months’ sojourn in the North for Mr. Young, and about three months for each of his 
companions. 
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No. 1—Young and Chapman holding skin of brown bear killed by No. 3—28-Mile cabin, Macmillan River, and some of the trophies. 
Dr. W. H. Chase on Hinchinbrook Island, May 7, 1919. A No. 4—Ira Van Bibber (right) and family with Art Zimmerlee at 
story and photo of this big bear has already been published their post on the Macmillan River. 
in Outdoor Life. No. 5—Rapids Road House, Chitina, on Fairbanks trail. 

No. 2—Eight-Mile River Camp, from which 6 black bears were killed. 
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. 6—Young’s second caribou. No. 7—Three nice caribou bulls. No. 9%—Young congratulating Chapman on killing his first bear. 

. 8—Bear and goat skins killed by Young and Chapman, including No. 10—Young and his first ram of the trip. 
also one big brown killed by S. Q. Kerruish, who accom- No. 11—Moose camp, 2% hours from base, South Fork Mountains. 
panied them on their trips. 
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oung (right) and Browder. No. 16—One of Young’s Copper River bears—a fine specimen. 
acking supplies from beach to camp, Umbrella Reef. No. 17—Chapman and Bum River bear. 
14—Young dipping a king salmon from Copper River. No. 18—Goats where they fell; Young and Chapman shown. 
15—Young’s first saddle-back where he fell. 
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M’boko of the Apple Orchard 


The delights of safari life in the big game haunts of British 
East Africa entertainingly set forth by an American 


ALF my pleasure while in British East 
Africa was in the presence of my boy. 
It made me one myself over again, as I 
watched his spontaneous eagerness and the 
way everything engrossed him. Well, it’s not 
the last time we shall be going shooting to- 
gether. . We’ve got Alaska before us, and 
there is still some good sport to be had in 
the old West; but that is of the future, for 
even now as I write these lines we are form- 
ing our plans for returning to Nairobi, in 
British East, or Kenia Colony, as they call 
it now, and I think we will have a try for 
a tiger in Siam on the way out. 
The lad comes down from aloft. He looks 
so amusing in that huge helmet, and we 
foregather for tea, with some bread and jam 
to stay us until a regular dinner 


sportsman of wide experience 


Ralph H. White 
PART II—CONCLUSION 


blood-thirsty blacks, who threw away their 
Mausers and came in with whetted pangas, 
not so much to kill as to hew and cleave and 
chop and glut their primal blood-lust. And 
B. showed still unmistakable signs of his 
lying out there amidst the dry scrub of the 
desert, the nyika, bad enough at night in all 
conscience, but intolerably worse with those 
savage raiding parties; black shapes rising 
out of the gloom like apparitions headlong 
upon one without warning. A shrill cry, and 
when the sun set again the white bones—all 


when out from beneath the shadow of a tree 
below us in the valley moved a handsome 
bull, better in all respects than the one I 
had shot on my first excursion. The eland 
grazed towards us across the grassy valley, 
and stopped again beneath another tree. It 
seemed unlikely he would continue farther 
in our direction; rather would he turn and 
graze up the floor of the valley. It was a 
long shot, a good 300 yards, as it proved, 
and he was head-on; but an eland is an 
immense animal, and the shot ought not to 
have missed, but it did, and he was off with 
a mighty bound. As he turned I shot again 
at the shoulder and hit. We were quickly 
on the spot and found the bloody spoor, and 
this we followed down the valley and out 
upon a rolling prairie country 





is ready. One hundred yards 
away are the little porters’ tents, 
each with its fire and cooking 
pot, and each with its tribal 
group squatting around it. The 
wildebeest is already in the pro- 
cess of disappearing. Tomorrow 
they will have to have a kongoni, 
and we shall have to be content 
with its kidneys and undercuts 
until we chance upon something 
more appealing to the white 
man’s taste than hartebeest meat. 
Back of us rises a still higher 
ridge with one quite considerable 
eminence, but B. informs us that 
there is little or no descent in- 
tervening between, and that over 
the other side is the game coun- 
try—the Apple Orchard. Even 
as we sit there, we begin to see 
game. The slope towards the 
ridge is studded with stunted 
thorn-trees, and here and there 
we can make out water-buck 
quite unconscious of our presence 
apparently, and yonder six or 
eight kongoni are meandering 
about amongst the trees. 

“And off there,” observes B., 
“is Kilimanjaro.” But I can see no sem- 
blance of a mountain. Across and down, 
where the heat lies palpitating, I can see the 
glisten of the railroad right-of-way; the 
black speck in the brush that I know is the 
four-mile landi, and beyond the desert and 
bad lands of the game reserve, and still far- 
ther beyond barren bronze hills, but no 
mountain. B. says wait until evening, for 
Kilimanjaro conceals its grandeur; aloof 
from the world it lives alone there among 
the clouds, vouchsafing only occasionally a 
glimpse of its sublimity. “But it’s there, all 
the same,” declares B., “19,000 feet of it.” 

A little to the west is a queer looking as- 
sortment of hillocks, perfectly uniform, as if 
some giant’s offspring had been playing in 
his sand-pile there, letting the grains trickle 
idly thru his fingers into little conical 
tumuli, like terrestrial children making 
mounds at the seashore. It was there B. 
had bagged his fine greater kudu while he 
was stationed there with an outpost during 
the war, and it was there I hoped also to 
obtain this prize trophy. The kudu was in- 
teresting, but more interesting was B.’s ac- 
count of that other and nerve-wracking game 
—Germans and their black askaris lurking 
always where least expected until a man 
was jumpy continuously; Germans and their 








FROM WHENCE WE GAZED UPON KILIMANJARO 


that the vultures had left of what had been 
a man. There was no rest there, no peace, 
no sleep; it left one with a black, haunting 
shadow upon him, a hypochondria that noth- 
ing could appease save that which had 
caused it, constant danger and excitement; 
and B. required huge doses of this. 

Our first ten days afforded all the thrills 
anyone could desire, but after that, with our 
efforts confined to roan and oryx, the days 
were, for him, too tame and uneventful, and 
it was then his affliction manifested itself. 
Night after night as I rested peacefully, he 
never closed an eye, and shortly he became 
a different man. It seemed incredible one 
could change so—Dr. Jekyl had given place 
to Mr. Hyde; the man who had been so good 
a companion became morose, secretive, taci- 
turn; he quite lost his self-control until it 
was no longer safe to shoot with him. In 
the wilderness such things soon spell disas- 
ter if not summarily dealt with. I knew it, 
and promptly cut the safari short a full 
month, giving up, as it proved, my sole 
chance for elephant and greater kudu. 

We were busy at this camp. I obtained a 
first-class waterbuck, and lost a fine eland. 
Ralph was with us on the latter occasion. 
We were squatting on a hillside in late after- 
noon, scouring the country with our glasses, 


with a bit of bush here and there 
and an occasional tree. The 
steep rocky hill rose upon the 
left, and across the grass land 
gave way to big patches of 
jungle with lanes winding among 
them. The spoor soon led us 
towards these thickets, and just 
as we were rounding one of them 
Ralph exclaimed excitedly, 
“There he goes, papa; there he 
goes!” 

Yes, there he went with a ven- 
geance. We were smack on top 
of a rhino. A hop, skip and a 
jump, I think, would have landed 
me on his back. Fortunately the 


brute just trotted off. I would 
not have cared to have him 
charge, with Ralph to look out 


for. It was the boy’s first rhino, 
and he had seen it first, and that 
was sufficient compensation for 
the loss of that big bull eland, 
for, tho we followed him two 
miles farther, the blood soon 
ceased, and we had to give it up. 
I fancy he was not badly hurt. 

Returning to camp I got out 
two No. 4% Newhouse traps and 
set them with a piece of waterbuck for bait, 
under a sapling to which I made them fast, 
attempting absolutely no concealment. | 
was anxious to get a hyena, and several 
of them had prowled about our camp at 
night almost up to our tent. Where the trap 
was set was scarcely fifty yards away. About 
midnight a hyena got into one, and an hour 
later a second beast got caught in the other. 
We killed them both by flashlight. The 
Newhouse 4% is something of a trap. It is 
built strong and heavy, and especially for 
gray wolves, but a gray wolf is just nothing 
at all compared to a hyena. Those two traps 
were practically demolished. It seemed in- 
credible that in the few minutes between 
being caught and killed any animal could 
have wreaked such havoc with its jaws upon 
tempered steel, yet those two traps were 
bent and twisted and broken. 

So far we had confined our operations to 
our own side of the hill. I wanted Chanler’s 
reedbuck, but was not quick enough to get 
in a shot on the only occasion when we en- 
countered them—a band of seven. They 
stood perfectly exposed, and within an easy 
hundred yards, but so completely did they 
blend with their background of rock and 
grass that I could not make them out, and 
yet Saa-Sita kept pointing straight at them; 
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but when they moved I caught them in- 
stantly, but they were off and out of sight 
before I could shoot. But all is not mere 
shooting on safari. To really enjoy this 
novel life shooting should be but an incident 
of it and not a mania. What trophy, for 
instance, could equal the evening views I 
had of Kilimanjaro. Far up in the heavens 
was this great cathedral dome of snow, and 
the Equator almost girting its base. Some- 
times this was all we saw, but at 
others the clouds and mists drew 
still farther aside and revealed 
the vague and untrammeled em- 
pires of its tremendous slopes. 
And as regularly as the protect- 
ing vapors unfolded, vouchsafing 
us a glimpse of this superlative 
peak, they shrouded it again, 
themselves seemingly but part of 


the uniform horizon of _ that 
heated, broken waste. 
Christmas morning we _ were 


afield at an early hour for our 
first hunt into the strange coun- 
try that lay beyond the hills. We 
had surveyed it from the emin- 
ence near our camp; apparently 
it was a perfectly flat expanse 
densely covered with a squat uni- 
form, seemingly forest, growth. 
Twenty miles distant a sinuous 
line of distinctly darker verdure 
marked the course of some con- 
siderable stream, which B. said 
was the Athi. Our quest was 
buffalo. 

As was my custom, I carried 
my Springfield myself, and Saa 
Sita the heavy Jeffrey, his par- 
ticular pride, and in addition on 
this particular occasion I detailed a porter to 
take the .35 Newton. He was not to act at 
all as a gunbearer, but merely to carry the 
rifle in case I wished to use it for some 
especial purpose. This Newton rifle I had 
had restocked with a full military length 
sporting stock (shotgun butt and _ pistol 
grip), even including the hand-guard, the 
same as I have my Springfield restocked. I 
had also had this Newton rifle thoroly over- 
hauled and several of the more glaring fac- 
tory defects remedied so far as was prac- 
ticable, tho it would still function with only 
two instead of three cartridges in the maga- 
zine, which with one in the chamber would 
give me but three shots. My purpose in 
carrying this embryonic arm to Africa was 
merely to test the class of ultra-modern cart- 
ridges (the combination of excessive high 
velocity and comparatively heavy bullet), of 
which the Newton series were conspicuous, 
especially the .35. I wished to note the 
effects of this bullet of 250-grain weight, 
driven at 3,000 feet a second, upon such 
thick and tough game tissue as African ani- 
mals afford, and also to ascertain if a bullet 
of 250 grains driven at such extreme velocity 
would be able to withstand the impact and 
hold together upon contact with heavy bones 
or other tissue and still penetrate far enough 
to reach a vital spot. Of course, neither I 
nor my gunbearer ever thought of carrying 
it deliberately, and it would have been folly 
to have placed reliance on such a new and 
untried weapon, when in my battery I had 
rifles long tried and of proved dependability. 
I thought that in case we encountered buffalo 
under favorable conditions I might try the 
Newton and see what it would do. 

Well, the Newton got tried out, and not 
under very favorable conditions, so far as I 
was concerned, at least. I also got tried out 

thoroly, satisfactorily and effectually tried 
out—and with metriculously minute regard 
to every technical particular of the operation, 
even to what, from my point of view, I con- 
sidered perfectly superfluous and unneces- 
sary detail. But let us get on. 

Once beyond the little plain or meadow 
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where we had lost the eland and passed its 
skirt of thicket clumps where we had fallen 
upon the rhino, we entered the Promised 
Land. But it was no forest after all, noth- 
ing but a peaceful, tranquil apple orchard. 
To be sure, it was an orchard of vast ex- 
tent, but once within it you were uncon- 
scious of that. If you will but visualize a 
sturdy old New England apple orchard, 
which someone has taken in hand to reno- 





THE AUTHOR AND WATERBUCK 


vate, the trees pruned to the quick, and the 
leaves just burgeoning in the spring and 
about as big as squirrels’ ears, you will have 
a perfect idea of many of those acacia- 
covered sections of East Africa. There were 
birds flitting about just as at home with an 
occasional note of song. Overhead was a 
perfect New England sky of late spring or 
early summer, white, fleecy clouds, and all. 
Under foot was the grass, only it wasn’t sod, 
resembling rather the bunch grass of some 

















SA SITA (six o’clock) 





sections of our West. In the early evening 
the same tree toads, simple and sweet, like 
those at home, sang. An hour or two later, 
however, the illusion became strained when 
the maniac hyena started his crazy noise, 
and still later when the lions began to grunt. 
But in the day hours it was an old orchard, 
just that and nothing more. Woodchucks 
might be there, and probably in some corner 
where there was a briar patch you might 
jump a rabbit. After the glare 
of the open hillsides and the 
labor of ascent, it was a rare de- 
light to find yourself strolling 
thru the grass among these trees. 

Here and there as we advanced 
the land would fall away in long, 
gentle slopes, like prairie swales, 
and in these there would be no 
trees, but the grass would be six 
feet high. In such places we 
jumped steinbuck. Often again 
we could look down and across 
these places for quite an unob- 
structed view with the rising 
ground beyond and see kongoni, 
occasionally zebra, and now and 
then impalla, but our quest was 
buffalo, and we refrained from 
firing any shots, even when we 
put up a perfectly enormous wart 
hog whose tusks resembled the 
huge scimeter fangs of the fabu- 
lous sabre-toothed tiger. Still 
farther along I had one of the 
great sights of my life. We had 
approached an opening in the 
regular sequence of our apple 
trees a small grassy glade, and 
beyond it, amidst, or rather above 
the trees on the other side, I 
made out something moving, but 
never dreamed what it was. We halted 
instantly, and crouched in perfect silence, 
and then out from among the trees ambled 
an enormous bull giraffe, whose head it was 
I had noticed oddly bobbing around above 
the tree tops. One after another followed 
him, until thirty-nine of these beautiful 
creatures stood there in the open, certainly 
within seventy-five yards of us. They looked 
as high as church steeples. Nothing could 
have been more interesting or astonishing. 
They had no idea of our presence. They 
would move back amidst the trees, their 
heads showing curiously above the foliage, 
while their bodies were entirely obscured, 
and then out they would stalk again into 
plain view. I had not the slightest desire to 
shoot one of these creatures. After an hour 
we stepped forth from our concealment to 
the edge of the field in full view. They de- 
tected us instantly, but showed little alarm, 
substantiating B’s. assertion that seldom did 
a sportsman visit this locality, tho it was so 
easily accessible—a fact primarily due to its 
repute for fever, but also because practically 
no one was aware that it contained any such 
variety and abundance of game. It had been 
a famous place for lions in the past, and at 
the height of the dry season they were still 
plentiful, but the beasts hung mainly about 
the river near the railroad, where the kon- 
goni and zebra roamed in most abundance. 
It was curious to watch these animals. 
Finally we walked rapidly towards them, and 
still they showed little timidity, and I sup- 
pose it was not until we were within thirty 
or forty yards that they made off in their 
comical racking, traddly gait. A great 
Christmas day sight indeed, and I wished 
Ralph might have been there, but it was not 
many hours before I had cause to be thank- 
ful that he was safe in camp. 

So far our quest seemed destined to prove 
fruitless. We had confidentiy expected here- 
abouts to come across signs of »uffalo, but 
no vestige of their presence was to be seen; 
but we did now come upon other signs— 
trees prostrate on the ground and others 
with heavy limbs wrenched loose and 


























dangling against their trunks. B. called my 
attention to the general devastation, and 
smilingly asked me if I knew what had 
caused it. I supposed it the result of some 
tropical hurricane. Saa Sita was grinning 
at my ignorance, too. “Elephant did it,” 
said B. He was making game of me, I was 
sure, but a little farther along were the huge 
and unmistakable droppings. It seemed in- 
credible that any beast could have displayed 
such prodigious strength. The trees had 
been uprooted, and great thick limbs torn 
off to enable the animals to feed on the 
tender tops. B. observed that the signs were 
very old, but that twenty miles beyond where 
we then were, frequently there were ele- 
phants, tho no one seemed to know it. This 
was confirmed two days later by Wakambas, 
who strolled into our camp from their village 
in that direction and apprised us of ele- 
phants raiding their shambas, describing one 
as having tusks so long that he was com- 
pelled to walk backwards. We decided in 
due season to investigate these encouraging 
reports. 

It was well on towards noon when we 
came upon a half-dried mud-hole; just such 
a place as at home would be the certain 
rerdezvous of the urchins of the neighbor- 
hood to build pirate rafts upon, catch bull- 
pouts, and otherwise indulge in the hardy 
calling of the mariner. The soft margin 
was everywhere trodden by rhino. We made 
out the spoor of lion and leopard, and again 
verifying B’s. assertion, the sharp prints of 
the lesser kudu; but there was absolutely 
no indication of buffalo having been there, 
which B. thought most extraordinary, and 
which he explained by supposing that they 
were keeping closer to the river—the river 
whose dark course we had seen from the 
hills, and which lay a long day’s journey 
beyond where we then were. 

The heat was intense by this time, tho I 
did not suffer from it, nor from thirst, as 
the others seemed to do. The grass within 
seeping distance of the muddy water was 
verdant and cool, and we threw ourselves 
upon it in the shade of a bush to open a 
can of baked beans and rest before starting 
on the long tramp back to camp. The four 
or five porters accompanying us at a dis- 
tance straggled up and made for the dirty 
water like hard-pushed cattle, wading in 
knee-deep and drinking avidly, and refilling 
their canteens, after which they squatted in 
the shade under another bush. The moment 
all became quiet birds swarmed from every 
direction. Two or three different varieties 
of grouse and doves, or pigeons, flocked 
there by hundreds during the short time we 
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THE CAMP IN THE APPLE ORCHARD 


were resting. A light shotgun would have 
procured us a bountiful and welcome change 
from the dry game meat that had begun to 
pall upon us. Across the bit of a pond a 
mass of creeping vines had escaladed a stout 
thorn tree, forming a thick screen, and up 
in this lofty bower Wakamba hunters had 
fashioned an eerie, whence they could dis- 
charge their poisoned arrows down upon the 
unsuspecting animals that came to drink. 

As we rested and smoked our pipes, we 
debated our further mode of operation. B. 
was confident that beyond us still farther 
towards the river were buffalo, but our 
radius of action was strictly limited by our 
water. However, by the discovery of this 
muddy pool we were no longer confined to 
our present camp. We decided to move the 
safari up to this new water supply on the 
morrow, and by thus advancing our base be 
able to push on even to the river if need be; 
and I, lured on by the tidings of elephants, 
was all for penetrating to the river, even if 
we had to take a chance and rough it for 
once by means of a light “flying column” 
and a forced march. 

These matters determined, and as we could 
go no farther unless we were to be well into 
the night before reaching camp, we arose, 
shook ourselves together, and set out on our 
return march, but first I called up the porter 
carrying the Newton, and exchanged my 
Springfield for it, thinking that I might get 
a chance at an eland on the way back, thus 
giving me an opportunity to compare the 
performance of the .35 Newton cartridge 
with that precious Springfield, tried and 
true, that I had come to regard almost as 
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a brother. This trifling circumstance of 
changing rifles saved one or more of our 
lives, for I did have an occasion to use the 
Newton, and under circumstances where I 
think the Springfield would have been too 
light to do the business. 

It was mid-afternoon, and, no _ longer 
buoyed up with the expectation of buffalo 
that had carried us thru the fatigues of the 
day, we began to “drag a lengthening chain 
behind.” I was approaching that point of 
weariness when you begin to dwell on the 
amenities of camp. I thought of our de- 
lightful situation under the old apple tree; 
of Ralph occupying the hours of the day 
contriving ingenious affairs out of bark the 
boys got for him in which to suspend from 
the branches our butter and jam and other 
articles that the ants persistently raided; I 
thought of our comfortable chairs, of the 
cool dimness of the green tent, of the thrice- 
welcome cup of hot tea, the warm bath, and 
the evening of restful abandon underneath 
the stars, and then as the miles went slowly 
and heavily by my thoughts left Africa al- 
together, and settled upon some alterations 
{ was having done at home in my attic. I 
forgot my surroundings entirely; my facul- 
ties were no longer alert. Quite lost to my 
immediate environment I plodded mechanic- 
ally along in profound cogitation upon 
interior furnishings and the finish of hard- 
wood floors; upon the design of a new fire- 
place, and the particular shade of green for 
blinds and gable-ends. And then, rending 
the thread of my wayward consciousness like 
the parting of a strained hawser or the very 
clap of doom itself, right behind me the 
stunning report of a rifle! Whirling as if 
stricken myself—full gallop upon us I be- 
held two enormous buffalo bulls! Almost I 
could have spat upon them. Whence had 
they come, how had they got there? It was 
just an open apple orchard, the earth was 
hard, and yet I had not heard the slightest 
sound of the thunder of those mighty hoofs. 
But there they were—huge, black, ominous, 
with lowered heads. An instant and—death! 
It is impossible to describe what happened. 
The action was involved and complicated, 
and yet it had sped by in a flash. 

They had come down upon us from an 
angle so that I had a quick chance at the 
shoulder, the only saving shot. I fired, and 
the first bull dropped as if struck by light- 
ning; I fired again, and down went his mate. 
How it was possible to fire those two shots 
before those beasts had us is quite beyond 
me. But the second bull is up again, tho 
sheering off now with lessened haste. There 
as one more shot in the Newton, and this I 
gave him back of the shoulder, but he never 
faltered. Like a theatrical role learned by 
heart I remember letting the butt of the 
empty rifle fall to the ground, and in the 
deepest chagrin watching the buffalo effect 
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his escape. It never occurred to me for a 
moment that I had a gunbearer with a heavy 
rifle for just such emergencies, and Saa Sita 
had not put the heavy Jeffrey before me be- 
cause he did not know that the Newton was 
empty. I had forgotten to inform him that 
the Newton carried only three cartridges, 
and he naturally supposed it was good for 
five shots, like the Springfield. 

With vain repining I watched the wounded 
bull make off among the trees, hoping every 
moment that he would falter, determined at 
least to keep him in view so long as pos- 
sible and presently to track him up. I had 
no thought of the first bull I had downed, 
supposing him to be dead. 

“Angalia, bwana; angalia!” 
master, look out!) 

Saa Sita’s voice rang out vital and deadly 
urgent. The first bull, him I supposed dead, 
was up and just launching himself to charge 
home, and I stood there helpless with an 
empty rifle! This latter circumstance 
struck me with compelling force, and with 
a sort of angry resentment against its futility 
[ flung it fifteen or twenty feet away, and 
stood there to take my chance with the 
buffalo. To run was certain death, but if 
[ could await the onset, seize the precise 
crucial second to jump aside to escape the 
sweep of the horns, and before the infuriated 
beast could recover from his headlong 
course run for a tree, I would be safe, and 
perhaps the others would have time to es- 
cape. Everything was painfully distinct. I 
actually seemed to leisurely reason things 
out; I seemed not the least bit excited, and 
never did my mind seem more capable of 
clear thinking. I was not a particle hur- 
ried, and I remember distinctly of thinking 
it so strange that I had not the slightest 
fear, and of feeling a sort of amused as- 
tonishment at not having any desire to run 
because I had always imagined that in such 
a predicament an overwhelming impulse to 
run would be the very thing I should have 
to guard against. 

What Saa Sita thought when he saw me 
violently fling aside what he supposed to be 
a perfectly good rifle with two perfectly 
good cartridges in it, I don’t know. He 
must have had a fleeting impression that the 
buffaloes had put the wind up the bwana, 
but he lost no time in acting. In that 
millionth part of a second that I stood there 
poised to await the charge, the brave fellow 
thrust the Jeffrey around into my hand. I 
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reacted instantly. Like a picture seared into 
my memory I[ can see now the great black 
bulk, the massive horns and the rage and 
fire of the eyes. I leveled the Jeffrey and 
fired—and we were saved. The brute plowed 
forward and dropped. Twelve steps, and I 
stood over him! At that short distance the 
steel-clad, heavy bullet had done what ordi- 
narily would not have been expected—it had 
struck directly on the heavy boss, had pene- 
trated that heavy armour, the skull behind 
it as well, and reached the brain. And now, 
all of a sudden, I was thoroly and ridicu- 
lously scared—scared blue! 

This beast would have weighed well up 
towards 2,500 pounds. He was 10 feet 5 
inches from his nose to the end of his body, 
and would have stood a little under 6 feet 
at the shoulder. His horns spread 44 inches, 
and the bosses between perpendiculars were 
13 inches wide. Eight porters carried in 
the head. 

After taking photographs we set out to 
track the bull that had escaped, which was 
easy on Account of the great quantity of 
blood. A quarter of a mile, where the land 
fell away in a swale, and where the jungle 
had grown up amidst the trees, the buffalo 
sought cover, and I took no chances follow- 
ing him into that place; but we walked 
around it, and finding that no track came 
out, gave the task up for the day. I felt 
sure that we would find him dead in there 
in the morning, but we didn’t. For some 
reason or other I could not prevail upon B. 
to accompany me to the spot personally. 
He insisted that it would be as well to send 
a couple of porters over and await their re- 
port. I had little confidence in this pro- 
ceeding, being too well aware that African 
natives are only too prone to seize upon such 
occasions to merely squat down in some 
favored spot the moment they are out of 
sight of camp, and after a reasonable interval 
return with any kind of a story they choose 
to frame. I believe this buffalo was recover- 
able, but I desired no altercation with B., 
so awaited the porters’ return. Along in the 
afternoon they showed up, declaring they 
had penetrated the bit of jungle, had found 
much blood, and that the animal after wait- 
ing awhile had traveled on, and that they 
had followed his spoor for several miles to 
where it entered another patch of jungle. 
However, “all’s well that ends well.” If I 
had recovered this buffalo my license would 
have been filled; as it was I was free to 











seek another one, and the latter event oc- 
curred under most interesting circumstances. 

But this experience with the buffalo is 
really a double-barreled one. I have related 
only what I saw. What the porters saw is 
almost as interesting. The picture you will 
recall is an early summer’s day in an old 
New England apple orchard. Here and 
there might be a clump of bushes or a strip 
of thicket such as might mark a boundary 
wall, or has perhaps sprung up unheeded in 
an angle of the fence, or mayhap around 
some old dis-used well. Within one of these 
bits of covert, scarcely bigger than a lilac 
bush, as we literally brushed by it, lurked 
the two lone bulls. An arm thrust into the 
foliage would have touched their moist muz- 
zles. You can imagine them glaring out 
upon us, as, all unconscious of the menace, 
we passed by dragging that lengthening 
chain; you can imagine those two black 
heads thrust forth to mark our course, two 
black bodies covertly issuing, two huge 
threatening bulks watching our progress and 
cunningly calculating the moment for pre- 
cipitating their charge, and then full gallop 
down upon us, and we, plodding along with 
never a single thought of peril. Unques- 
tionably they would have got us but for the 
porters following a little distance in our 
rear. The first one to behold the scene 
yelled a warning cry, and inexplicable as it 
may seem, so deeply engrossed was I in my 
thoughts, I never heard a sound; but B. and 
Saa Sita and the porter carrying my Spring- 
field, all of them behind me, fortunately did 
hear it, and they beheld the situation a 
second sooner than did I. B. fired. The 
shot went wild, and his rifle jammed hope- 
lessly, so that I was left to handle the situa- 
tion alone. I recollect being conscious way 
back in my mind, as I sent in the shots from 
the Newton, of B. prancing about somewhere 
behind me, singing out futilely at the top 
of his voice, “Bunduki! “Bunduki!” (Gun! 
Gun!), alluding to the Springfield; but the 
boy who was toting the Springfield was long 
since as far up a tree as he could get, hav- 
ing flung that encumbering weapon aside, 
where for the moment it lay lost in the 
grass. Saa Sita, however, with a fine sense 
of the obligations of his calling, closed up 
to me, staunch, efficient and true. Saa Sita, 
I shake you by the hand; I tell you you are 
a brave man; you are a gunbearer, Saa Sita, 
and know no fear. Saa Sita, there will be 
backsheesh for this day’s work. Kua Heri! 


NWN TTT 























A WILD SHEEP PHOTOGRAPHED IN ALASKA 


The above photograph was sent us with the following letter from an Alaskan reader: 

September issue of Outdoor Life, and am enclosing one that may be of interest.—F. E. 
We are glad to know that the publication of Mr. Frost’s beautiful sheep picture was the 
Let us hope that the inspiration fever may continue to spread.—Editor. 


the 


Weston has sent us. 


Mr. 





“TI noted with interest Mr. Frost’s picture on page 183 of 
Weston.” 
he inspiration for so remarkable a sheep photograph as 
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Vacationing With Robinson Crusoe 


WE learned the song in the nursery. And 
then later we read about it. It was 
our first romance. And who has failed to 
thrill at the finding of the human footprint 
in the sand of that desert isle, and how often 
have we trembled in lonely places at the 
memory of the man-eating savages? How 
many of us have tried more or less surrep- 
titiously to reproduce in our back yards some 
of the things Robinson Crusoe made in his 
lonely dwelling place? 

The story is universal as well as immortal. 
Written by Daniel Defoe and published in 
1719 in England, Robinson Crusoe was soon 
translated into French and German, and then 
into Dutch and Italian. Later it became the 
treasure of childhood in many lands, for it 
may be found in Danish, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian and other languages. 

We are all familiar with the story, but if 
Edison had included in his famous list of 
questions, “Where is Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island?” not many, either with or without 
collegiate degrees, could have told. If the 
query had been put in reverse order, “For 
what are the Juan Fernandez Islands noted?” 
it probably would have helped but little. 
Indeed it would not have been of much avail 
to have the question as direct as, “With what 
English novel is the island of Masatierra as- 
sociated?” 

In the future, the connection will be more 
easily established, for the government of 
Chili is setting aside the famous island as 
a national park. Because of its relative in- 
accessibility, being approximately 400 miles 
from the mainland, it may be that Masa- 
tierra will never become a national park in 
the popular sense, but rather a great shrine 
dedicated to the hero of childhood. That is 
well. And while at present only trading 
vessels ply between the islands and the 
Chilean coast, in the future it may come to 
pass that the law of supply and demand will 
provide more rapid and comfortable trans- 
portation. This will then be an added at- 
traction to our South American tour. And 
now that the original setting is being called 
to popular attention, some energetic producer 
will surely give us the story in motion pic- 
tures filmed on the spot. According to the 
wisdom of our young years, we knew when 
we read it that the story was true, and while 
we may not all be able to include this new 
national park in our vacation possibilities, 
it will give added zest to the tale of the 
shipwrecked hero to be able to put our 
fingers, so to speak, upon the.cave which 
sheltered him and to know that parrots and 
many goats are still there. 

Daniel Defoe’s information upon which 
the tale of Robinson Crusoe is based has to 
do with the adventurous career of a Scotch 
mariner, Alexander Selkirk, who spent more 
than four years on the island of Masatierra, 
the largest of the Juan Fernandez group. In 
1868, British officers, in commemoration of 
this lonely residence, placed a tablet on the 
highest point of the island. This spot, about 
3,400 feet high, is known as Selkirk’s Look- 
out, because here the watchfires were built 
in hopes of attracting the attention of pass- 
ing vessels. The tablet reads: “In memory 


of Alexander Selkirk, mariner; a native of 
Largo, in the county of Fife, Scotland, who 
lived on this island in complete solitude four 
years and four months. He was landed from 
the ‘Cinque Ports,’ Galley, 96 tons, 18 guns, 
A. D. 1704, and was taken off in the ‘Duke, 


Cora Sutton Castle 


Poor old Robinson Crusoe! Poor old Robin. 
son Crusoe! 

They made him a coat of an old Nanny goat; 

I wonder how they could do so! 


privateer, 12th February, 1709. He died 
lieutenant of H.M.S. ‘Weymouth,’ A. D. 1723, 
aged 47 years. This tablet is erected near 
Selkirk’s Lookout by Commander Powell 
and the officers of H.M.S. ‘Topaz,’ A.D. 1868.” 

The Juan Fernandez Islands were discov- 
ered in 1563, but probably not by the Span- 
iard whose name they bear. That was the 
day of explorations. The English, French 
and Spanish were sailing the high seas and 
taking possession of what they found in the 
name of their respective sovereigns. This 
was two years before the Spaniards founded 
St. Augustine, the oldest city in the United 
States, and it was almost half a century be- 
fore the English colonists settled at James- 
town, Virginia. 

Of the three islands in the group, it is 
Masatierra, the largest, that is so intimately 
associated with the story of Robinson Crusoe. 
Santa Clara is not more than half the size 
of Masatierra, and the smallest of the three, 
the uninhabited Masafuera, lies farther to 
the west and is little more than a mountain 
peak. They are of volcanic origin. Masa- 
tierra is triangular in shape, being thirteen 
miles in its longest dimension. There are 
three ports on the northeastern coast, San 
Juan Bautista, sometimes called Cumberland 
Bay, Puerto Frances and Puerto Ingles. It 
is near this last that the famous cavern is 
located which supposedly served as shelter 
for Crusoe and his man Friday. 

The English buccaneer, Capt. William 
Dampier, spent sixteen days on the Juan 
Fernandez Islands in 1684, and in his story 
of his voyage around the world he gives in 
a manner much like Defoe the minute details 
of the life of a Moskito Indian who lived 
there alone for more than three years. “He 
had,” says Dampier, “with him his gun and 
a knife, with a small horn of powder and a 
few shot; which being spent, he contrived a 
way by notching his knife to saw the barrel 
of his gun into small pieces, wherewith he 
made harpoons, lances, hooks and a long 
knife; heating the pieces first in the fire, 
which he struck with his gun flint and a 
piece of the barrel of his gun, which he 
hardened—having learnt to do that among 
the English. The hot pieces of iron he would 
hammer out and bend as he pleased with 
stones, and saw them with his jagged knife 
or grind them to an edge by long labor, and 
harden them to a good temper as there was 
occasion. With such instruments as he made 
in that manner he got such provision as the 
island afforded, either goats or fish. At first 
he was forced to eat seal, which is very ordi- 
nary meat, before he had made hooks; but 
afterwards he never killed any seals but to 
make lines, cutting their skins into thongs. 
He: had a little house or hut half a mile 
from the sea, which was lined with goats’ 
skin; his couch or barbecue of sticks, lying 
along about two feet distant from the ground, 
was spread with the same, and was all his 
bedding. He had no clothes left, but only 
a skin about his waist. He saw our ship the 


dav before we came to an anchor, and did 
believe we were English, and therefore killed 
three goats in the morning before we came 
to an anchor, and dressed them with cab- 
bage, to treat us when we came ashore.” 

A few goats were put on the islands by the 
man who discovered them, and from these 
were propagated the many referred to by 
Dampier and in the Robinson Crusoe tale. 
They multiplied so rapidly that a hundred 
years later pirates came to depend upon the 
islands for supplies of fresh meat. Domestic 
animals have been put there from time to 
time, but they have rapidly reverted to the 
wild state. 

Dampier believed that with proper cultiva- 
tion anything suitable to the climate could 
be grown in these island valleys. He sug 
gests in particular corn, wheat, peas and 
yams or potatoes. He was quite right, for 
recent authentic information states that cere- 
als and all kinds of fruit are grown, es- 
pecially cherries and strawberries. Chile is 
the native home of our common potato, and 
the luscious strawberry is indigenous to the 
immediate region on both sides of the Andes. 
Both are common in this new national park. 
The trees on Masatierra are sub-tropical 
evergreens. With the one exception of the 
michai, which sheds its leaves in July and 
August, all others remain green thruout the 
year. Even the naturally deciduous peach 
tree, when acclimated, retains its leaves the 
year around. 

With the intention of settling and coloniz- 
ing Masatierra, Juan Fernandez tried to get 
a patent for the island, but he was unsuc- 
cessful. Several attempts have since been 
made at colonization, but today only sixty 
people live on the island, which is counted 
a part of the Chilean province in which Val- 
paraiso is located. These lonely dwellers on 
Masatierra are chiefly concerned with the 
fishing trade. Codfish, crayfish and lobster 
are particularly plentiful in the adjacent 
waters. These sixty, so far removed from 
“the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” can in 
their isolation, if familiar with, undoubtedly 
appreciate with peculiar poignancy those 
lines of Cowper supposedly by Selkirk dur- 
ing his solitary abode on the same island: 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the center all round to the sea 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O, Solitude! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face? 


Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 
They are so unaccustomed to man 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


A national park is the playground of the 
people. Unfortunately Masatierra is not 
readily accessible, being 396 miles from the 
Chilean mainland. But for those who can 
reach the new camping ground, it is prom- 
ised that all the original attractions will be 
preserved intact. A man Friday will be pro- 
vided as guide. A glamour of romance wil! 
hover above this national park in the Pacific 
Ocean. It is a beautiful tribute and su- 
premely fitting that the government of Chile 
should thus honor, not so much the English 
novelist, Daniel Defoe, as the universal hero 
of childhood, Robinson Crusoe. 
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HUGE PEAKS, REARING HIGH TO THE CLOUDS THEIR HALF-BARED HEADS 


Getting the Most Out of Winter 


As the Far North, the sandy desert and wide ocean have their lures, so has 






I FEEL very safe when I make the follow- 

ing assertion: To the average sportsman 
the warm days of summer and autumn are 
the days of sport, the days of outdoor recre- 
ation. Some even go so far as to state that 
this is the only time in which they can 
thoroly enjoy themselves; and when the first 
snow makes its appearance they reluctantly 
pack away their fishing tackle and golf clubs, 
hang up their hiking equipment and kodak, 
and enter into a state of partial hibernation, 
from which they fail to emerge until the 
warm spring zephyrs have dissolved Nature’s 
ermine coat and replaced it by one vastly 


warmer, but not a bit more beautiful. In 
short, Nature is a one-sided affair to the 
largest percentage of the mass of human 


beings whom we term sportsmen. 

Very, very strange it appears to me, for in 
my estimation she presents her best at all 
times of the year. Each month is a wee bit 
different, but just enough to furnish a per- 
fect round of enjoyment. There is always 
a change—a new form of recreation—and all 
that Nature asks is that we open our eyes 
and take advantage of these conditions. 

Certainly | adore summer. I go fishing, 
motoring, take a week-end hike or thoroly 
enjoy a score of other sports. Autumn is 
equally as interesting. I still go fishing, 
hunt the feathered game, or go deer hunting, 
if | choose. Nature is still full of fun. Then 
comes winter. “B-r-r-r-r-r-r,” most of us say. 


“Let us pick out a nice, warm seat by the “ 


fireplace and stick in the house.” To me it 
is only an added enticement to get out. It 


is the finishing touch that we all need in 
order to call ourselves sons and daughters 
of the “Red God,” whichever the case may 


be. 
In summer we see one side of Nature; in 
winter the other. 










Both are wonderful, but 
as different as day and night, and if we 


the timberline elevation in winter 


Tulley N. Nelson 


miss winter we have only seen half of what 
has been put here for our enjoyment. My 
memory fails to record the time, so long ago, 
when I took my first winter trip, but from 
that trip, whenever it was, I have never re- 
covered. On that trip I contracted a malady 
which has returned each and every season 
when the snow flies, and time and again I 
find my snowshoes swish-swishing to the land 
of the snowshoe rabbit and downy-white 
ptarmigan, to the hunting ground of the 
blood-thirsty white weasel and snowy owl. 
Here I wander to my heart’s content, the 
red blood in my veins tingling at the signs 
of Nature’s children openly printed on the 
snowy blanket. 

Until the novice has made such a trip he 
is unaware of the amount of wild life that 
can be seen and studied in the deep snows, 
and for this reason I am giving an accurate 
account of one of my many trips with the 
purpose of inspiring him to make the trip. 

Darkness still holds sway at 6 o’clock this 
winter morning as I slide into my mackinaw 
coat, take down the kodak from its hook on 
the wall, and creep into a world made light, 

















not by the coming dawn, but by a snowy 
garment. Daylight finds me in the heavy 
timber, black in comparison to the carpet 
underneath. The tell-tale tracks of many 
snowshoe rabbits bid me keep my eyes open, 
and I leave a meandering trail as I wander 
carefree in a land unpolluted by man. To 
me this is only a secondary consideration. 
What is an hour or two, if once in a while 
I can watch a white rabbit as he scampers 
over the snow, kicking his heels high in the 
air while he playfully circles around me? 

His spotless coat blends so perfectly with 
his surroundings that I can scarcely locate 
him as he halts in the lee of a snow-covered 
stump, and with ears stiffly erect watches 
me inquisitively. He seems to know that } 
have no gun with me today, and permits me 
to approach within ten feet of his hiding 
place, his sparkling eyes plainly revealing 
the fact that he is enjoying the whole pro- 
ceeding. With great care I focus my kodak, 
holding my breath lest he take offense. But, 
alas! just as I release the shutter he kicks 
his wide-spread toes high in the air and 
again scampers away, laughing in his rabbit 
fashion at the joke he has played. 

High above me a squirrel gives vent to 
his mirth by taunting me with a series of 
jubilant chatters, and I sneak off to the 
shadow of a giant pine tree and wind my 
film to the next exposure, hoping my next 
attempt will be more successful. 

A little farther a weasel silently crosses 
my path, darting here and there like a ray 
of sunlight as he follows the trail of some 
unfortunate rabbit. I curse myself for leav- 
ing the gun at home; then wander on. 

An hour later, just below timberline, a 
flock of blue grouse fly on noisy wing to the 
protection of a thick clump of spruce. There 
in the snow I see where they have spent the 
night buried in the deep drift, perfectly con- 
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tented with the bed Nature has 
provided. From here I pass into 
the open expanse of timberline, 
and again the scene changes. 

The never-silent wind has bared 
the high spots, and after piling 
the snow in every gulch and hol- 
low, has beat it down hard as 
the earth itself. Now I discard 
my snowshoes and start the climb 
to the topmost peak, 2,000 feet 
higher than the altitude at which 
timber refuses to exist. Scattered 
bunches of ptarmigan go squawk- 
ing from the patches of scrubby 
pine, and at times I am only a 
few feet distant, but still their 
protective coloring shields them 
from my vision; for bleak and 
cold as the mountain may seem, 
it is still covered with life—a dif- 
ferent form of life than most of 
us ever see—but once seen, how- 
ever, never to be forgotten, and 
one that will call us again and 
again. 

A cold wind keeps me moving 
now, and it may be that I see no 
game of any kind as I climb the 
rocky slope. It is just as likely, 
tho, that I scare up one or two 
huge Alaskan hares, for this is 
the kind of a home they choose. 
Sometimes they are pure white; 
sometimes light gray; sometimes 
a mottled color; and many a 
pleasant trip have I had chasing 
these furry creatures over the 
huge snowbanks. Indeed, it is no 
easy task to bring to bag several 
of these in a single hunt. Two 
of them will furnish a nice day 








gone. My heart pounds in my 
throat as I peer over, but not a 
sign of life do I see. Carelessly 
I step into the open, and im- 
mediately the rocks seem to move 
as sixteen sheep leap from their 
beds and race across the slope. 
Fortunately for me, they know 
that deep snow will bar their 
progress if they enter the forest, 
and they pause in their flight and 
permit me to make several time 
exposures. But tho they gaze at 
me in a puzzled manner while J 
tie the rawhide thongs of my 
snowshoes, they soon vanish like 
a whirlwind when my form is no 
longer visible. (One photo is 
submitted by the author showing 
these sheep, but it was not quite 
clear enough to show them when 
transferred to the copper plate.- 
Editor.) 

Down I plunge thru the white- 
ness, sliding gleefully in the 
steep places that defy my equilib- 
rium. Perhaps I fall and am all 
but buried. “Do I enjoy it?” 
“Indeed, to the utmost.” The 
roaring winds, high above, send 
only a thrill as they hurl snow- 
laden breaths at my retreating 
figure. 

The above outlined trip is one 
of the many that I take each 
winter in Colorado. All can be 
varied so that no two will be 
alike. At one time I am on 
snowshoes; another time I am on 
skis. I may make one a short 
irip; 1 may make another a pro- 
longed affair. One will be a 








of sport, and it is very probable 
that the weight of these will 
bother any ordinary hunter be- 
fore he gets home. 

Seldom do I harm them on my trips, how- 
ever, and once above the timber, I choose 
my goal and strive to reach it. Now the 
route leads me over great snowbanks, where 
a false step means a disasterous slide to the 
timber below; again it takes me over wind- 
swept ledges, where the ridge is bare on one 
side and piled high with an overhanging 
snow-comb on the other; in another place it 
will force me to crawl slowly over icy hum- 
mocks, where a slip may mean a life. It is 
all in the game, however, and without such 
conditions there would be less sport; for as 
each step takes me higher, the view becomes 
greater and greater, until at length I reach 
the top and gaze with satisfaction oer a 
scene witnessed by few. 

For miles on either side lays a world 
clothed in white—vast stretches of timber, 
once green, now mottled by winter’s hand— 
huge peaks, rearing high to the clouds their 
half-bared heads—steep chasms, piled deep 
with drifts that never melt—tiny lakes, all 
but hidden ’neath a coat of ice. It is in- 
describable. Magnificent, entrancing and 
awesome do not express half of the glory. 
And still but few of us ever witness it. 

Then far to the east I gaze. My heart 
thumps wildly. Rolling deeply one o’er the 
other approaches a huge sea of clouds—the 
vanguard of an approaching storm. Hardly 
have I noticed this when a dim shadow 
hovers over me, then passes on. I look 
above. A wisp of cloud has passed—so thin 
that it is scarcely distinguishable in the at- 
mosphere. Particles of frost fall in its wake 
and I move on. Well do I know the mean- 
ing of this, and a storm far above timberline 
is not always an agreeable companion. 

Fifteen minutes later frosty flakes are 
gently wafted downward and the storm is 
in progress. “Am I panic-stricken?” you 
ask. Such would be the height of folly. 
There is pleasure in it all; something new 


STEEP CHASMS PILED DEEP WITH DRIFTS THAT NEVER 
MELT 


in each change of Nature’s mood; and even 
when the blinding snow obscures all vision, 
there is enchantment to be found. 

Again I near the timber’s edge, but far 
from where I emerged from its shadow in 
the morning. Then again comes signs of 
life—tracks of the bighorn sheep. He, too, 
knows that a storm is due, and he is leading 
his band down from the windy height to 
shelter in the lee of a mass of cliffs which 
rise at the timber’s edge. 

Carefully I anchor my snowshoes lest they 
slip and clatter over the stones, and with 
my kodak set at infinity I walk in their 
tracks. They do no wandering, and I know 
that the wise leader has a fixed destination. 
The snow is now falling faster, and I hurry 
down to the topmost bluff, knowing well how 
soon all chance for a good exposure will be 
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nature study; another a hunt for 
snowshoe rabbits or the Alaskan 
hares. Sometimes I make a fox 
set at timberline; sometimes I 
still-hunt him and beat him at his own game. 

And tho I take the same trip in summer, 
it will lack the essentials that give it first 
place as a winter sport. Now the entire 
country is an open book. All that 
need do is to read. Now it is a vast 
theater where the comedies and tragedies of 
life are enacted by folks of the wild and 
printed in tell-tale manner on Nature’s paper. 
Now we can glide smoothly over the hills— 
no fallen logs, no rock-strewn stretches bar 
our progress. If we fall, we need not care. 
There are no wicked obstacles to bruise our 
bones; each fall is a pleasure. 

But above all looms the fact that on such 
a trip we miss none of the wild life that 


we 


goes to make our trips one of the grandest 
. 


ines on earth. 











HERE I DISCARD MY SNOWSHOES 
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A SPORTSMAN AND HIS FAMILY IN THE NORTH 


Last year (summer and fall of 1920) R. S. Mebane, his wife and son traveled from their home in South Carolina to Alaska and Yukon Terri- 
tory on an expedition for big game. They succeeded in connecting with some beautiful trophies and also in having a delightful and interesting trip. 
Mr. ~—— Sr., has written us some very enthusiastic letters about the country and the game which his party secured. In one of these communi- 
cations 1@€ Says: 

“We really secured some wonderful trophies. The moose killed by my son had a spread of 64% inches, but the beauty of it was not confined 
by any means to the spread. It was very unusual and had two immense palms in front, one with five points and one with six points, and these palms 
were about as big as the ordinary moose horns. The web of this moose extended back about 44 inches, including the palm. and one web was 
21% inches wide and one 18% inches wide. It has been pronounced by all of the Yukon guides and hunters who saw it, and by men of experience 
in New York who saw it at Abercrombie & Fitch Company’s place, as tle best moose head they had ever seen. My wife killed a splendid ram with 
almost perfect head. The horns measured full 40 inches in length and the base 14% inches, the curl being very symmetrical, and no broken points. 
I got the best caribou head. It had 46 points and was wonderfully beautiful and symmetrical. We killed five grizzly bears, one of them measuring 
9 feet 8 inches long and 9 feet wide from toe to toe—lI refer to the measure of the hide. All of our other bears were good ones, including one black 
bear 8 feet long. We got five moose, all beauties, eleven caribou, eight splendid rams, none of them less than 37 inches. We wer outfitted by Billie 
Armstrong—and a better organization never went into the woods. Jack Pringle was our cook, and he was a wonder. Our Indians were Frank Stick, 
horse wrangler, and Bobbie and Jimmie Kane, our guides. If I went back again I would want exactly the same crowd to take care of me.” 
Picture No. 1—Mr. Mebane, Jr., and his big moose; No. 2—Bobby Kane with Mr. Mebane’s (Sr.) 38-inch ram; No. 3—Mrs. Mebane and her 40- 
inch ram; No. 4—Mrs. Mebane’s big caribou killed at 200 yards; No. 5—R. S. Mebane and Bobby Kane with two nice rams killed by Mr. Mebane. 
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The Killing of “Wild Bull’ Hickok 


EATED in front of the Rainbow Hotel 
at Great Falls one early summer’s day 
was Henry Burmeister, an old-time success- 
ful sheepman, who had operated near Cas- 
cade, Mont., then retired and since deceased. 
A vacant chair was beside him and I took it. 
He had evidently been meditating over the 
early and more exciting days of the past, 
and was in a reminiscent mood. He was of 
German birth, had come to this country as a 
young man and had made good—a man of 
absolute integrity and the soul of honor. I 
was no sooner seated than he launched into 
an account of an overland trip he had taken 
from Bozeman, Mont., to the Black Hills in 
1876, in the days of the gold excitement 
there. He spoke in a pronounced German 
accent, which I shall not attempt to imitate. 
“[ have read the history and different ac- 
counts of the early days in the Black Hills,” 
he said, “but I have never seen a true ac- 
count of the murder of ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok.” 
He paused, then continued. “I was an eye- 
witness to that tragedy.” Observing that I 
was quite interested in his statement, he 
narrated to me his trip to the Black Hills, 
the details of which I will not relate, but 
some of the features which particularly inter- 
ested me I will mention. He prefaced his 
account by saying, “You know, I was the 
discoverer of the richest gold mine in the 
Black Hills, and after working it for awhile 
the claim was jumped and I was beaten out 
of it.” This was getting even more interest- 
ing, and I settled down to listen. 

“I was living in Helena in those days,” he 
said, “and, the truth is, I had a sweetheart 
in Chicago and had made up my mind to go 
back and get married. This was. in 1876. 
The fact that Indians coming to trade from 
time to time had paid for their supplies in 
gold dust, I think, is what first gave rise to 
the belief that there was gold in the hills. 
The Sioux were then on the war path. A 
year or two before a party of from forty to 
sixty—I forget the exact number—had start- 
ed out from Bozeman, but had been driven 
back by the Sioux within a few days after 
their departure, with the loss of five or six 
killed. In the fall of 1875 and the winter 
following notices were posted in Helena, and 
I presume in other places in the territory, 
that a large outfit would start from Bozeman 
for the Black Hills some time in April of 
1876, the idea being to get as large a num- 
ber as possible in order to successfully cope 
with the Indians. So I joined the outfit, not 
so much for the purpose of going to the 
Black Hills as to go on farther east to secure 
a life partner, as I said.” I believe he said 
the party consisted of either 274 or 374 
persons. 

He then related the manner of conducting 
an overland trip of this sort, namely, that 
the entire number was under the command 
of a captain, that military regulations pre- 
vailed to a large extent, that scouts were 
selected from among those best qualified to 
ride ahead of the wagon train, of which he 
was one, and scouts riding on either side of 
the train; how the wagons were drawn into 
a circle for the night, and the disposition of 
the horses, which I think were kept inside 
the circle; the placing of sentries on guard 
at night, the punishment of whom for falling 
asleep on duty was death, and of how he had 
pleaded so strenuously for the life of a young 
chap who, weary, had fallen asleep while on 
duty, that his life was spared. 

I forget the length of time he told me 
was consumed in making the trip, but recall 
his saying they passed over the Custer battle- 
field some two or three days before the mas- 
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sacre, as they afterwards learned. On reach- 
ing the Black Hills he was seized with the 
gold fever, abandoned the idea of going on, 
and located a mining claim in the vicinity, 
which turned out to be the richest in the 
Black Hills. 

“One morning,” continued Henry, and I 
think he said it was on a Sunday, “a com- 
panion and I had come down from the claim 
into town for supplies, and while waiting 
for him when he was over at a store I was 
standing leaning up against a small building 
used for a saloon, and was between the door 
and the window, a tall man with a beard 
walked hurriedly over to the saloon and en- 
tered. As he passed me he said, ‘Good 
morning, and I said ‘Good morning’ to him. 
His hurry and apparent excitement caused 
me to turn around and look in the window, 
and I saw him pull out his pistol and fire. 
He then ran out and I went in. Wild Bill 
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and another man had been sitting at a table 
playing cards; they and the bartender were 
the only ones in the place at the time. Wild 
Bill lay bleeding on the floor, having been 
shot from behind. The man with whom he 
had been playing and myself started to pick 
him up, when the bartender said, ‘It’s no 
use; he’s dead.’ I then left the place. The 
man who had shot him, whose name was 
McCaul, was captured and a miners’ jury 
was impaneled. I, for one, was called to sit 
on the jury, but explained that I could not 
understand the English language sufficiently 
and was excused. I did not want to sit on 
the jury anyhow, nor did I want it known 
that I had witnessed the shooting, and said 
nothing concerning it. The room in which 
the trial was held was packed with by- 
standers, among whom was myself. Every 
juror was armed (with a rifle, I think he 
said). The bartender, in testifying, men- 
tioned that a tall man with a beard had 
entered immediately after the shooting and 
had undertaken to assist in removing Wild 
Bill, but was unable to identify me; as every- 
body wore beards in those days, the descrip- 
tion was not very complete; and I refrained 
from disclosing myself, as I did not care to 
be mixed up with it. McCaul pleaded justi- 
fication, claiming that Wild Bill had ruined 
his sister. After listening to the evidence 
the jury retired to an adjoining room and 
the crowd waited. When the jury returned, 
they entered the room in single file, each 
with his gun held in both hands in front of 
him, saying, ‘Make way for the jury; make 
way for the jury.’ They returned a verdict 
of not guilty. 


McCaul then left Deadwood, 


joining in with a party going to Cheyenne. 

“In those days all of the Black Hills were 
supposed to be in the territory of Wyoming, 
and perhaps were for all I know. Anyway. 
a few days later a man named Martin, who 
had been appointed U. S. marshal and had 
just learned of the fact, came to me with a 
fine carpenter’s kit, which he said had cost 
him over a hundred dollars, and wanted to 
sell it to me for fifty dollars, stating that he 
was anxious to get to Cheyenne to assume 
the duties of his office, and needed funds to 
get there, but was more particularly anxious 
to catch up with McCaul and arrest him, the 
verdict of the jury not having been at all to 
the liking of a good many, and Wild Bill 
having been quite a popular fellow. I did 
not need the kit and told him so, but when 
he came down to either fifteen or twenty 
dollars for it, I purchased it, and he started 
off in pursuit of the party, which had left 
a couple or three days previously. I after- 
wards learned that he caught up with them, 
and in traveling along he confided to McCaul 
that he was a desperado and how he had 
‘cheated’ the vigilantes, which induced Mc- 
Caul to boast about how he had ‘cheated’ 
them; that on arrival at Cheyenne he placed 
McCaul under arrest, where he was tried, 
found guilty and hanged. 

“Well, things were going along fine at the 
mine and I was getting out lots of gold. 
One day I came down for provisions, and 
on returning I found a stockade built around 
the mine, with a small door near the ground 
that one had to stoop to get thru—practically 
crawl thru. Outside the stockade was a 
deadline drawn and a notice warning people 
to keep out. During my absence my claim 
had been ‘jumped.’ I returned to town and 
consulted an attorney, who advised me to go 
back, taking with me a witness, and make 
demand for the return of my property, which 
I started out to do. However, my witness, 
when he reached the deadline, was afraid to 
go farther, but I went ahead, got to the door 
and gained admittance. There were two 
men inside the enclosure, one who had been 
a clerk in a store where I had traded and 
the other a little Irishman who was known 
as a professional claim-jumper. 

“Instantly he whipped out his revolver and 
pointed it at me and I whipped out mine 
and stuck it in his face, when the fellow who 
had been the clerk said, ‘Why, that’s Henry 
Burmeister; he’s all right; he’s a fine fel 
low; don’t shoot him’; and the Irishman 
dropped his revolver, but I still stood there 
with the revolver stuck in front of his face. 
I would not have shot him anyway, but | 
was really so scared that I couldn’t drop 
my arm right away. Well, I made demand 
for my property, but it did no good. I re- 
turned to the man who was waiting outside 
of the dead-line, and we went back to town. 

“It seems that some bankers had conspired 
to gain possession of my mining claim, and 
had hired this professional claim-jumper and 
the other fellow to jump it. Litigation en 
sued. They claimed that I had filed a day 
or two before the ceding of the land to the 
United States by the Indians; in other 
words, while it was still Indian country. | 
put up considerable money with the at 
torneys to carry on the fight until | was 
about broke, when I returned to Helena, 
and for a year or two after my return I re- 
ceived demands from time to time for money 
to defray the expenses of the litigation, 
which I remitted, but finally had to give it 
up, as I was no longer able to meet these 
demands.” 
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SOME OF THE WILD LIFE AND LURES OF ALASKA 


The North will always be as attractive a lure for the man who has been there as it is a mystery for the one who hasn’t. The fauna and 
firma, glaciers, the rivers, the mountains and the weather all contain a distinctive charm in the North not found in our states. Outdoor Life has 
heretofore been the greatest instrument in this country for picturing and describing this wonderful land, and we shall continue to do so. The pictures 

rouped herewith will interest the sportsman, naturalist and traveler. They were sent us by H. L. Gentsch, a well-known Alaska sportsman, who 
as the honor of having brought down a 68-inch moose on the Kenai Peninsula, and who has promised much valuable matter to our readers from 
that country in the future. 
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Salmon Trolling for Sport 


APTAIN ARCHIE CANN, bar pilot, 

river pilot, skilled navigator and_all- 
around seaman, was probably the first white 
man to catch salmon off the mouth of the 
great Columbia River with hook and line, 
for in April, 1892, on the initial trip of the 
first Columbia River lightship to its position 
at anchor off the mouth of the Columbia, he 
during his leisure moments cast a hook over- 
board baited only with a piece of red flannel, 
and to his great surprise was rewarded by 
experiencing the thrill of a vicious bite on 
the baited end of the line, which on being 
drawn in proved to have firmly caught on 
the hook a splendid specimen of the lordly 
royal chinook salmon. 

Previous to this time it had always been 
supposed that the royal chinook would not 
bite at anything immediately upon reaching 
the fresh waters of the Columbia River, nor 
will he bite at any bait offered him in the 
river in front of Astoria. There seems to 
be an exception to the rule that the chinook 
salmon will not bite in the waters of the 
Columbia and its tributaries, for at the foot 
of the falls at Oregon City salmon are taken 
every year with hook and line—the accepted 
theory in explanation of this exception being 
that the fish, becoming tired of its unsuc- 
cessful efforts to jump the falls, tarries awhile 
in the pool below the falls to recuperate its 
strength, and while recuperating, the pangs 
of hunger seem to affect him. It is a well- 
recognized fact that the salmon after once 
entering the Columbia spurns all food. The 
fish is bent on its supreme mission in its 
life. It obeys only the driving instinct 
which compels it to hasten to its spawning 
ground, where it first received its life, and 
there propagate its kind. 

When weeks after entering the Columbia 
it finally reaches its destination it bears but 
little resemblance to the proud fish it once 
was. It is ragged, discolored, torn, mis- 
shapen, its skin covered with blotches, its 
fins are partly worn off, and after having 
performed its mission, it dies. The royal 
chinook never returns to the Pacific Ocean 
after having spawned. Its dead body floats 
to the first pool, eddy, or obstacle that would 
hold the carcass, and there it becomes the 
food supply for the young salmon. 

The royal chinook has been rightly named. 
It is the king of all fish. Closely related to 
the trout, its reputation as a delicacy is 
famed the world over. Its home is and has 
been from time immemorial the waters of 
the Columbia. Here it is native. Before the 
coming of the white man, countless tribes 
of Indians inhabited this region, whose prin- 
cipal article of subsistence was the salmon, 
the most important tribe being the Chinooks, 
whose name is now handed down to posterity 
by the lordly salmon which bears their name. 

Astoria, the metropolis of the mouth of 
the river, was interested only in salmon as 
a commercial product. Capt. Cann’s stories 
of his wonderful catches of salmon from off 
the lightship created but little interest in 
the city. To the sport fisherman it was not 
conceivable that salmon could be raised to 
the heights of a sport fish, for was it not a 
commercial fish, and was not its mission in 
life to get into a tin can? To the com- 
mercial fisherman and the salmon packer it 
meant nothing, as it was not conceivable to 
him that the newly-discovered fact of their 
being able to be caught at sea with hook 
and line could ever be capitalized com- 
mercially. Even the well-authenticated story 
that 150 salmon had been caught on the 
lightship in a single day did not affect those 
interested in the industry. 
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And so the matter rested. The streams 
and lakes of the Oregon country abound in 
trout, and offer inducements in the way of 
fishing that cannot be surpassed elsewhere. 
Sport fishermen were therefore not inter- 
ested. One day a commercial fisherman, 
more adventurous than the other members 
of his craft, ventured out on the broad bosom 
of the mighty Pacific Ocean, and there cast 
out his lines, keeping his boat going at a 
slow rate of speed. Fish after fish was 
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hauled in by him. His catch was a surprise 
to himself as well as to the commercial fish 
world here. Other boats appeared to com- 
pete with him for the catch of salmon. As 
a result the style of the boat was changed 
to adapt it to this kind of fishing, the troll- 
ing boats being larger and more comfortable 
than the boats which are used in the river 
for gill-net fishing. Tackle was improved 
upon likewise, so that today trolling for sal- 
mon is an industry, as well recognized as 
gill netting, trapping and seining. In the 
latter operation we have horses that fish. 
One can readily imagine the surprise await- 
ing the uninitiated when he sees seines fully 
jaden drawn in by teams of stout horses. 
Our object in this short article is to dis- 
cuss only the subject of salmon trolling—not 
that other methods of catching this lordly 
fish are uninteresting. Trolling appeals to 
the sport fisherman, and is devoid of the 
monotonous feature of hard work which ac- 
companies the other methods of catching the 
salmon. During the salmon trolling season, 
which lasts thruout the entire summer, hun- 
dreds of boats leave Astoria and the neigh- 
borhood towns for the trolling grounds. A 
two hours’ run with motor boat from Astoria 
brings them well into the center of the 
grounds. Lines are now cast. These lines 
are of stout cotton and having a hook with 
a single barb. Up and down the coast under 
a slow bell the boats run on. The lines, 
usually five in number, drift astern. One 
line is directly behind the propeller; the 
others, two on each side, are held in position 





by outriggers. 
equipment. 

One seldom waits long before a bite is 
experienced. When this happens to the com- 
mercial fisherman, the boat is not stopped, 
but chugs merrily onward, the line is deftly 
hauled in, and after the fish is taken off, is 
once more recast into the sea. Sport fisher- 
men who have made the trip and have used 
regulation salmon fishing tackle are content 
with but one line, and prefer to play their 
catch, tiring the fish out completely before 
landing him, and spurn the use of a gaff 
hook in bringing the fish into the boat. One 
line with a single hook thereon suffices for 
the sport fisherman. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
trip is the experience of seeing the large 
numbers of salmon in their native element, 
all following the boat in its course over the 
fishing grounds. The waters of the Pacific 
are exceptionally clear in these latitudes, and 
the simple expedient of hauling in the line 
is rewarded by seeing the salmon in con- 
siderable numbers following the bright 
spoon right up to the edge of the boat. 

The troller has a much greater variety of 
salmon to select from than any of the other 
fishermen of this section. Species caught 
exclusively in Puget Sound waters, or in 
the Frazier River of British Columbia, and 
occasionally even a salmon known only to 
the rivers of northermost Alaska, are brought 
into Astoria by the trollers. These salmon 
are unquestionably influenced by the great 
body of fresh water pouring into the Pacific 
at this point, and apparently hesitate under 
the spell of that instinctive force, which 
leads them to their spawning grounds, the 
place of their birth. Their stay at the mouth 
of the Columbia is not for long, for the 
goal is hundreds of miles—yes, thousands of 
miles to the north—and there they must 
return. 

With this wonderful fishing grounds at its 
very doors, Astoria can, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, claim to possess the 
finest fishing grounds for sportsmen in the 
world. This is especially true when we con- 
sider the high quality of the catch. Salmon 
occupies a place second to none as a choice 
food fish, and the salmon of the Columbia 
River has a reputation, and a deserved one, 
of being the finest salmon caught anywhere. 
Even before the advent of the white man, the 
primitive Indian not only caught the salmon 
for his own use as a food, but dried the 
same, and used the dried fish in his com- 
mercial dealings with the tribes farther 
inland. 

From this simple beginning there has de- 
veloped one of the greatest industries of the 
Pacific Coast, the annual catch of salmon in 
the vicinity of Astoria amounting to over 
$5,000,000 annually. Fishing salmon for 
sport is still in its infancy here, having been 
confined to the pool just below the falls at 
Oregon City. At that place the sport fisher- 
man is more than pleased if his efforts will 
yield him one good-sized salmon as a result 
of his day’s work. Mark Siddall, who is the 
Astoria authority on sport activities, recom- 
mends the use of somewhat heavier tackle 
than is used by the fishermen at Oregon 
City Falls, the fish having a wider range 
both horizontally and vertically in the broad 
waters of the Pacific than in the river below 
the falls. Trolling for salmon has been 
practiced for but about five or six years, and 
the few who have been privileged to fish for 
salmon in this manner as a sport are mostly 
from cities other than Astoria—a fact we 
must admit is not to the credit of this city. 


This completes the fishing 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like ‘this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 


You Never Can Tell 


T is a queer world—this one we live in 
and queerer still are the people who tell 
themselves they are the rulers thereof. 

Are they? I wonder! It seems to me 
that they are more like a bit of thistle seed 
whisked here and there by the winds of 
chance or fate or some such unknown power, 
and that instead of ruling they are ruled in 
many ways by many things. 

Do you remember, back in boyhood days, 
the complex personalities of “the gang” who 
grew up with you? 

I guess every man alive can sit down and 
look back into the musty memories of youth 
and dig up quite several surprises for him 
self if he wants to take the time to do it. 

Do you remember the wiseacres and busy- 
bodies among the gossipy old women and 
querulous old men, all of whom had outlived 
their usefulness, but were still overlooked, 
to -cumber the earth and dig up trouble? 

They had each and every boy in that gang 
all mapped and charted, sealed, signed, con- 
signed and delivered to the only possible 
niche he could occupy in the future! 

They certainly had gone deeply into the 
prophet-ing line, and they foretold, to the 
last detail, just exactly what was going to 
happen to each “brat” in that gay company 
of carefree, happy-go-lucky adventurers who 
whooped and yelled and banged one another 
about with reckless disregard for safety o1 
any other of the day’s complex details as 
they lived their wild lives under the sun! 

And you remember, v-e-r-y distinctly, don’t 
you, how most of that gang of boy com- 
panions of yours, and, altogether likely your- 
self along with them, were, according to 
these croaking prophets of evil, already des 
tined for the penitentiary ? 

Yes—most of the gang were to land there 
without fail; if these prophets could have 
their way the whole surface of the earth 
would be covered by jails, and those people 
not of the elect, according to the prophets, 
would be in jail all their lives! 

The trouble is not with the boys of then 
or of today, but with the old croakers them 
selves who have outlived their fair share of 
the world’s time and are now just fossilized 
old wrecks, slowly going to pieces; they for 
get how to stay young at heart; they live 
backward into a different age from today, 
and they compare all else with the past; they 
are burdened with the evil weight of idle- 
ness and they “sour” and ferment and bub- 
ble over with noxious, evil gasses that poison 
the surroundings as well as themselves, and 
the world is all wrong to their warped vision. 

In truth, brother, the world is all right, 
and it keeps right on running at the numbe: 
of R. P.M. and H.P. originally prescribed 


and laid down in the blue prints. and it al- 
wavs will so far as mankind is concerned, 


for the age of man and his influence, reck- 
oned against the age of time, is as the light 
of a match against the black wall of night— 
nor does man make more impression than 
that on the Great Cosmic Plan that causes 
everything to “go” in all the universe, of 
which this world is as a grain of sand to a 
mountain. 

As for boys—they are the greatest 
thing in the world—except girls! 

Don’t overlook the bet, brother; our young- 
lings are the real rulers of the world, and 
they live the free, untrammeled lives of 
kings and queens, which is fitting and wholly 
to be expected of a tribe of people who de- 
vote themselves to adventure—for they are 
adventurers, one and all, to whom the world 
is new, wide open and one grand place all 
ready and waiting to be explored, poked into, 
busted up and picked to pieces to see what 
makes it go! 

To you, brother, and to me, looking back 
at this coming company of joyous ones, there 
is no mystery; we pride ourselves on our 


one 
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The Song of the Old-Timer 


I’m back to the rush of the city, 
I’m here ’midst the bustle and din; 
It’s what I’ve been planning and _ plan- 
ning, 


But somehow it doesn’t fit in! 


When day in the west is a-dying, 
And evening creeps into the sky, 

I miss the old gleam of the campfire, 
I miss my old tent with a sigh! 


The rush and the roar drive me crazy, 
And tho there’s amusement and fun, 
I'd barter my soul for the prairie, 
\ dog and a pipe and a gun! 


I don't want society evenings, 
And dinners with sumptuous fare; 
Just give me a tough little pony, 
And freedom to roam and to swear! 


I can't bear the thought of remaining, 
And breathing my last in this place; 

1 want just the stars and the silence, 
Before I abandon the race! 


The West, the wide West is a-calling, 
[ haven’t the heart to say no! 

I’m old and I’m gray and I’m weary, 
But still I must go, I must go! 


I’m back to the rush of the city, 
I’m here ’midst the bustle and din; 
It’s what I’ve been planning and plan- 
ning, 
But sometow it doesn’t fit in! 
VLADIMIR DILLON. 


experience, and the best thing we do is to 
give advice! 

We know all about it—almost as much as 
the croaking prophets who see nothing but 
evil looming ahead of youth. 

We have laid down a lot of rules and laws, 
most of them utterly devoid of sense, and 
we have set ourselves the task of living as 
best we can under this fearful handicap! 

I wonder how it would seem to be free to 
live and do as we pleased—really! 

I do not believe any of us could stand it 
for a week! Certainly the hardest work in 
the world is the job of doing nothing; if 
you doubt this just try loafing with not a 
thing to do, or think about, or worry over 
for a week—you’ll be whimpering to come 
back, no matter how hard the work may be, 
for you couldn’t stand the very loneliness 
of it! 

No desert rat was ever half so lonely as 
the rich loafer in the big city, for the desert 
rat has hope ahead—always just below the 
horizon—but the rich loafer has nothing 
not even peace or sunshine, or free winds 
not a single thing of sufficient value has he 
to make life worth the small trouble of 
breathing, and he hates himself with hot, 
deep hate, which he tries to camouflage un- 
der forced gaiety and plunging dissipation. 

The older men get, and the more idle, the 
more warped their vision and the less good 
they can see, so they condemn everything 
and everybody—but themselves! 

Let’s see how accurate these old croakers 
were at the prophecy business; let’s just go 
back to my own little town, where “the 
gang” was probably as riotous and care-free 
as any gang that ever lived, and it was com- 
posed of as great a variety of adventurers, 
sinners and angels as a canvas of the genus 
homo could produce anywhere. 

The prophets had the future mapped for 
all of them, and good was not in it except 
for the one or two favored exceptions whu 
were to be allowed to live on! 

Take Clyde H., son of an ordinary family, 
as an example; he was to occupy the black- 
est cell in Hell because of his iniquity! Do 
you know what ailed him? He wanted to 
know what made everything “go,” so he took 
most things to pieces, causing much woe 
and many lamentations in his neighborhood. 

He didn’t go to Hell at all, but is the head 
of his own company back in Connecticut, 
where he gets a lot of joy out of manufac- 
turing a multitude of things of brass that 
we all find useful in our daily lives. They 
think quite a lot of him in his own town, 
and he is a deacon, or vice-president, or 
whatever it is, in his church, where he goes 
at least three Sundays a month and 
(I opine) puts in the fourth openly fishing 
for bass, which is all well and good, for 
going fishing is a regular religion of itself, 
tho some people don’t seem to learn that 
fact—ever. 











Bob S., minister’s son, model boy; wore 
“store clothes” on Sunday, washed his face, 
combed his hair and went to church regu- 
larly, where he pulled off considerable cus- 
sedness of various kinds to keep from getting 
lonesome. He was the apple of the prophet’s 
eye, and great things were to be his—if he 
lived. 

So far as I know, Bob has only been in 
jail twice, but the last time happens to be 
for life, because he complicated burglary by 
shooting a house owner who took 
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mere humanity could conjure up, for his was 
a hopeless case! 

Do you know how he “turned out?” He 
is an electrical engineer, and a good one, 
who has invented several things that the 
world has found of such worth that he can 
write his check for six figures and the bank 
will cash it and never bat an eye! Maybe 
it pays to dream—if we can dream hard 
enough and deep enough, what? 

Billy N. is a wealthy land owner because 
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ville in the last thirty years, and is still a 
marvel of grace and activity, tho his hair is 
quite gray. 

He has danced his way all over the world 
and appeared by request before about every 
one of the civilized rulers of the world: he 
is really a wonder, is Pete T., who used to 
“do steps” for the gang of us, while Bill F. 
or some of the other of our natural mu- 
sicians furnished the music on guitar, banjo, 
“French harp” or combination of these. 

Many of the gang just settled 





a shot at the black shadow that 
had broken into his home; he got 
Bob, too, but, unfortunately, he 
didn’t get him quickly enough 
nor hard enough—just smashed 
a leg for him, which held Bob 
there until the police got him 
and the house owner died a year 
or two later, clearly from the shot 
Bob had given him, but in such 
a manner that Bob got life in- 
stead of the rope, on some tech- 
nical point of law. 

All of this may be the penalty 
for being a preacher's son, and 
it may not—I don’t know—l’m 
only recording the results. 

The brothers G. were natural- 
born athletes, who were always 
turning hand-springs, flip-flops 
and other unseeming gymnastic 
stunts; they could do everything 
that the circus posters could do, 
and they saw every circus that 
came to town; meantime, their 
father being a stone mason, they 
mixed mortar and carried the hod 
and at eventide they played pool 
or cards or went swimming—but 
never to church, | think. 

They didn’t have a show for 
Heaven at all; they were con- 
demned out of hand on general 
principles before they got a start 
—according to the prophets. 

The older brother is dead, and 
the younger one, Jim, is present 
owner, and has been for years, of 
one of the biggest circuses in the 
country, after working his way 
from tumbler in the ring to 
owner, and he has quite a numer- 
ous family of law-abiding young- 
sters, citizens of today. 

Harry R., son of the _ hotel 
keeper, a live boy, who was an 
artist at stealing watermelons 
and doing other more serious ad- 
ventures (and a consequent can- 
didate for the reform school ai 
an early age—according to the 
croakers), is a manufacturer in 
New York, making safety razors 








Killed by William Everett, January 9, 1921. 
This cougar was feeding on a young elk, 
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down into prosaic farmers, mer- 
chants, and such like contented 








AN OLYMPIC MOUNTAIN COUGAR 


Photo by Herrick. Compts. Grant W. Humes 


Weight, dressed, 137% lbs. 
which it had slain. 


citizens, who live like other peo- 
ple and are the owners of bank 
accounts, automobiles, church 
pews, families, dogs ’n everything 

just like the big majority of 
the avorld’s cilizens, and, so far 
as I know, not any of them other 
than poor old Bob S. ever did 
acquire a permanent residence at 
the expense of the state, tho I 
suppose it quite likely that some- 
times, here and there, once in a 
while, for some minor offense or 
other, a member of that gang has 
probably been arrested—the gang 
wouldn’t be human if this had 
not happened! 

I suppose this may have been 
a matter of chance; most of us 
are not born first cousin to some 
prominent angel, nor are we ex 
empt from the promptings of the 
inner devils that egg us on to do 
what we want to instead of 
doing what our laws say we must 
do to keep from stepping on the 
other fellow’s corns! 

The point I make is this: Most 
of us are born human, and we 
acquire hope, adventurous long- 
ings, high ambition, acquisitive- 
ness and a lot of other more or 
less desirable things along with 
our breath and the ability to yell 
loud enough to attract the lady 
who feeds us our first breakfast 
food and does the necessary 
spanking to convince us that life 
is something we've got a lot of 
things to learn about. 

If I am right, the croakers are 
all false prophets’ and deserving 
of no notice except from the 
keepers of retreats for the men- 
tally twisted. I leave it to you 
to figure out the answer from 
your own experience, and I be 
lieve you will agree with me. 

Every man is a natural savage, 
born with a longing for freedom 
under the sun, for contact with 


do 





and other specialties. 

Jim McG., whom the old 
women held up as a model villain 
for all the girls to stay away from, went on 
the stage until the “movie” business started, 
then he joined forces with it, and today he 
is a hard-working director for one of the big 
companies, with a home and family of his 
own in Pasadena. 

George B., a team-mate for Jim straight 
down the line, followed almost exactly the 
same course, and is also a Los Angeles movie 
director, turning out good work for another 
big company. 

Olive May, well known to the stage, was 
neighbor and schoolmate with both these 
boys, and was consigned to the remotest 
depths by the prophets, but got by them and 
became a national success in spite of the 
croakers. 

Charlie S., a lonely lad not given to the 
boisterous sports, but a dreamer and looker- 
on from the edges, still a loyal gang-member 
with the rest of us, and probably the most 
ardent dime-novel reader of all of us, was 
to get all the evil things done to him that 
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he knew how to invest—to buy and sell; he 
was a gang leader. Tom F. is a newspaper 
man—and will die one of the guild. Bill F. 
and Dick and Jess, all Tom’s brothers, 
turned to music and vaudeville for some 
years and then reformed and settled down 
outside of jail, so far as I know. 

Pete W., son of a good old-fashioned doc- 
tor, is today and has been for years one of 
the best black-face comedians on the vaude- 
ville stage, and you have undoubtedly 
laughed at his songs and pleasantries which 
he gives the world under a stage name that 
you would recognize instantly if 1 were to 
write it here. Pete has a nice family and 
a good Nebraska farm, where he makes 
about as much annually out of corn and 
hogs as he does out of his stage business; 
and nobody I’ve ever met hates Pete. 

Frequently on the same bill with him, and 
still a loyal friend, is another, Pete T. 

Pete T., under a stage name, is the best 
eccentric dancer that bas appeared in vaude- 


nature and the big, wholesome, 
beautiful outdoors that is clean 
and sweet and flooded with sun 
shine and joy—and the only ones of us who 
really live in intimate contact with it for 
days on end are the boy members of just 
such whooping, laughing, fighting gangs as 
was the one that I am still glad to have been 
a member of in spite of the old croakers. 
I am glad I knew every one of those boys 
even poor old Bob S.—who was likely a vi 
tim of a false start more than anything else. 
for when he was a boy with the rest of us 
he had no real talent for murder. 

Boys will be boys—but most of them, grow 
to useful citizens if given even a ghost of a 
chance—so why lament all the time? Some 
of them become prominent, and the world 
needs them enough to make life worth while. 
Take myself—but why go on? Ive been in 
the limelight so many years that I couldn’t 
stick up a train, or rob a bank, or steal a 
horse, or do anything there's any fun in any 
more without getting caught—and you know 
yourself that getting caught always spoils 
any game! 
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Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 12 


(Concluded ) 


The proper color of a fishing line is a 
much discussed question, some anglers in- 
sisting that the uncolored thread—the whiter 
the better—being the only thing, while still 
others insist with equal positiveness that jet 
black is more invisible, and will “take two 
fish to the white’s one.” Between the black 
and white advocates is a large group of fel- 
lows employing “mottled black and white, 
“creen,” “brown,” etc. Personally [ am not 
an advocate of any single color, and have a 
suspicion that any color does not add to the 
strength of a line, but let that pass. Un- 
doubtedly there is a certain advantage in 
having a line tinted to correspond with the 
hue of the water fished. To illustrate: The 
bait fisher is casting his frog or minnow into 
pockets in a lily bed; obviously a green line 
will be less conspicuous, or at least a dark 
colored one. Under such conditions a pure 
white line would stand out conspicuously. I 
am not altogether sure that in casting the 
particular color is of any moment, for usually 
the fish strikes the instant the bait hits the 
water. Undoubtedly where the bait is drawn 
thru the water a conspicuous line may have 
a tendency to frighten the fish. 

In still-fishing | am more par- 


A chatter on live bait fisher’s lines, 


the materials used, etc. 


O. W. Smith 


(Note.—The discussion of live bait fishing 
which began in the January issue of Outdoor 
Life a year ago has run in every number, bring- 


ing not a few letters of commendation and ap- 
proval. The anvil chorus has been conspicuous 
by its absence. We had thought to conclude 


with this paper, but many letters requesting that 
the articles continue at least until all bait fishing 
tackle has been discussed has persuaded us to go 


on in our next number discussing ‘Terminal 
Tackle,” which includes sinkers, swivels and 
hooks, the latter opening a wide field. As orig- 


inally projected the work is to have a second 


part, “Anticipation.’’) 


the end of the line, and ruthlessly break off 
all that you can sever easily with your 
hands; that is a good and safe rule. 

In these days when lines cost good money, 
and a whole lot of it, too, it is well to re- 
member the things that militate against their 
lastability. Rust is a deadly enemy of the 
silk line, yet we see anglers stretching their 
lines from rusty nails to dry; don’t do it— 
use a wooden peg. Again, watch out for 


rust in the compartment of a tin tackle-box: 
never place the reel in contact with rust. 


Mildew and rot are caused by a minute 
organism in the water insinuating itself into 
the silk, there decomposing, and so rotting 
the line. Oh, the silk line has many enemies, 
and constant vigilance alone on the part of 
the angler is the price of safety. 

Perhaps nothing adds more days to the 
length of a line than judicious and intelli- 
gent drying. Stretch the line—in the shade 
if possible. Where there is alkalies in the 
water, after stretching, wash off with rain 
water; good plan any time. Not always can 
we stretch a line out full length in the shade, 
so we build a drying reel, wind about the 
backs of two chairs, or even heap upon the 
floor in loose coils. The point is, see that 
the line is clean—free from sand, rust, mil- 
dew spores, agae, etc.—then dry thoroly. 

I have touched on the advantages of an 
oiled line in alkaline waters, tho it is not 
necessary to oil the whole line, just the por- 
tion that comes in contact with the water, 
for, as has been pointed out, an oiled line 
does not cast as freely. It is a good time to 
oil the line when it is stretched out between 
two pegs; when thofoly dry, rub over lightly 
with a bit of silk cloth, or better, chamois 

skin, thoroly saturated with some 





ticular in the selection of a color 
than when casting, desiring a line 
that will harmonize with the tint 
of the water. I like the black 
line for such fishing, for ordinar- 
ily the bottom is dark and the 
almost black, a 


water appears 
black line being invisible at a 
few feet distance. Of. course, 


much depends upon the time of 
day and the shyness of the fish. 
There are times when fish will 
not be alarmed by anything the 
fisherman may use, tho the very 
next day, in the same spot, the 
fish will be found wary to the 
extreme. So, in the matter of 
color, when bait fishing, I can 
only say inanely—all depends. 
Personally, in still-fishing I pre- 
fer an enameled, or at least an 
oiled line, for those lines do not 
become so thoroly saturated. 





good, light oil—reed oil will 
serve, as will melted tallow, tho 
there are preparations on the 
market especially prepared for 


the purpose. (More than once, 
when on a long wilderness trip, 
I have used our last candle for 
line dressing, preferring to sit in 


darkness rather than run_ the 
chances of rotting a line.) After 
oiling, the line should remain 


suspended, or stretched out on 
the dryer until the “dope” has 
had an opportunity to soak in. 
Before spooling the line. care- 
fully wipe off all superfluous oil 
with a clean, soft cloth. Of 
course, oiling a line is something 
of a bother, and, as has been re- 
marked, such a line does not cast 
as easily, being sticky and more 
or less “dead.” Some good 
fishermen obviate the mess and 
bother by attaching 15 to 20 feet 








Care of the Line 
friends of mine use a 

casting line but once, one morn- 

ing or afternoon, as the case may be, then 
throw it away. Unfortunately not all of us 
can afford to buy lines at that rate. A line 
must be tested out thoroly every time we set 
forth in quest of sport, for to fail to do so 
may be to lose the prize fish of the day. The 
whipping out of the line thru the guides soon 
destroys its strength, and 5 or 10 feet of the 
casting end can be broken away easily. Test 


Some 


BAIT FISHERS FISHING FOR BAIT 


Keep the “insides” of the tackle-box well 
enameled. A tube of enamel costs but 10 
cents at Woolworth’s. Sand is as deadly to 
silk as it is to the mechanism of a fine reel: 
avoid it as far as possible. All water is 
more or alkaline; when “more,” use 
waterproof or at least oiled lines. The pres- 
ence of a superabundance of alkalies is dis- 
closed by the fading of the line quickly. 


less 


of enameled or waterproof line 

to the casting end of the reel 

line. Personally I do not like it, 
preferring the oiled silk; and if the absolute 
truth must be told, preferring the undressed 
line e’en tho it decay more rapidly. 

Which brings us to the much discussed 
question, how long should an undressed line 
last? I can only answer, all depends. De- 
pends upon the water, the live bait used, the 
rod, the hours used, and last of all, the 
angler. Some authorities say that a soft 





braided silk should not be asked to endure 
for more than 30 hours of continuous cast- 
ing. I have used a line for a whole season, 
always drying carefully immediately after 
casting, never “kicking it around,” as the 
manner of some is. When not in use I keep 
my lines in air-tight tubes, for it never pays 
to store a line where “moth and rust can 
corrupt.” After all, the secret of lastability 
is care, continuous and intelligent. 
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Much more might be said upon lines, for 
it is a subject of great importance, and one 
upon which there is none too much informa- 
tion; by the same token, one upon which the 
experts do not agree; but I have already 
spun this discussion out to unreasonable 
lengths, it seems to me, and there is the 
question of hooks remaining, a matter we 
must go into before we can load up for the 
trip a-stream. 


a — 


The Dry-Fly In America 
A series of papers having to do with a subject of increasing interest 


to every trout fisherman 


O. W. Smith 
CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY AND HISTORICAL 


ROM earliest boyhood I have been a de- 

votee of angling, tho I was a youth of 
18 or 19 before I essayed to catch that 
noblest of all fish, the brook trout; then, be 
it said without excuse or apology, with the 
humble earthworm as “bait.” Indeed for a 
number of years I scarcely re- 


ject; then there appeared a few short articles 
in “Field and Stream,” under Mr. Emlyn M. 
Gill’s name—really advice for beginners. 
The ball was set rolling from that date on, 
more and ever more was said upon the sub- 
ject in our outdoor press generally, tho as 
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only by sweat of brain and sweat of brawn 
is success won. 

While it took nearly fifty years for the 
dry-fly method to make an impression upon 
the American trout fishermen, once anglers 
began to take up the method, its spread has 
been rapid. Today it is almost impossible 
to take up an outdoor magazine without see- 
ing some mention of the subject. A word 
of warning is necessary right here. The dry- 
fly is not a panacea, a cure-all for all trout 
troubles. As will be pointed out in the paper 
on “The Theory of the Dry-Fly,” there are 
waters in America where the method is not 
at all adaptable, and others where the old- 
fashioned wet-fly is far and away more suc- 
cessful. I said “old-fashioned wet-fly,” but 
the wet-fly will never go out of use, never 
become old-fashioned. There are times and 
places when the confirmed user of the dry- 
fly resorts to the wet, whether he is cogni- 
zant of the fact or not. The fact of the 
matter is, the line between the two methods 
is so indistinct and wavering that the dry- 
fly man is often on the wet-fly side, while 
the wet-fly purist is fishing dry. Nearly 
every experienced wet-fly fisherman employs 





alized that there was a more 
satisfactory and _ sportsmanlike 
method of taking that aristocrat 
of the cold water, tho, of course, 
I had heard of “fly-fishing,” for 
indeed who has not? Gradually 
I lightened my rod, changed the 
position of the reel from above 
the hand, as all live-bait rods are 
built, to below—a la fly-rod. 
Came the day, because of much 
study of tackle catalogs, that I 
secured some “flies,” tho I knew 
no more regarding the proper 
method of using them than the 
man in the moon. I tried them, 
yes, but needless to add, I took 
no fish. At last, camped with 
my wife and daughter on the 
banks of Pine River, down in 
Waushara County, Wis., then a 
famous brook trout stream, I be- 
held a man fishing with flies; 
fishing and actually catching trout 
—more trout than I with my worms. A great 
discontent filled my breast. I would become 
a fly-fisherman. Well do I remember return- 
ing to the tent and throwing out my worms 
so that I could not return to them should I 
loose my courage. Then began my testing. 
For three long, weary days I fished without 
so much as securing a rise, but along towards 
dark of the third day a fingerling trout took 
my fly, was landed and liberated. I felt that 
I should succeed. 

Little did I realize what a long, tedious 
road stretched before me before I should 
acquire a satisfactory skill with the fuzzy 
wuzzy lures; but in due time I could not 
only catch trout, but, to quote Addison’s Will 
Wimble, “Tie a may-fly to a miracle.” When 
at last I found myself reasonably proficient 
with the light rod and flies, lo and behold, 
I began to hear of dry flies. More worlds 
to conquer. What I heard regarding the 
newer method of fishing with the counter- 
feit presentments led me to believe that dry- 
fly fishing was the last word in scientific 
trout fishing. Twenty years ago there was 
little information to be had upon the subject 
in America, tho Mr. Halford’s great work 
had appeared in England. In fact as early 
as 1851 a work had appeared upon the sub- 
ject, but it remained for Mr. Halford to 
popularize the method thru his series of 
masterly books. Perhaps Mr. Halford’s 
“Dry-Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice,” 
published in 1889, thirty-three years ago, is 
the greatest, most complete work upon the 
subject. 

It was not, if I remember correctly, until 
about 1911 that we began to see articles in 
American fishing publications upon the sub- 





A good place for the dry fly. 





THE FAMOUS BRULE 


Compts. T. H. K. 


a rule trout came too easily this side the 
water to cause the rank and file of anglers 
to pay much attention to the newer method 
of handling flies. It was about ten years 
ago that I turned my attention to the matter, 
being a constant reader of the “Fishing 
Gazette” of London. Not having proper 
tackle or proper ‘instruction, I made headway 
slowly and was compelled again and again 
to retrace and work out some problem for a 
second and third time. At first I did not 
keep notes—something every serious-minded 
angler should do—so not a little of the re- 
sults of my early experimentation is lost. 
One of the mistakes many angling writers 
make is to take certain things for granted. 
After we have learned or discovered a truth, 
e’en tho our acquirement of it was costly 
and tedious, we are apt to forget that others 
are as ignorant as we were. We forget the 
toils of the journey in the joy of the des- 
tination. Then, too, some writers are afraid 
of being tedious. Personally, I had rather 
be tedious and clear than brief and hard to 
understand. Of course, I know that a lot of 
words does not necessarily mean clearness, 
any more than brevity necessitates unintel- 
ligibility. I am not going to fear being 
simple, even childishly simple, if by doing so 
I can make myself plain. In the papers that 
shall follow, it is my purpose to write for 
the young fellows just taking up fly-fishing, 
then I know that the old hands will find me 
clear. It is my purpose to help the learners 
so that they will avoid my mistakes. Under- 
stand, however, there is no royal road to dry- 
fly skill any more than there is an easy road 
to any worth-while destination. Forever- 
more, of dry-fly fishing as of everything else, 


the methods and tactics of the 
dry-fly fisherman when fishing 
broad, deep “swims” or pools 


late in the summer. 

Let no dry-fly purists take unto 
himself airs because he uses the 
dry-fly exclusively, or be tempted 
to look down upon the wet-fly 
angler, as sometimes the wet-fly 
angler gazes upon the bait fisher- 
man. I think it is true that the 
wet-fly angler, becoming pro- 
ficient with the dry-fly, makes a 
more successful fisherman than 
the one who has never learned 
the way of wet-fly fishing. I have 
in mind now a man who lives in 
the Far East; he is a young man, 
and consequently quite cock-sure. 
When he took up fly-fishing, it 
was in company with an ardent 
advocate of the dry-fly, the result 
being that he approaches all fly 
fishing from the viewpoint of his 
instructor—the dry-fly purist. 
This is not saying, however, that the dry-fly 
may not be used on fast water, for it is pos- 
sible—simply there is a time for both 
methods. Knowledge is power, and experi- 
ence is dynamics. I do not know anyone 
who appreciates the evils of strong drink 
more than the man who has risen from the 
gutter by dint of fearful fighting. I am glad 











A DRY FLY MAN’S PARADISE 
(I have had great sport with dry fly here.—Ed.) 
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that I came to my knowledge of the dry-fly 
along the way of the wet, and naturally per- 
haps, I think that is the proper road for the 
would-be dry-fly fisher to travel. I employ 
both methods on the same stream, and some- 
times same pool. 

Undoubtedly one reason why it took nearly 
fifty years for the dry-fly to make a real im- 
pression on America was because of the wide 
differences between the chalk streams of 
England and the trout streams of America. 
Then, too, as has already been suggested, it 
has been so much easier to catch fish here; 




















WASHINGTON RAINBOWS 
Caught in Ilabot Lake. From 15 to 18 inches 
long. How would you like these ona 
No. 16 fly? Compts. R. G. Billett 


our fish have been much more plentiful and 
less educated; but as the fish are more 
and more persecuted, become more and more 
shv-—yes, “educated”—we will find anglers 
turning their attention to the dry-fly. The 
dry-fly is more apt to prove successful on 
much fished streams, and there is a reason; 
it follows Nature more closely, as will appear 
in the paper on theory. In my humble 
opinion the dry-fly is more closely allied to 
Nature, is more natural, therefore scientific, 
than the wet-fly. Not always, however, as 
has already been suggested, is it more suc- 
cessful. 

When we come to discuss tackle particu- 
larly it will be discovered that as a rule we 
of America are using lighter tackle than our 
English cousins; indeed that they are actu- 
ally following after us in this respect. I 
have on file quite a number of letters from 
English fishermen, who, having visited in this 
country, have gone back to England to use 
American-type rods on British chalk streams. 
After all, the whole matter of tackle, aside 
from flies, could be dismissed with a word. 
Almost any American fly-rod, reel and line 
will serve equally well for dry-fly as for wet. 
Aside from flies, it is the method of handling 
more than tackle. I do not know but that 
one could fish dry with wet flies quite suc- 
cessfully; at least I have tried it out with 
eratifying results. Of course, there is more 
joy in using tackle especially adapted to any 
viven method of angling, built with that par- 
ticular thing in mind, tho the lack of such 
tackle should not deter any angler from at- 
tempting to conquer the method with what- 
ever paraphernalia may happen to be at 
hand. 

(This discussion will be continued next 


month.—O. W. S.) 
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Notes On Rod Winding 


O. W. Smith 


HE time of the year has arrived when 

the northern angler must turn to his kit 
for pleasure and enjoyment, there being little 
fishing out of doors to engage his attention; 
which is not saying that fishing thru the ice 
is not real sport, but it is a wee bit too 
strenuous for some, and there are weeks at 
a stretch in the North when even the red- 
blooded enthusiast would not think of bait- 
ing a tip-up. Always there is the kit to be 
overhauled and rods refinished. There is 
plenty that one can do, living over past days 
in memory and anticipating what the future 
has in store. Of all the repair work, none 
is more enjoyable than refinishing the old 
rods—something of utmost worth. New 
windings and a coat of varnish not only 
makes the rod appear as new, it lengthens 
its life and adds to its years of service. The 
rod properly cared for will outlast, five to 
one, the rod that is neglected. It pays big 
interest to carefully refinish rods when the 
evenings are long and there is little else that 
one can do. 

If the windings are much worn it is far 
and away the better plan to remove all wind- 
ings, guides and ferrules, carefully scraping 
away every bit of varnish and shellac. Do 
the work carefully so as not to injure the 
“shell” of the bamboo, then with fine sand- 
paper smooth off the surface. Re-set the 
ferrules, being careful to do a neat job. 
Perhaps I should say here that if the ferrules 
were pinned in the first place, the easiest 
way to get rid of the pin is to force it in 
with a countersink, slipping the ferrule off 
over the head. Do not re-pin; use the ferrule 


ing as he thinks wise. (A glance at Cut I 
will make all clear.) When the winding is 
nearly complete lay in a loop, head in the 
direction towards which winding is being 
done. Lay over as many strands as you de- 
sire and slip end of winding silk thru loop. 
(Cut II shows the operation.) Grasp firmly 
the free ends of the draw-loop and pull thru 
the end of the silk and draw snug. (Cut 
III.) I find it wise to press the windings 
together with the back of a knife blade; | 
have a special scalpel for the purpose. Then 
[ draw up the slack by applying tension to 
the loop ends and to the end of the silk first 
wrapped over. Take plenty of time to do 
the work well, leaving no gaps or inequali- 
ties, for they will show up badly when the 
shellac is applied. 

Color, width of windings and arrangement 
will depend entirely upon the wishes of the 
workman. There is no reason under the sun 
why you should pattern after commercial 
work; indeed you should not, for individu- 
ality in windings is one of the attractions of 
home work. Often correspondents ask, 
“What colors shall I use?” Invariably 1] 
answer, “Whatever you desire.” Red and 
green are standard colors, working well in 
combination, tho there is no good reason 
under the sun why you should not use yel- 
low. I have one split bamboo, a beautiful, 
delicate amber in color, that is wound with 
light yellow, in clusters. It is a wonderfully 
pleasing rod and not striking. Purple works 
out well alone or in combination with other 
colors. A light purple and black makes a 
beautiful rod, tho somewhat sombre. Re- 

















SOME WINDINGS 


Note the spiral winding on lower rod. 


Beautiful, but not wholly ser- 


viceable, and does not add more strength than plain winding 


cement alone; it is enough. I take it for 
granted that you know how to handle ferrule 
cement. Warm the stick with the flame of 
a match, the ferrule and the end of the rod. 
Having spread the soft, hot cement all 
around the stick, thrust home. There you 
are. Now comes the winding. 

I have described the modus operandi many 
times in this department, tho maybe a word 
or two again upon the old subject may not 
be out of place. The best method is that 
known as the “draw-loop.” Begin by laying 
a strand of silk lengthwise of the rod and 
winding around and over; three or four 
turns will suffice to hold the end in position. 
tho the workman may lay on as wide a wind- 


cently I wound a rod with blue and red. 
Each winding with a blue center and three 
strands of red outside, with a narrow blue 
winding between. The middle winding of 
each joint was a wee bit wider than the wide 
windings, with a narrow thread of gold tinsel 
in the center. I liked the combination so 
well that I wound a long live-bait rod still 
more elaborately, narrow windings every half 
inch of red and green. At the ends, next 
the ferrules and around the guides, black 
with narrow edging of bright red. Clusters 
in the center of each joint, gold middle with 
black edge; an eighth of an inch space, 
green an eighth, and red an eighth, and 
black and red together. Beneath each line- 





guide a narrow strip of gold tinsel, marged 
with an edge of green, then the wide black 
and a marge of red. Just above the hand- 
grasp I inserted a tiny picture of my face, 
which, covered with shellac, has never soiled. 
At first thought such a rod would be garish, 
but indeed it is not. In spite of all the 
colors used, the general color scheme is 
somewhat subdued, and if I do say it, it is 
a beautiful piece of workmanship. 
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THE END 


I think the cluster windings are more 
beautiful than the regular distances, tho that 
is, of course, a matter of opinion. As to 
whether or not windings should be narrow 
or wide will also depend upon the wishes of 
the workman; too narrow and you will have 
trouble keeping them in shape while wind- 
ing, too wide and the rod will appear heavy 
and crude. Spiral windings are beautiful, 
but not wholly practical. I have one rod I 
wound spirally, light purple edged with two 
strands of yellow, each winding extending 
the length of the joint, or rather to line- 


guides. You can readily see that such wind- 
ing, once broken, would result in much 


trouble. I am not recommending the style, 
e’en tho it is very pretty and striking. So 
much for the windings, tho perhaps I| better 
add that you can buy winding silk of all 
tackle houses, tho you can use ordinary sew- 
ing silk with good results. Select, if using 
sewing silk, a shade or two lighter than the 
color desired, for the colors darken under 
shellac and varnish. 

| am often asked for something that will 
not darken the silk as does even the best of 
shellac. Well, I like the shellac the best of 
anything I have ever used, tho there are 
preparations on the market warranted not to 
stain. The following works well: 

Y% oz. collodian 
1 oz. banana oil 

Mix well and apply with brush. 

But as I said a moment ago, I never had 
much trouble with good sheilac, tho | have 
secured the best from rod makers and ap- 
plied it diluted. Care should be taken to 
spread it evenly, first running around the 
winding with a soft pencil brush. Allow 
plenty of time to dry, for unless thoroly dry 
it will roughen up when the varnish is ap- 
plied, and the resultant finish be far from 
satisfactory. 

I find it a good plan to pass the wound 
rod above the flame of an alcohol lamp, to 
burn away the loose fuzz both before and 
after applying the shellac or collodian, care 
being taken not to burn the windings. Ordi- 
narily a singie application of finish to the 
windings is sufficient, tho a second may be 
used. 

Sure the first treatment is perfectly dry, 
we are ready for the varnish. One cannot 
do better than purchase the varnish from 
some reputable tackle house, the common 
commercial stuff being worse than useless— 
very poor. The very best coach varnish is 
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all right. One should select the room for 
varnishing with care. Be sure that it is free 
from dust and warm, that the temperature 
does not fall below 70 degrees. Begin at the 
tip-top and work down, spreading the varnish 
evenly and thinly. Be careful—the process 
is deserving of the utmost nicety. When the 
tip is finished, hang up and tackle the second 
joint, then the third. If possible assemble 
the rod and hang from the tip. This will be 
difficult in the case of long fly rods, tho the 
casting rods can be so treated with ease. 
Attach a weight to the end of the rod so 
that it will be held under tension. Should 
there be slight kinks in the rod this will have 
a tendency to straighten them. The rod 
should be left hanging anywhere from one 
to two weeks. In summer the process can 
be shortened, but in winter we have all the 
time there is, so why hurry the operation? 

As to how many coats of varnish to apply, 
all will depend upon the angler’s ideas and 
wishes. You can apply as many as you wish, 
providing you allow each coat to thoroly dry. 
I like to use at least two and sometimes 
three. Give the second coat longer time 
than the first, and the third longer than the 
second. Once more, do not hurry the process 
anywhere. Take time to do the winding well, 
enjoying each moment, and give the finished 
rod plenty of time to dry; you will never 
regret it in the added beauty and service- 
ableness. In conclusion, let me say that re- 
finishing rods is the greatest indoor sport I 
know, second only to making them from the 
rough material. 


The Strangest Fate That 
Ever Befell a Fish 


While coming down the Indian River of 
the Northern Peninsula of Michigan last 
summer I, in company with my partner on 
this trip, Paul McCann, had occasion to note 
an oddity that never in my days of associa- 
tion with the lakes and streams have I seen 
equaled. Even at this moment | hesitate to 


give it here for fear that it will not be di- 
gested 


mentally as an_ honest-to-goodness 














SHOWING HOW THE FISH WAS 
“CAUGHT” 


fact. However, happily, my partner was a 
witness to the finding, and so I take the 
pleasure of detailing to your readers one of 
the strangest fates that ever befell a fish. 
What is more, I was able to obtain a good 
photo of the fish and the hardwood sapling 
that he committed “suicide” upon against 
his will. If the reproduction of this photo 
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turns out clear it will show, as the print 
does, the sliver on that hardwood stick on 
which the fish disemboweled himself. 

As the canvas boat was moving down- 
stream, and as we kept our eyes open for 
snags, my eyes caught sight of the fish hung 
up on the stick near mid-stream and down 
near the bottom. I at once called to my 
partner and we shoved the boat in to shore. 
Wading in I brought out the fish on the 
stick, and then for the first time the oddity 
of that pike’s death was borne out to us. 
Apparently the fish (a pike that I should 
judge would go close on three pounds) had 
been making his way up-stream at a rate of 
speed of which only the pike is capable. In 
all probability he was chasing a trout, seek- 
ing it for food. The hardwood pole lay in 
the river with an exceedingly sharp sliver 
thrust up. The fish had run apparently full 
tilt into the sliver, which had entered the 
body just back of one of the pectoral fins, 
tearing a deep gash and becomi..g imbedded 
in the inside of the fish. The large intestine 
had become tightly lodged between the sliver 
and the body of the pole. In the struggle 
that ensued we decided that the fish had dis- 
emboweled itself, the result being as shown, 
probably the strangest fate that ever befell 
a fish. No attempt was made when the fish 
was photographed to pull the intestines out 
farther than they were; in fact, they were 
removed as far as they would go without 
breaking them. The fish was merely held up 
and extended to show the intestine lodged in 
the sliver crevice. Were I to have been 
alone in making this find I would not dare 
set this down in print for fear of being 
dubbed an outright prevaricator, but as there 
is a witness to it I feel confident in calling 
it to the attention of the readers. If any 
angler in his experience can produce any- 
thing rivaling this incident he is entitled to 
space in this magazine. 

Rosert Pace Lincoun. 





Salmon 


All species of salmon die after spawning. 
The young salmon go out into the Pacific 
Ocean as soon as they get to be a few inches 
long. No one knows where they go, but at 
the end of four years they return to the 
streams where they were born, and spawn 
and die. 

The male and female work together and 
root out holes in the gravel on the riffles 
where the water is running and is not very 
deep. After the place is prepared the fe 
male deposits the eggs, and the male stands 
guard to keep other fish from eating the 
eggs. Then the male deposits the milt on 
the eggs, and the female stands on guard. 
Then they fill in the hole with gravel, and 
their mission on earth is accomplished, and 
they die. 

When they leave salt water they are per 
fect fish without any blemishes, but in going 
up rough streams that are swift they wear 
their fins and tails off to some extent. Be 
fore they spawn they begin to show white 
spots on them which gradually grow larger, 
and they all die soon after spawning. 

The fact of returning to the same stream 
that they went out of has been well estab 
lished. At the salmon hatcheries when they 
are turning loose a batch of young salmon 
they take some and put a piece of silver wire 
thru iis tail with a tag on showing where it 
was released. These fish will, some of them. 
show up at the end of four years in the 
streams in which they were released, and 
none in other streams. In this way our ex 
perts are able to tell what the natural wast- 
age is, from the small fish to the full-grown 
ones. 

When they are running up the streams to 
spawn they very seldom take a bait. Last 
fall the writer was fishing in the Snohomish 
River (Wash.) for trout, and a salmon took 
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the hook. It was on a smooth riffle, and I 
gradually worked him towards the shore and 
finally beached him. He was 43 inches long 
and weighed 28 pounds. He had just come 
up from salt water, and had no spots on him, 
and he had not spawned, and was a beautiful 
fish. Where I caught him he was about 
twenty miles above tide water. 

In the fall it is a wonderful sight to see 
them in the sireams. They run up not only 
the rivers, but the small streams, and you 
would be surprised to see what small creeks 
they are in. Sometimes they will go up in 
such quantities that in the swift, narrow 
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places they will crowd those on the edges 
out on the shores. I have seen hundreds of 
them that were crowded out. They roil the 
water in such places. 

After they spawn and die, they lie on the 
bottom until the stream rises, and then they 
are lodged along the shore, and when the 
water goes down, the beaches are covered 
with them. Some of the ranchers take 
wagons and forks and haul them away for 
fertilizer. If a man will watch these fish 
and study their habits he will pronounce 
them one of the wonders of nature. 

Wash. O. C. FRISBEE 








The Angler’s Fireside 











778—When a Salmon Is Not a Salmon 

Editor Angling Department :—I am sending a 
picture of a fish taken from the San Juan River, 
which I would like to have you name if you can, 
Strictly carnivorous. Strikes at minnows, grass- 
hoppers and strips of other fish. Does not take 
angle worms. Strikes very much like the black 


Letter No. 


bass, and makes strong, swift runs, keeping to 
deep water. Have never had one to breach 
above the surface. When taken from the water 


they have the odor of the bass. Belly and lower 
sides a beautiful pearly white, shading to a 
brown or drab on the back. Scales very small, 
in proportion to the size of the fish, and diminish 
toward and disappear entirely on the belly and 
on the*back. From the head to the tail there is 
a zone on the back without scales. All fins are 
soft and have the shape of those of the sucker. 

The mouth and tongue is as smooth as velvet. 
(This feature, in a carnivorous fish, in fresh 
water, is new to me.) The abdominal cavity is, 
in proportion to the size of the fish, very small 
and the ribs exceedingly short; therefore the 
sides are very thick. The flesh when raw is of 
a very pale pink, but in cooking changes to pure 
white, is of fine grain and of excellent flavor. 
The few people who have eaten them express the 


lowers of the angling game who still insist that 
bass do not strike frogs because they desire them 
for food, but merely due to the fact that they 
are attracted to them by their movement thru 
the water. As to the reason which they cite for 
their statements, namely, that frogs have never 


been found in the stomach of a bass, wish to 
state that I actually did find not only a frog, 
but also a small minnow in a bass which a 


party fishing right next to me lost and which I 
picked up immediately afterward. This frog was 
an exceptionally large one for bass to strike at, 
which he had previously de- 


and the minnow 
voured was of fair size. The bass was not an 
eleven or twelve-pound prize-winner either, but 


merely an ordinary four-pound black fighter 
which I caught last September in Lake Minne- 
tonka, near Minneapolis. As to the theory that 
the process of digestion in a bass is so rapid as 
to cause the almost immediate disintegration of 
food in their stomach, wish to say that the 
bass of which I speak was caught between 7 
and 7:30 in the evening, and was not opened 
until ie following morning after 8 o’clock. At 
that time the frog showed no signs of decay; in 
fact, even the marks imprinted by the bass upon 
the back of the frog were very easily discern- 


any 





A COLORADO MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CYPRINIDAE 


opinion that they are of better flavor than even 
the native trout. Along each side and near the 
spinal column there is a row of forked bones 
not connected with the skeleton. Also in the 
tail part of the body there are long straight 
bones not connected with the skeleton. The tail 


is forked and the body near the tail is flat, same 
as in the trout. Some have suggested that the 
fish is a cross between the white-fish, so called 
locally, and the sucker, but as all hybrids, un- 
less controlled by man, have a strong tendency 
to perish, I do not think they are of that char- 
acter.—H. A. R., Colo. 

Answer.—Immediately upon receipt of your 
request for information, 1 took the matter up 
with Washington, and received the following 
communication: ‘The fish described and shown 
in the photograph is a member of. the family 
Cyprinidae, to which the carp, minnows and 
shiners belong. This particular species is pe- 
culiar to the Colorado River Basin, and has been 
said to be locally known as ‘salmon.’ It is the 
largest of the cyprinids, attaining a weight of 80 
pounds, and is an excellent food fish. Its name 
in classification is Ptychocheilus lucius—the lat- 
ter part of the name being given it owing to the 
resemblance of its head to that of the pike, of 
which the classical name was ‘lucius.’ The same 
specific term is given to the common pike Esox 
lucius. The nearest relative of Ptychocheilus 
lucius is Ptychocheilus oregonensis, the Sacra- 
mento pike of the Sacramento basin, or squaw- 
fish of other waters from the San Joaquin River 
north to Vancouver Island, being especially 
abundant in the Columbia and Fraser Rivers. 
This species also attains a large size, but the 
Colorado species exceeds it. In passing, allow 
me to add that there is little chance of finding 
a “cross” in Nature—at all events, such a cross 
as you suggest.—O. W.S 


” 





Letter No. 779—Do Bass Eat Frogs? 
Editor Angling Department:—I have read 
with interest your various articles in the Out- 


door Lite magazine, particularly those under the 
caption of ‘Casting Live Bait.’ I note in the 
April (1921) issue your reference to certain fol- 


ible. Altho this particular bass may have been 
an exception, I am still forced to cling to my 
belief that when bass are striking at frogs that 
it is because they are unable to withstand the 
attraction of such a dainty morsel of food being 
dangled before their eyes, regardless of whether 
it is in motion or temporarily at rest.—L. Q. W 
Minn. 

Answer.—I am greatly interested in your re- 
marks regarding bass and frogs, and I agree 
with you that bass strike frogs because they re- 
gard them as something good to eat; indeed, 1 
cannot well understand their striking otherwise. 
I know that a male bass will strike at anything 

oving near the nest at spawning time, but this 
is different. I most certainly believe that bass 
eat frogs. Without looking up the article to 
which you refer, I am under the impression that 
I did not say I had never found frogs in a bass’s 
stomach, but only explained why the gentleman 
to whom I referred might not have found one. 
I have taken bass with half-swallowed frogs, 
stomachs so full that only part of the frog could 


be crammed down, the lower portion being di- 
gest ed, while that yet unswallowed was un- 
touched with decomposition, if one can so speak 


of digestion. I have observed the same thing in 
great-pike and trout. The digestive fluids act 
more rapidly in the case of fish than in mere 


highly organized animals. Of course a fish does 
not masticate, therefore "yy must make some 
provision for digestion.—O. 





Letter No. 780—Spotted Cat That Take Artificial 
Lures 

Editor Angling Department:—The writer had 

a surprise last summer while casting for bass in 

a stream near this place. I was using a Scarlet 


Ibis bass fly on a Hildebrandt spinner, with a 
pork rind “wiggler This surprise struck me 
on the far side of the stream just under the 
bank. I fought him all over the pool. He did 


not break water until I had just about brought 
him to a I found him to be a channel 
cat. A few days later I caught my second one 
a short detmace from this place. Pound for 
pound, 


they put up about as good a fight as the 





bass caught in these waters. Both of these fish 
weighed around four pounds. Would like to hear 
whether these fish have a habit of taking arti- 
ficial baits. This was the first time I had ever 
fished a stream where there were both bass and 
the channel cats that I know of. In a short 
time I am going up there, and if I get any re- 
sults will let you know. I don’t know how the 
Meek and the one-piece rod feel about landing 
these fellows, but I enjoyed it.—H. W. 

Answer.—Sorry you did not give your full 
name and address, so that I could reply direct; 
now you will not know as to the disposition of 
your letter for some months—there is so much 
stuff waiting for airing in the Fireside—matter 
that I simply can’t scrap. This is the second 
time I have heard of a cat taking an artificial 
lure, and believe me, it is unusual. As to the 
sporting proclivities of the spotted cat, well I 
have had my say several times. If you can get 
"em educated up to artificial lures they certainly 
will be catalogued amid game fish, and I for one 
would be glad to see them there as it is. If any 
other reader of the Fireside has caught catfish 
on artificial 7% we would be glad to hear from 
them.—O. W. 





Letter No. 781—Is Sure Some Bass Fan and 
“Hands It to the Angling Editor” 
Editor Angling Department :—Have taken keen 
enjoyment from reading ‘Trout Lore’ and 
“Casting Tackle,’ and am looking eagerly for- 
ward to issue of the promised book on bass fly- 
fishing—what was it to be, ‘Bass Lore’? When 


will it be out? When is there another book 
coming? On page 116, ‘Casting Tackle,” you 
mentioned a blue lure; what was it like? On 


page 98 you mentioned a successful pork rind 
bait; tell me more? In an article some time ago 
you "mentioned “willow fly” for bass; how is it 
tied? If you have one in your collection, please 
send it to me and I will return in two weeks. 
Dr. Henshall may be an authority on bass, but 
when it — to modern methods of angling 
for trout and bass—tackle, science and all of it— 
I take off my hat to O.W.S. May the Fates 
long be kind to you so that we may get your 
information and observations for many a long 
year yet.—W. R. G., Canada. 

Answer.—Your good letter to hand, and in 
answer would say my companion book to “Trout 
Lore,” ‘Bass Lore,” is in the land of dreams 
as yet, so many tasks pressing that I cannot get 
time to do all the things I desire. My next 
book, to be issued next spring from press of 
Stewart Kidd & Co., is ‘“‘The Pike Book,” deal- 
ing scientifically and technically with all mem- 
bers of that tribe and angling for them. The 
blue lure to which you refer was a medium shade 
f blue, neither light nor dark; was of the sur- 
face-underwater type, submerging when drawn 
thru the water. I have a sample in my collec- 
tion, but I do not know its name nor maker. 
It is cigar shape, with a tapering hole from 
front back, thru which the water is forced when 
drawn thru the water so submerging. Think you 
could get lures enameled in almost any color if 
you asked the maker to do so. Your question 
regarding pork rind is easy of answer. It was 
a simple strip of rind about 3 inches long, taper- 
ing from ¥% inch at upper end to % at lower, 
which was split into two tails, that was hooked 
over hook simply. There are many ways of cut- 
ting pork rind and decorating same, as has been 
pointed out many times in the Angling Depart- 
ment. Am sorry, but I can’t send you a sample 

“willow,” for I do not happen to have one. 
Here is the preferred way of tying it for bass: 
Body, gray; wings, light gray; hackle, black or 


ash; no tail. Here is a variation of the same 
fly: Body, gray or light blue; wings, light 
brown; hackle, black; no tail. This fly has 


various names, a good one being Little Pale 
Blue Dun. The former type is the better for 
bass in my estimation. I hope to get out that 
book on bass fly-fishing within the next two or 
_— De Thanks for all “them kind words.” 





Letter No. 782—Canoe for Fishing 


Editor Angling Department :—Have noticed a 
number of canoe fishing pictures in your depart- 
ment. What do you think about the craft to 
use with an auto trailer? Want something that 
IT can take behind my car and fish from.—H. H., 
Ind 

Answer.—I doubt the advisability of investing 
in a canoe for the fishing you have in mind, or 
for transporting behind a car; too rough on the 
canoe in the latter case, and too dangerous in 
the first. The canoe is pretty “tippily,” as my 
daughter used to say, and rather frail. There 
are folding canvas boats on the market that are 
good, splendid—some of them built in canoe 
style. Should have blow-up air chambers. 
Better be safe than a dead one. Write the King 
Canvas Boat Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. There 
are any number of flat-bottomed boats built for 
carrying behind an auto, but get a stable one 
if you intend casting from it. There is a new 
sectional boat on the market that looks pretty 
good to me.—O. W. S. 





It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 




















Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER XII. 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


HE effort made to gain control of the 
powder action thru the use of standard 
wads and such variations of them as could 
be devised made it clear that no progress lay 
along the line of either using the wads as 
they were or substituting other materials, 
leaving the wad question still unsolved. The 
first problem was to prevent the powder gas 
from tearing up the wad column. If paper 
and felt and leather would not do, metal 
might, but discs of metal of the correct size 
proved mighty hard to load. They would 
not seat squarely on the powder and would 
bend under loading pressure, so a rim or side 
was run on, making a sort of soft metal cup 
to fit down over the head of the powder 
column. These wads were made by hand 
from dies cut for the purpose, and required 
so much time in the making that the number 
of experiments carried out were necessarily 
small. The use of thin sheets of copper, 
.01 inch in thickness, made the work as sim- 
ple as possible, but these required annealing 
after being shaped, and the rough or burred 
edge, resulting from the shaping and trim- 
ming, often caught the shell in loading. 
From this type of wad no noticeable im- 
provement was found. The same old vari- 
ances as to pattern persisted, and there was 
no less sign of powder loss. The metal cap 
might stop the powder from splitting up the 
wad column, but it wasn’t helping it to do 
any better work. We had hoped that the 
rim of the cup would be forced out against 
the barrel by the powder pressure, but if 
there was any such action it was too slight 
to afford a satisfactory gas seal. How to 
wedge the rim of that metal cap out against 
the barrel was a problem, the solution of 
which proved neither quick nor simple. A 
solution was at last found by making a cup- 
shaped depression in the top of the cap so 
that the powder drive, acting against the 
base of this depression, forced it up, and in 
so doing drove the rim out against the bar- 
rel. Here was something positive, something 
which worked every time, and which could 
be made as severe as desired by making the 
depression of varying depths. The idea of 
the cup-shaped depression came from trying 
to coax the powder gas to work the die out- 
ward by means of a flattened, cone-shaped 
wad inserted inside the cup. There was no 
reason why the shape resulting from placing 
a flattened cone inside the cup could not be 
secured by forcing down the flat top of the 
cap to form the cone, and this was done. 
This positively expanding wad, No. 5 as 
shown, was made for the 12-gauge, with an 
over-all diameter of .725 inch; a side rim of 
.01 inch. Its potential expansion was then 


.02 inch, which made the expansion wad 
measure .745 inch, ample for securing a gas 


seal in a gun which measured .729 inch. It 
was made of pure copper, .01 inch in thick- 
ness, and thoroly annealed after shaping, to 
make it soft enough to act quickly and not 
injure the barrel. 

With this wad results were immediate. 
The shot wad came out clean and free from 
powder stain, and there was no lead in the 
barrel. Retrieving the used wads was very 
interesting, for when found they showed 
plainly that the expansion ring had _ been 


eat 
) ef 


3 


4 


Showing successive changes in the length of 
bearing by way of obviating tilting trouble. No. 
1 the first wad and the others succeeded. No. 4 
is a profile of the wad after firing, showing the 
depression driven out. 


forced out against the barrel, and an ex- 
amination of this ring told whether or not 
the gas seal had been complete. Two seri- 
ous objections to this wad quickly became 
apparent. The first was that the wad, being 
so short, would occasionally tip or tilt when 
going thru the cone, and every shot of this 
kind was a failure. The second was dis- 
covered when we got a new batch of powder 
and sought to go on with the work. That 
which we had been using had been in our 
possession several months, stored in a shed 
in the summer time where the temperature 
ranged high in a dry climate. Not being 
tightly sealed, the moisture had gone out of 
it in some degree, making it very quick and 
strong. When the new powder came it was 
fresh from the magazine, with the proper 
moisture content, and it refused to burn up 
to the speed of the lot we had been using. 
To get results up to those previously ob- 
tained we had to use a heavy filler column 
of card wads full size. This brought the 
resistance up to where the powder again be- 
gan to take an interest in the proceedings, 
but brought back the same old troubles a 
heavy wad column had always produced. 
There was only one way out. The moisture 
in the new powder was disposed of by 
spreading it out in the desert sun, and after 
a brief treatment of this kind we had no 
reason to complain of the speed or pep of 
that powder. 


W adding 


tried and the results obtained 


Various materials 


The tilting trouble plainly called for a 
longer side on the wad, and the other wads 
illustrated show the steps taken to get the 
correct height. By this time the making of 
the wads by hand had become too burden- 
some, and a sheet metal house in the East 
was called on for help. Aside from the 
early hand dies, we had made for us sixty- 
one of the machine type, each differing 
slightly from the others in height of the side 
or in depth or shape of the cup in the head. 
Naturally the expense, even in pre-war days, 
was considerable, and after a few thousand 
wads were made from a die, it was not long 
before tests showed that some change was 
needed, necessitating a new die. On some 
types a couple of hundred shots would point 
to the next improvement, while others would 
require a thousand shots or more. 

Material constituted another problem. The 
pure copper first used worked excellently in 
the gun, but it was so soft that it would get 
out of shape in shipping, and had to be very 
carefully handled in loading. Also the 
slightest slip in the making of the tool would 
cause the wads to let go at the expansion 
ring. A more resistant metal was needed, 
and brass was tried. Because brass in al- 
most any degree of hardness could be had, 
finding the best was a long task. Later soft 
steel was tried, but these wads were no bet- 
ter than the brass, and they would rust if 
they got wet. 

When the final type was decided upon, it 
had certain things which it would do, and 
do invariably. The expansion ring bore 
against the barrel for about .02 inch—that is, 
there was always against the barrel a ring 
of metal .02 inch wide. The amount of fric- 
tion this causes is inconsiderable, and the 
friction factor was always the same. The 
expansion potential proved to be larger than 
any 12-bore barrel we have yet seen, so that 
there was always enough excess to insure a 
perfect gas seal. Because the sealing ring 
was always forced out by positive action of 
the gas pressure, no variations resulted from 
shot to shot, no gas escaped, and every shot 
charge got the full benefit of all the powder 
in the shell. The long sides of the cup, 
34 inch, prevented any tipping or tilting, 
and we had a combination of gas seal and 
barrel guide all in one piece, so shaped as 
to load easily, and guaranteed to do its work 
with a minimum of resistance. 

Once along the way we had overdone the 
expansion factor, using a heavier or harder 
type of metal, and as a result got some pres- 
sure showing which caused us to scrap that 
batch of wads in a hurry. Made of heavy 
brass with a reddish tinge and brightly pol- 
ished, they were the most attractive looking 
wads we had ever tried, but inside the gun, 
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“TI hereby solemnly 
promise to fill 
any man’s pipe” 


This promise is made in the letter that 
follows. 
samples of Edgeworth (as we do to all who 


ask for 


We had sent Mr. Lewis some free 
them.) 


Messrs. Larus & Brother Company, 


Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen 

! am a smoker of good tobacco for over 
40 years and have no hesitancy in saying 
that of all smoking tobacco Edgeworth in 
my estimation occupies the first place. 


Having smoked it for a number of years 
in many different parts of our own good 
U. S. A., and also Alaska and Cuba—it has 
always given me supreme smoke-satisfaction, 
at all times, anywhere, everywhere, regard- 
less of climatic changes or any other hocus- 
pocus. 


My object in sending for the free samples 


(if you will forgive me) was to determine 
whether. or not Edgeworth was being made 
any different— that possibly the samples 


(like whiskey samples used to be) were the 
best and finest of the whole output. 


But on smoking the samples I find no 
difference whatever, and so I am convinced 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Edge- 
worth always is of the same superior quality 
in all its forms, and further, that my little 
joke in asking for and receiving something 
for nothing will be excused by you on the 
plea of curiosity. 


In thanking you kindly for your courtesy 
in sending free samples, I hereby solemnly 
promise to fill any man’s (reasonable-sized) 
pipe with Edgeworth tobacco of my own 
purchase, to convert him to that really 
good smoke, “Edgeworth,” 

Very sincerely, 


(Signed) Arthur John Lewis 


Edgeworth samples are no different from 
the regular Edgeworth tobacco you can buy 
in a store. We wouldn’t 
keep “special” samples 










any more than we 
would have a_ special 
kind of tobacco in a 


different pouch in our 
pocket to hand to a 
friend. 


HGH GPRD, 
READY PL We do not think 
‘ our effort is wasted 
if we send free 
samples of Edge- 
worth to a man 
who doesn’t find it 
exactly suited to 
his taste. 

If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, 
let us send you 
enough to fill your 
Smoke it, and then decide 


pipe a few times. 
whether or not Edgeworth was “made for 
vou.” 


When you send for samples, address Larus 
& Brother Company, 39 South 21st St., Rich- 
Va. 


mond, 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth. 


your 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 


you would pay the jobber. 


forced into action by a good, fast powder, 
they did the very thing we had invented the 
metal wad to escape doing—gave so much 
resistance that pressures went beyond con- 
trol, patterns went to pieces, and the recoil 
was most emphatic. 

The use of a lighter type, with an expan- 
sion potential based on the need of the gun 
and the load, gave us control of the powder 
action. Testing many variations of powder 
and shot, it developed that the resistance of 
the gas seal metal wad was so small that 
we could not get sufficient burning speed 
with medium loads of powder. The remedy 
was not difficult, since it was merely neces- 
sary to add a cardboard to the wad column, 
and pattern consistency became an every- 
day certainty. Many strings of patterns 
were made in which the variance between 
the highest and the lowest count were not 
more than 5 per cent. With this we were 
fairly satisfied—for a time. 

When we could get the load balanced just 
right, the patterns were very dense, and it 
did not make a great deal of difference what 
gun was used to produce them. We found 
that a load which was acting unusually well 
in one gun would give about the same re- 
sults when used in any other standard gun. 
Some differences there were, of course, but 
not great enough to allow us to say that one 
weapon was noticeably superior to another 





No. § 


Metal wad, showing depressed cup in the top. 
Cup is driven out by gas pressure, which widens 
the outer rim and seals the gas. 


of like grade and choke. We found that 
patterns of 85 per cent were not difficult to 
get and to hold, and occasionally one would 
go over 90 per cent. Some loads sent to Mr. 
Askins stayed between 85 and 90 per cent 
for a string of shots. These were loaded 
with 4 drams of powder and 1% ounce of 
shot. They formed the subject of a maga- 
zine article which he subsequently wrote. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the 
particular batch of powder from which these 
were loaded seemed to have an exact liking 
for the very smallest resistance I could get 
into the shell. The crimp was as light as we 
could use and be sure that the top wad 
would not work out, and aside from the 
metal wad there was not a full caliber wad 
in the load. In using the metal wad it was 
necessary to use card wads to fill up the 
shell, for the metal disc takes up very little 
space, but these were of reduced caliber— 
13-gauge wads in a 12-bore gun. This 4- 
dram load proved a very real duck charge, 
and we loaded and shot not less than 4,000 
of them, or had them shot by men who were 
out with us. They kicked hard and sounded 
like a young cannon, but would reach away 
out for big ducks late in the season. Up to 
sixty yards they could be depended upon 
for a kill, which was more than could be 
said for the man who loaded and shot them. 
Other and better shots, however, did consist- 
ent and at times spectacular work with them. 
The fondness of some of our shooting ac- 
quaintances for the “big load” (named the 
Askins load) led to many mistakes of vision 
on the part of men who did not seem able 
to tell our shell case from their own. 

From subsequent batches of powder we 
were not able to get quite as good results 
as from the one mentioned, and to this day 


we have not been able to determine just why. 
This experience with the big charge was not 
confined to it alone. In each load tried there 
would come a time when the balance ap- 
peared to be just right, and so long as that 
particular powder lasted the balance could 
be held. But when the powder was changed 
the standard would drop a little, and we 
did not seem able to dope out a combina- 
tion which would take us quite back to re- 
sults previously attained. 

In all the loads which we have or have 
had, a standard of velocity as measured by 
penetration was maintained, on the theory 
that pattern without penetration was value- 
less. Running the load up to that standard 
of velocity was not difficult, but to keep the 
pattern density while this was being done 
was not at all easy. Every shell loader, from 
the factories on down, has had this experi- 
ence. The factories discount the problem 
by not trying to reach the highest possible 
level of velocities. If they did they would 
spend so much time in testing and adjusting 
that they would get few shells loaded. They 
have a standard of pressures and velocities 
to which they work, with such tolerances as 
they find necessary in practice, and all they 
ask is that their loads stay up to this stand- 
ard, minus or plus the tolerance. If the 
loads run above the standard, as they some- 
times do, the purchaser has reason to be 
pleased, and he can rest assured they never 
run much below the standard or they would 
not be where he could purchase them. 

From the use of the metal wad came the 
possibility of balancing almost any load so 
as to get the best possible from it. The 
most important single element in loading is 
the resistance, and, as already indicated, the 
metal wad performs its full function of mak 
ing a perfect gas seal and stable barrel 
guide with a resistance below what the pow- 
der requires to get up a proper combustion 
speed. Balancing the load then becomes 
merely a matter of adding to the resistance 
thru the filler wads and the crimp until the 
tests show satisfactory results. The amount 
of additional resistance to be added to the 
metal wad is a matter to be determined for 
each batch of powder used, taken in connec- 
tion with the weight of the powder and shot. 
By this we do not mean that good results 
cannot be obtained by using the same re- 
sistance for different batches of powder. 
They can, but anything less than the best 
performance that could be worked out al- 
ways seemed to us a waste of time, and the 
fun lay in the work. The wad column which 
we have used in later years has consisted of 
cardboard only, used as a cover for the metal 
wad and a base for the shot. These wads 
are cheap, easy to load, and, since most of 
them are sub-caliber, they do not offer much 
in the way of load variants. 

There is another factor, now fixed unfor- 
tunately, which it is very desirable to be able 
to vary as needs might require. Primers do 
not vary. There is some difference between 
those made by the several manufacturers, but 
not enough to afford any practical aid to the 
loader. At times it would be a distinct ad- 
vantage to be able to increase the primer 
strength so as to get a higher initial pres- 
sure. A closer balance could be had in this 
way, particularly for light loads or with 
powder inclined to be a trifle sluggish. In 
our present-day loads, as will be explained 
later, the resisiance is so small that we can- 
not get a satisfactory powder combustion 
from the standard primers, and have been 
forced to take other means to get more 
initial pressure. 

Varying the resistance to get balance in a 
load is a makeshift sort of practice, but one 
which cannot be avoided under present con- 
ditions where loads of different quantities 
of shot and powder are used. Even changes 
in the size of the shot causes a change in 
the resistance factor. This must be com- 
pensated in some way, and in the absence 
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of primer control the simplest way is by 
adding to the resistance. If the shooters 
would adopt and stick firmly to certain 
standard loads it would be quite feasible for 
the factories to make superior cartridges, but 
where the loads in the 12-gauge alone run 
from 2% to 3% drams of powder, 1 ounce 
to 1% ounce of shot, sizes from BB to 12, 
both chilled and soft, some of the problem 
the commercial loader has to face may be 
understood. Suppose the loader had to fur- 
nish just three cartridges, such as 3 drams 
of powder and 1% ounce 7% chilled shot, 
34% drams and 1% ounce 6 shot, and 3% 
drams and 1% ounce No. 4 shot, each cart- 
ridge would then require for its best de- 
velopment a certain primer strength, the 
primer variation being practical if only three 
loads and primer changes were attempted. 
Such a situation with a fixed resistance in 
the wad column would help out more than 
most shooters realize. 

Loading with the metal wads resolves itself 
into a question of added resistance. A num- 
ber of times in our earlier experience we 
supplied these wads to men who wished to 
try them out. Almost to a man they ex- 
pressed surprise that we could not tell them 
precisely how to load their shells to get the 
same results we were getting. Not knowing 
the kind or amount of powder they wanted 
to use, or the characteristics of the particu- 
lar batch they might have, the best advice 
we could give was more or less general. 
Some tall arguments resulted from their 
failures, and in a number of cases it was 
only settled by our sending them a number 
of shells from our own supply. 

Some individuals have the idea that there 
must be a heavy, bulky, solidly rammed wad 
column in the shell to make it shoot right, 
not realizing that the wad column has cer- 
tain things to do, and the whole purpose of 
the wads is to accomplish those things. 
When these are accomplished, anything add- 
ed beyond what was requisite is excess bag- 
gage, so to speak, serving merely to upset 
the balance of the load. An instance of this 
occurred when the superintendent of a load- 
ing factory, to whom some of the wads were 
taken by a friend, with the request that he 
load them and give them a test, insisted that 
any such tom-fool method of loading was 
sure to fail, and loaded them his own way. 
His report was just what was to have been 
expected, little difference being found be- 
tween the metal wad results as he loaded 
them and the ordinary type of wadding. In 
loading he had insisted on adding all that 
resistance which the metal wads were in- 
tended to do without. We had a talk with 
him later, after he had gone into another 
line of business—a talk which ran steadily 
from early in the afternoon until late the 
next morning, much to the disiurbance of 
the other guests. We do not know that any 
convictions were changed as a result, but do 
know that the shells we sent him later for 
his own use caused him to ask for more on 
several occasions. 

We mention this incident only as going to 
show how very difficult it is for men to lay 
aside their own ideas of shell loading long 
enough to give something else a fair trial. 
In the case mentioned, as we learned later, 
there was a lack of time to work out the 
necessary adjustments in powder speed or 
rate of combustion to get results, and the 
shortest cut to some idea of what the wads 
would do was taken. It doesn’t make any 
difference who the man is or what his knowl- 
edge and experience, when it comes to build- 
ing a load all have the same trail to follow. 
Test, analyze and change; test and change. 
The factors of the load are, under the very 
best cirgumstances, only relatively fixed, and 
learning what the immediate load requires 
demands time, patience and a thoro under- 
standing of the fact that “There are no small 
things in shot shell loading.” Loading with- 
out checking every step by careful tests is a 
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VERY Olympic Team contest 
has been won by representatives 
ot the United States using weapons 


by Smith & Wesson. Again the 


judgment of experts afirms our 


SMITH & WESSON 


claim to the title “Superior.” 


-Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revoivers 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 


Ifyourdealer 
y doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
Co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH’’ RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting hoies take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 1038 MONTANA ST,. CHICAGO. ILL, 

















“FP” PUTTEES 


Men have hiked all over the world in Fox’s 
Puttees. Their Ps yuble spirals of good Eng- 
lish wool protect your legs. They give 
support without binding and leave the legs 
free to swing along easily. They are light 
in weight, but they wear well. You can roll 
them -: into small space. They are handy 
and practic - for active wearers everywhere. 
Buy a p f Fox's and go tramping right. 
Look for "Fi x’s tag on each puttee. Write 
for the name of the nearest dealer. 
Regulation Heavy Weight $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Tan 5.00 






THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
Sole Agents 

Dept. Q, 260 W. Broadway, 

New York J 














blindfold pursuit, leading nowhere. Pattern 
alone means nothing; velocity alone means 
nothing; the result sought is a high velocity 
pattern. 

The metal wads have not changed the old 
situation, except to furnish a means of con- 
trolling resistance. We do not wish to con- 
vey any other idea. We no longer are 
obliged to pile up resistance merely to afford 
a gas seal, when the nature of the load fur- 
nishes its own resistance. Resistance being 


omitted at will, we can use far higher than 
normal charges of powder and shot, getting 
far higher than normal velocities without so 
adding to breech pressure that the load be- 
comes impractical. In other words, thru the 
use of these wads, we have resistance under 
control, and can add to or subtract from a 
charge, and can still secure normal burning 
speed and normal pressures out of the pow- 
der, no matter whether the load is light or 
heavy. 





A Friendly Criticism on Ballistics of the 
| Shotgun 


C. G. Williams 





i HAVE read Chapter IX of “Ballistics of 
the Shotgun,” and it seems to me that 
some corrections should be made in at least 
two paragraphs (last two paragraphs, center 
column, page 264, October number), as the 
statements do not correspond with the re- 
sults as given in tests by some of our great- 
est experimenters. I will give my own ideas 
on these paragraphs and some of the names 
of authorities on the subject, whom I quote. 
The statement is made that “Black powder 
starts its load more slowly and has a lower 
acceleration rate. While it sets up breech 
pressures similar to standard loads of today, 
the gas from black powder was driving and 
working against the unignited portion of the 
charge, acting as a buffer between it and 
the wads, while with smokeless powder the 
gas is in direct contact with the wadding, 
resulting in an increasing tendency to upset 
the shot charge above. Moreover, the full 
expression of the powder required a longer 
time, and the load started more slowly and 
more evenly. 

“The stresses set up in the shot column 
depend both upon the amount of force ap- 
plied and upon the time during which this 
application ismace, * ~*~ * 

“The propellant used by the old-timer de- 
veloped the long, smooth push; the modern 
propellant, in a manner, the abrupt blow,” 
etc. 

Noble and Able, in their experiments 
made about 1876, determined that black 
powder ignited at the front of the charge at 
the instant that its rear portion was ignited, 
and that the greater portion of the charge 
had burned by the time the charge had 
started to move up the barrel; that the great- 
est pressure exerte od during the entire period 
of time that the charge was in the barrel 
was exerted in the breech; also that it was 
possible to change this condition but slightly 
with larger grained powder. 

It was conclusively proven during the 
years immediately after the Civil War, and 
including up to 1886, that black powder and 
its modified form, brown powder, could not 
be worked so as to make a progressive burn- 
ing grain—that is, beyond a certain extent— 
and even at its best the pressure exerted in 
the chamber was excessive to what it was 
later on with smokeless powder. 

On or about 1892 the U. S. Army made 
some tests with black powder in some old 
Rodman rifles, muzzle-loading guns, with the 
result that the breech of the guns were split 
before any great velocity above 1,400 foot- 
seconds was obtained. Similar tests with 
smokeless powders of that date gave veloci- 
ties of about 1,700 foot-seconds, but when 
an attempt was made to exceed these pres- 
sures and velocities the muzzle of the gun 
was blown off. 

It has been conclusively proven that black 
powder is more easily ignited than is smoke- 
less powders, and that the primer which is 
generally used to ignite black powder will 
not ignite smokeless powders; also if the 
primer which is ordinarily used to ignite 
smokeless powder i is used with black powder, 
the charge is immediately detonated. On 


the contrary, smokeless powders may be 
made progressive, by the addition of other 
ingredients, which slow down the rate of 
burning and hence slows down the rate at 
which gas is given off; also may be made 
more progressive by the manner in which 
the grains are cut, but these do not, in the 
end, diminish the entire amount of gas 
given off. 

As smokeless powder ignites more slowly 
than black powders, it can be readily seen 
that the gas is, at first, given off more slowly, 
and hence the shot charge will be gradually 
moved from its seat before the pressures set 
up in the chambers will be at any degree 
severe; but as the pressures build up, the 
powder burns more fiercely, and by the time 
the shot charge has moved to a distance of 
6 inches, depending upon the brand of 
smokeless powder used (some giving greatest 
pressures when the charge has moved 6 
inches, others when but 2%4 inches, and 
others not until the charge has moved 8 
inches), the pressure diminishes slowly. 

Altho gun cotton, the principal ingredient 
of smokeless powder, has a force of explo- 
sion as 7-1, in comparison with black pow- 
der, the force may be reduced to about 3 or 
2 to 1, and the rate of burning may be re- 
duced until at least twice or three times the 
effective work may be obtained from it. 

Noble in his “Artillery and Explosives,” 
1906, states that with black powder the resi- 
due, amounting to 57 per cent of the charge, 
was in a fluid state, and in his tests, carried 
on by burning powder in closed cylinders, 
he showed that this residue was still in a 
molten state after 1.25 minutes from the 
time the explosion took place. We have 
often heard men state that they saw burning 
grains of powder issue from the barrel of 
the gun, but it was nothing but the still 
molten globules of the residue of the prod- 
ucts of explosion, which is about 90 per cent 
carbon. 

During the time that black powder was in 
use in shotguns, the velocity of the charge 
was increased from 600 foot-seconds to 700 
foot-seconds up to 900 foot-seconds by refine- 
ments of the ingredients that composed the 
powder, also in the manner in which those 
ingredients were worked after being com- 
bined. With the advent of smokeless pow- 
ders, however, the velocity ran up to slightly 
over 1,200 foot-seconds, where it seems to 
stick, tho some few loads can be developed 
to give 1,400 foot-seconds or about, in the 
20-gauge gun. These velocities may also be 
obtained in the 12-gauge, but the pressures 
will be abnormal and unsafe to use. 

In regard to the heat given off by burning 
powders, it has been determined that black 
powder has a temperature of explosion of 
3,350 degrees centigrade and a temperature 
of ignition of 276 degrees (Violette) to 315.6 
degrees (Bouchert) with a compromise of 
230 degrees (Leygue & Champion).e Smoke- 
less powders, on the contrary, have a tem- 
perature of explosion of 6,383 degrees 
(Didon) and 537 degrees (Noble) tempera- 
ture of ignition. 

I have often in the past referred to the 
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necessity of having long barrels on a shotgun 
that used black powder, but it was only be- 
cause by this method we could control the 
heat of the molten masses of explosion and 
get the utmost work out of the hot gases. 
I do not believe now, nor have I believed 
for some time, that a much greater velocity 
could be obtained by using longer barrels, 
when shooting black powders, and while no 
tests have been carried on to definitely de- 
termine this—that is, I have never seen rec- 
ords of such tests—it seems to be a fact as 
indicated from other tests carried on in re- 
lation to other guns. 

Noble has shown that with smokeless pow- 
ders, the progressiveness can be carried to 
such an extent as to cause an excessive pres- 
sure towards the muzzle of the gun, and thus 
cause a rupture of the barrel. 

J. H. Walsh, in tests carried on with a 
12-gauge shotgun, showed that with 2% 
drams of black powder and 1 ounce of shot 
a pressure of 1,640 foot-pounds was regis- 
tered at 1 inch from the breech, 1,448 pounds 
at 2%4 inches from the breech, and 916 
pounds at 6 inches from the breech, and that 
with 3 drams and 1% ounce a pressure of 
2,090 pounds was obtained at 1 inch from 
the breech, 1,796 pounds at 2%4 inches from 
the breech, and 1,046 pounds at 6 inches 
from the breech. 

R. W. S. Griffith of the Schultz Powder 
Company showed that Schultz smokeless 
powder gives less pressures upon the barrel 
at the first distances, but more pressures at 
the other distances. The charge of 3 drams 
and 14% ounce of shot gives 1,850 pounds at 
1 inch from the breech, 1,910 pounds at 2% 
inches, and 1,267 at 6 inches, but with 4 
drams of powder and 1% ounce of shot the 
pressure was 3,770 pounds at 1 inch, 3,980 
pounds at 6 inches, and above this distance 
diminished at about half of the rate of black 
powder (3,980 at 254 inches, 4,110 pounds at 
4 inches and 3,860 at 8 inches). 

I hope that the readers will not get con- 
fused with the figures as given for pressures, 
as the pressures, as taken at that time, ,with 
the copper pressure crushers, did not show 
nearly as high as did those taken at a later 
date when the lead crusher was inaugurated. 
This same Mr. Griffith made the complaint 
that shotgun pressures were not consistent, 
and that the copper crusher could not be 
made to give proper values in a shotgun, so 
tests were started which terminated in the 
use of the lead crusher for all shotgun tests, 
as they are more even and consistent with 
the low pressures found in the shotgun. 


Iowa. C. G. WILLIAMs. 





A Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Byron E. Cottrell, 
in his article, “Bullets of the Future,” page 
349, November issue, says: “At present all 
boat-tail are made of solid metals, mostly 
bronze, and are not suited for hunting where 
an expanding bullet is required, etc.” Mr. 
Cottrell is mistaken in his statement, for 
there are no bronze bullets made at present. 

The United States government made some 
for test, about eight years ago, but have 
made none since. The government makes a 
boat-tail, 170-grain bullet,cupro nickel jacket, 
at the present time, for machine gun tests. 

The French service bullet, 198-grain boat- 
tail, is practically pure copper, being copper 
93 per cent, zinc 5 per cent, antimony 2 per 
cent, which leaves them very soft. 

The Western Cartridge Company makes a 
180-grain pointed boat-tail bullet, open point 
or full jacket, lubaloy non-fouling jacket 
metal, and no longer makes the 180-grain 
flat base pointed bullet for the .30-06 cart- 
ridge, but loads the boat-tail only in these 
weights. 

Mr. Cottrell can do all the experimenting 
he wishes to with the boat-tail game bullet, 
providing that he has the coin to pay for the 
bullets—just like gold now. BILL. 
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Medals awarded at Paris, PRO F. STAI NSK Y Our Famous Chamois 


Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. FORMERLY CHICAGO'S FOREMOST Tanning has no equal 
TAXIDERMIST 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


DEAR Mr. STAINSKY—I thank you for your 
very kind letter, and I beg to assure you 
that it would have given me much pleasure 
to have called had I had the necessary mo- 
ment when I was in your city. I visited 
several taxidermist shops in the West, but 
I must say that their specimens were any- 
thing but life-like as compared with the 
work which you are able todo. With best 
wishes, lam, Yours very truly, 
EDWARD B. BuTLER, Chicago. 

Vice President World Columbian Exposition. 

Write for price list. We save you money. Awarded Columbian Exposition 








Awarded Columbian Exposition 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. ‘ 


























100K HERE, SROTTER: This set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well- 
known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 
9x12, in strikingly attractive ~~ -_ look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 
SPECIAL OFFE vill send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on re- 
: ved ipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 


ping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 


rifles, revolvers, fishi ng tackle, camp outfits, best places to ;—— — —ORDER BLANK- — — — 


go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints 
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for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how to shoot National Sportsman Magazine, | 
280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- Cctsed hak SOie) tc & ‘vear'a 

bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, ] —— Ee the ” Nat : ¥ [ 

and a lot of other things you want to know about. Goortsman and the set of 8 Out- 

No book or set of books you can buy will give you the | door Pictures. 

amount of up- to-date information about life in the open Name | 

that you can get from a year’s subscription to the Na- 

tronal Sportsman. Address | 

Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Lyman Combination Rear Sir a t No. 52A with Windgauge 
Stem _— bi £7.00 Wi uye Stem and Disc 
47) 8 separ ately for $3.50. 


eels hilinas 
Target Sights 


The No.52A, shown above, with Windgauge 
for fine lateral adjustment, should be used with 
Front Sight No. 17 for greatest accuracy, al- 
though you can get splendid results with No. 
5 or No. 5B. 


Nos. 2 or 2A Combination Rear Sight with 
Disc can be used with Front Sights Nos. 5, 
5B, 7 or 17. 

To complete your equipment, replace 


the factory crotch sight with a No. 6 
Folding Leaf Sight. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


BETTER YOUR AIM 


The Lyman Principle of bringing the 
rear sight closer to the eye and farther 
rom the front sight increases the ac- 


























curacy by increasing the sighting dis- No. 2A 
tance and practically eliminating the Combination 
difficult lining up of front and rear Rear Sight with 
sight. asily mounted; reasonably Disc, $6.00 


priced. At your dealer's: or give us 
your make, model and caliber. 


Send for Catalog 


showing wide choice of Lyman Sights 
for all American and most foreign 
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LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION op 
' 85 West Street wae 
N Middlefield, Conn. "Front Sight, 
N $2.50 
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Indestructible Gun Cases, 
“Quick Draw’’ Holsters, 
Cartridge Belts and 
“Cun Bug’s ” 


Leather accessories now ready 
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CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St., DENVER, COLO. 
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Gun Talk - 


No. 24 


| Chauncey Thomas 


ERE 

how 
shape. 
big to go in the melting pot, too hard to cut 
up into pieces, and picked-up bullets, old 
pieces of pipe, etc., are usually too dirty to 
have around. So I melt them and with the 
Ideal dipper slowly drop, or drip, the lead 
into a bucket of cold water. The lead will 
form a silver or wire-like piece of open 
metal work, and if the stream of melted lead 
is interrupted in the pouring by merely 
quick twists of the wrist, then it easily 
picked apart, and can thus be fed gradually 
back into the melting pot when casting bul- 
lets. Also various batches of lead can thus 
be quite easily mixed up into one batch of 
more or less even tin and lead mixture by 
this method. It is not as exact, of course, 
as melting all the variously tempered chunks 
| of metal in one pot and then casting bars, 


is a little trick I always find handy: 


to get 


is 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS SHOOTING 


| but it does well enough for practical pur- 
poses. But be careful and do not drop too 
much lead at one time, or a steam explosion 
may cause an uproar. And, of course, never 
try putting water into melted lead, as I 
knew one chap to do. He was going to do 
the job quickly. He did. 

To make grease or lubricant wads is a 
mighty messy affair if not done right, and 
simple as can be if gone about according to 
Hoyle. I use the method the dentists use to 
make wax sheets of use in their dental work. 
Melt in hot water, and if need be boil with 
a raw potato sliced, which cleans the grease 
to a large extent and leaves the dirt mostly 
in the water under the melted grease thar 
floats to the top. Then take a beer bottle, 
sacred relic of our ancestors, fill with cold 
water, and dip the bottle bottom down into 
and out of the grease floating in the pail. 
A thin coating of grease will adhere to the 
bottle, depending for thickness on how hot 
the grease is and how cold the bottle is, and 
to some extent on the kind of grease. 

Change water in the bottle occasionally, 
to keep bottle cool. Run the bottle in and 
out at an even gait, and do not let it stop. 





or the grease will form thicker in some 
places than in others. It is easy and fast to 


do, once the knack is learned. Then with 
a warm, dull knife split the coating of cooled 
grease on the bottle, and it peels off easily; 





then flatten the curl out on a piece of any 
cool, hard substance, like a piece of -glass 
or a table top (an old window pane is good), 
and let harden and dry out. As a rule it 
takes grease much longer to harden than it 
does to melt, so do not pile the layers on 


and keep lead in workable 
Big chunks of lead are a bother, too 


45 COLT AT LONG RANGE—100, 


top of each other until hard and dry. If 
grease sticks too much to the bottle, then 
dip bottle in cold water each time before 
dipping it back and forth in the melted 
grease. If thicker layers are wanted, then 
after one dip give oil a chance to harden, 
and re-dip right over the first coat of hard- 
ened oil on the bottle. 


Lubricant in this form is very handy for 
making lubricant wads, as the sheets, or 


sheets cut into strips, can be pressed over 
the top of the shells, and they act as their 
own wad cutters. If grease is too soft, or 
too thin, it can be easily thickened or hard- 
ened with beeswax, and if wanted still 
harder, then rosin will do it. So far as I 
can see, for common every-day shooting with 


all but high-power rifles, any grease is as 
good as another, just so it does not run 


under ordinary body or summer or household 
heat. Mutton tallow seems to be the greasi- 





200, 300 YARDS 


est grease there is, and beeswax the cleanest 
and most lasting. But while wax will harden 
another grease, such as tallow, it won’t pre- 
serve the animal grease, remember, and in 
time it will rot, just as it rots in a dead 
animal. Lubricant to put on bullets that 
are to remain loaded for years, such as army 
cartridges, or grease to be shot soon are two 
entirely different matters. The long-lasting 
lubricant is quite an art; the soon-to-be-used 
lubricant is a very simple matter. To get 
salt out of grease, just boil it with plenty of 
water. The salt leaves the grease for the 
water, and you throw the water away later 
after the grease has hardened to a cake on 
top of it. It often pays to scrape off certain 
dirty particles from the bottom of the cake, 
by the way, with a sharp knife. Lard or 
bacon grease does well. 

Soap and oil (sperm is usually used) also 
make a good or fairly good lubricant and 
gun grease. To melt soap is quite a puzzle 
until one gets onto the know-how. Soap dis- 
solves slowly in water, and hot soapsuds will 
foam and boil all over everything long be- 
fore the soap has thought of dissolving. And 
soaking takes days, while shaving the soap 
into thin layers does not help very much 
with all kinds and ages of soap. But first 
heat the oil, then melt the soap, cut into 
pieces, in the oil, and let cool. If too hard 
when a day old, remelt in more oil, or the 
reverse if too soft. This oil and soap mix- 
ture with water added and applied warm, 
but never hot, for heat ruins leather, makes 
a fine leather dressing. It takes about a 
month for it to dry into the leather, remem- 
ber, and meanwhile is too sticky for immedi- 
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ate use of the leather. The well known 


B.S. A. Safety Paste is practically this soap | 


and oil mixture. 


A drop or two of carbolic | 


acid in various oils, lubricants, etc., does no | 


harm to the metal and tends to keep the 
mixture from decay. Carbolic acid is only 
a trade name, and is not an acid at all, in 
the sense that we common folks understand 
acid. The “acid” part of its title has fright- 
ened many from its use near metal, and 
rightly so, for acids are bad for metals, as 
a rule; but as I said before, there is nothing 
acid about carbolic acid but its name. One 


of the best of foreign cleaning compounds | 


and barrel preservatives is very strong with 
carbolic acid, or its cruder form, creosote. 
The Ideal Banana Lubricant, the 


black | 


sticks used in the Ideal greasers, is the best | 


lubricant I know of. But do not make the 


mistake of trying to melt several stubs into | 


one stick, for the graphite in it will all go 
to the bottom and form a hopeless hard cake, 


and the lubricant is practically ruined. I | 


know of no way to mix graphite with melted 
lubricants, but it can be mixed by spreading 
the warm, soft lubricant out 


into a_ thin | 


sheet, then sprinkle the graphite over it like | 


pepper, then roll and work thru the fingers 
like bread dough, then form or force into 
moulds, or whatever form is wanted, while 
still warm and soft. If there is a better way 
to mix flake or powdered graphite with lub- 
ricant and other greases and oils I wish 
someone would kindly tell us all. Frankly, 
I know very little about such matters, but 
have learned by troublesome experience what 
can’t be done. The bread-dough scheme will 
work, and is the only reliable method I 
know of personally. 


For a lubricant to be used in very cold 


weather, try castor oil with other ingredients 
in place of sperm or lard oil, because castor 
oil will not harden with cold to the extent 
most other oils do. But a free-flowing oil 
mixed with a non-flowing grease will in time 
gradually leave the grease and spread to 
other things, and ruin the powder, primers, 
etc. So bullet lubricants, unless for immedi- 
ate use, should not contain any oil that will 
flow at the temperature of the completed 
lubricant. There may be, and no doubt are, 
chemical exceptions to all this, but we are 
not talking scientific chemistry here—just 
plain bullet lubricant. 

Now right here I want to remark that | 
am no worker in woods, but I have picked 
up a few simple ways of repairing gunstocks 
that may be of use for such work by others. 
1 learned most of it from an expert violin 





maker, by the way, and some by hard | 
knocks. To glue two or more pieces of wood | 


together is simple enough. Have the faces 
free from grease and dirt, put thin glue on 
each face, let soak into the wood, and partly 
dry, then another thin coat and fasten firmly 
together and leave undisturbed for several 
days—the longer the better—as the glue in- 
side the cracks and away from the air does 
not harden very fast. It should be rock-like 
to make the job complete. If a piece of 
wood is splintered badly or won’t stay in 
place, fasten it for the time being with some 
hard wax—beeswax and rosin melted to- 
gether makes the wax the dentists use for 
such needs. Stuff hollows in gun stocks, 
where the locks and other parts go, tightly 


with toilet paper slightly dampened for a | 


support if wanted. 

To fill in scratches, holes and cracks, 
shellac on the parts first, and while still 
gummy, fill small holes and cracks with 
lampblack mixed with shellac to a soft mush. 
This will give black places, of course. Or 
use wood cut from some place of the original 
piece where the cut will not show; from 
under the butt plate is a good place; grind 
the wood to a powder and mix with shellac 
to a paste. I have also used chewing gum 
colored with Diamond Dye in some places, 
then varnish over all. “Spar” varnish 
practically dissolved glass, and makes 


use 
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| es” Outing Equipment 
a” Needed by Outdoor Men 


Hardest use has proved the real worth ff 
of Marble’s Equipment. 
Every hour in the 
great outdoors calls for 
the use of some 
Marble’s Specialty. 


Each article merits the confidence you put in it. 








Here are shown two items — the line includes, 
Safety Pocket Axes, Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, 
Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken Shell Ex- 
tractors, Nitro Solvent Oil, Front and Rear Gun Sights, 
Gun Rods and Cleaners, Anti-Rust Ropes, and Recoil Pads. 


Ideal Hunting Knife 


Shown at left. A real knife for the outdoor man. Blade of finest steel, 
oval ground at back of point for chopping. 5 inch blade, leather handle 
with sheath, $2.75; 6 inch blade, $3.00; 7 inch blade, $3.25; 8 inch blade, 
$3.50; Stag handle, 75e¢ extra. Add 10% war tax. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


Fits the pocket but big enough to cut wood. Nickel plated 
hinged guard folds into handle. Blade of finest stee!—steel handle, 
hickory handle, $2.00 and $2.25, 

Most good stores sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your 
dealer can’t supply you order direct by mail, enclosing draft or 
money order. Send for the Marble Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Detta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


spring 
$3.253 











SIXTEEN SQUARE MILES OF 
UNCULTIVATED TERRITORY 


WM. J. HACKMEIER 


FISH 


IN TEMPERATE REGIONS, TAXIDERMIST 
were necessary to support one of our . 
ancestors. Cultivated food supply Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
will increase the size and number of Rugs 


645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


your game fish. Literature on request. / 
ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107C, Station G, N.Y.C. 4 


ITHACA WINS | 







































U. S. 
AVERAGE 


Art Risser of Ill. won 





Zz high U. S. Amateur 
i? i | Average this year 
r N | with his Ithaca 
| Fur Rugs, Robes Trap Gun and the 
} Garments \ man doesn’t live 


who can kill moze 
than Art 
Risser can kill with 
his Ithaca double. 


Highest skill in taxidermy combined } 
with the largest fur dressing plant in 
| the west makes Jonas’ Fur Rugs, 
Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Coats, Caps, 





quail 





‘/ Ete., the finest in America. .) 
| y 
Catalogue 
Free 


Double guns 
for game $45 up 
Single barrel 


Richly illustrated, it tells the cost of 


| Beautiful Fur and | 
Taxidermy Catalog : \ 
| 


making any sort of fur rug or 


gar- 





) ment from skins you may have. Also wae ae 
} shows beautiful articles, already made \} up 

' up for sale. Send for this catalog , ITHACA 

I! today. | GUN CO. 
) JONAS BROS. tiserniss ase ¥. 
A ® and Furriers i) 

ii 1024 BROADWAY DENVER, COLO, N Box 10 
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Be Hoppy and 
Well While 
Travelling 


s “ Mothersill’s 


rt ) Seasick Remedy 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 

Officially adopted by Steam- 
ship Companies on both fresh 
and salt water —endorsed by 
highest authorities— and used 
by travelers the world over. 
Contains no cocaine. morphine, 
opium, chloral, coal tar prod- 

ucts, or the ir derivatives 


Re es 


Sold by leading druggists. 60c box enough 
for 24hours. $1.20 box for ocean voyage. 
THE ONE DEPENDABLE PREVENTATIVE OF NAUSEA 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 


sent on request without charge. 


best varnish for outdoor guns of the com- 
mon class. And some paste, a bit of sand- 
paper, crack filling and Spar will cover a 
lot of stock sins. The cost is next to noth- 
ing per stock and fore-end. 

To fill in larger holes, boil any kind of 
paper to a mush, color with any standard 
dye, like Diamond Dye, to the color wanted, 
and mix with shellac or thin glue to a paste. 


| Or for quicker jobs I have used plain plaster 





MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg 


| 
| 
| 
| 











NO SPORT LIKE 
SKIING 
Ski for fun, health 


and exhilaration. 

















Enjoy winter’s 
greatest sport on 
a pair of swift- 
moving 
NORTHLAND 
SKIS 





free I i , mar 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. C0. 
8 Merriam Park 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
a 











Have You A Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Camera House, Boston, 17, Mass. 











Brooks Tents 





TRADE MARK 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 















ARE IDEAL TOURING 
AND BEACH TENTS 


No Guys—Insect Proof—Compact— Water Tight 








Ample floor space and height. Awning 
may be attached to Auto top. Made in 
3 sizes. Write for prices and FREE book 
of Road Maps and Camp Equipment. 
TENT AND 


BROOKS ivwnmse co. 


1655 Arapahoe St. . Denver, Colo. 











of paris, colored with coffee in one case. 

If wood screw holes in the stock get too 
large, blow out the wood dust, dip a common 
match in shellac or glue, slip it into the hole 
and replace screw. The inserted wood 
should be soft and easily mashed, such as 
cork pine or match wood. If the screw hole 
is greatly over-size, so large the screw won't 
hold at all, and a larger screw cannot be 
had, or used if had, then fill hole as men- 
tioned for cracks and other holes, insert 
screw gently when still soft, and let set un- 
til hard. Driving screws thru broken places 
in gun stocks is bad practice. Bolts or 
rivets stand much more strain than screws, 
as a rule, and a still worse break is the 
usual result of trying to repair breaks with 
screws. Good string soaked with glue or 
shellac is nearly as good as wire, and far 
easier to put on, and much stronger and 
safer than screws. If the wood is full of 


grease, then cut off what you can with any 
grease remover, like ammonia water or lye 
or strong soap powders, for glue won’t stick 
to greasy things very well, if at all, to be 
worth while. Small tacks partly driven into 
the broken wood and the heads buried by 
the paste add greatly to its stays in place. 

Such things to fix guns can easily be 
done by almost anyone with very few simple 
tools, but when it comes to anything stuck 
in the barrel, and especially to a shell in 
the chamber and broken off, or fixing a trig- 
ger pull—well, if you can take your watch 
apart and replace parts so that it keeps bet- 
ter time than before, then tackle these three 
more delicate jobs. But if you balk at the 
watch test, then hie thee to the gunsmith. 
And never, never, never run a brace and bit 
into a barrel to bore something out. That 
is the end of that barrel then and there; 
better take chances of heating it red hot, for 
it perhaps may be straightened later if worth 
it, but a cut from a bit can never be re- 
moved, and it ruins the barrel. I am not 
talking to expert workmen, remember; only 
to home fixers. 

Now one more hint, then the collection, 
then home, for my space is more than filled. 
If the slots in the barrel are too large for 
the sight, try filling in with plaster of paris 
or Portland cement and lampblack. 
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Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 


orrespondents are requested to enclose 2 
mail. i 


cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 
Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 


necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 








On page 356, November issue of Outdoor Life, 
in reply to Mark L. Weiner, in regard to the 
.410-shot barrel as used with the Savage rifle, I 
stated, ‘‘We have not tried out one of these extra 
barrels, but would think that the .410 shell would 
work thru the magazine of the .250-3000 or any 
of the older types of rifles.” I find that we were 
mistaken in this, and that the .410 shell will not 
work thru the action of the Savage rifles.— 
C. G. W. 

When was the Colt Company manufacturing 
their Bisley model revolvers? When were the 
Smith & Wesson people putting out the follow- 


ing models: Russian, .45 Schofield, .22 
Bekeart, .32-44 target? Is the 45 Schofield a 
brake barrel or a side swing?—Ernest Rida, 


West Haven, Conn. 

Answer.—The Colt Company put out the Bis- 
ley model revolver until about 1914, but have 
not made one since. Smith & Wesson still puts 
out the .22 Bekeart model, but do not put out 
any of others. We believe that it is over thirty 
years since the Schofield revolvers were made, 
and it would be hard to get one of them now. 
The first side-swing revolvers were put on the 
market about 1898. The Schofield revolver was 
the fore-runner of the Smith & Wesson “‘tip-up” 
or “break-down” types of revolvers. The orig- 
inal Smith & Wesson revolvers had the hinge on 
top and the catch on the bottom of the frame.— 
Editor. 


= 





A Savage cartridge, .300, is advertised in your 
magazine. Do I understand that this heavier 
shell will shoot in the .250-3000, 1920 model, 
or is it a new gun, with heavier shell?—Carl 
Asmussen, Wendell, Idaho. 

Answer.—The Savage Arms Corp. have put 
out a new gun in their model ’99 and model ’20, 
belt action. These rifles are .30 cal. or as the 
Savage people call it, .300. The cartridge uses 
the 150-gr. pointed bullet of the .30-’06 cart- 
ridge, but it is a different shell entirely. You 
cannot use this cartridge in the .250-3000 as 
there is a difference of .050 in. in the bore. 
This is a new shell that the Savage Company 
have lately developed and it has a M. V. of 
2.700 foot-seconds and a M.E. of 2,428 foot- 
pounds.—Editor. 


Is there any difference between the 9 mm. 
Luger or Mauser and the .88 Colt auto? 
these guns, Luger or Mauser, any more re- 
liable or more accurate than the Colt? I have 
a .88 Colt auto which while it is very accurate 
sometimes hangs up and jams. Is there any 
way to overcome this? —Alfred H. Harrop, 


Dermott, Ark. 


Answer.—The Mauser 9 mm. shoots the same 
cartridge as the .88 Colt automatic, but the 9 
mm. Luger shoots an entirely different cart- 
ridge, tho it is not as powerful nor has it as 
high velocity. We have yet to see an auto- 
matic pistol that will not hang up occasionally, 
and in this respect, one does not seem to have 
the advantage of another. You now have just 
as good an automatic pistol as any made.— 
Editor. 





I am looking for a rifle with more shocking 
power, longer range and greater accuracy than 
the .22 for rabbit and squirrel hunting, with a 
crow now and then. I have in mind the Win- 
chester model 1892, .25-20 lever action repeating 
rifle. Would this gun be satisfactory for my 
needs? If not, what gun would you recommend? 
I will equip said gun with the best possible 
sights. Would short-range bullets shot from a 
.30-30 Winchester mutilate the game, or is there 
such bullets made, or would I have to reload? 
I would like if possible to get a gun which is 
capable of shooting high-power bullets and also 
short-range bullets for both target shooting and 
ag shooting.—R. W. Brumbaugh, Pittsburg, 

as. 

Answer.—We believe that the .32-20 Win- 
chester carbine would be about the best rifle 
that we know of for your needs. In the black 
powder and smokeless powder loads it is accur- 
ate to 150 yds. and sure death on the game men- 
tioned, while the high-power cartridge is accur- 
ate to 250 yds. on this game. You can buy 
what is called the .30 W. C. F. short-range load 
to use in the .30-30 rifle, or you can reload this 
cartridge to give any velocity from 1,000 foot- 
seconds to 2,500 foot-seconds, but we believe that 
the .30-30 is a more powerful rifle than you need 
for the game available, also more expensive to 
use.— Editor. 


I shall greatly appreciate it if you will give 
me the ballistics of the .25 rimfire Stevens 
cartridge, both for the 65-gr. solid bullet and 
the 60-gr. hollow point bullet; also the .32 
short and .32 long rim fire cartridges.—Hugh 
Crozer, Frankfort, Ky. 

_Answer.—The ballistics of the .25 Stevens 
rimfiere are: M. V., 1,180 foot-seconds; M. E., 
208 foot-pounds; bullet weight, 65 grs. We 
do not have any ballistics for the .25 Stevens 
with the 60-gr. hollow point bullet, but believe 
that it will have about 1,200 foot-seconds veloc- 
ity. The .32 short R. F. has a M. V. of 659 
foot-seconds and a M. E. of 79.2 foot-pounds. 
The .382 long R. F. has a M. V. of 640.2 foot- 
gg and a M. E. of 84.2 foot-pounds.— 
~ditor. 
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On page 211, Outdoor Life, for September, 
1921, appears an ad of the Savage Arms Cor- 
poration, advertising Savage .300. I would like 
to know if this rifle shoots the .30-’06 cartridge. 
I have a Newton .30-’06, and if this Savage rifle 
shoots the .30-’06 cartridge I wish to buy one. 
lf it is not same cartridge, please explain same, 
and in either case tell me what you think about 
rifle—H. S. Halvorsen, Westby, Wis. 

Answer.—The_ .300 Savage cartridge has no 
relation to the .30-’06, but is a special cartridge, 
developed by the Savage Arms Company for this 
one type ot rifle. It has the same ballistics as 
the .30-’06 with the 150-gr. pointed bullet, and 
is put out in the soft-point bullet only. You 
cannot use this cartridge in a rifle chambered 
for the .30-’06, nor can you use the .30-’06 cart- 
ridge in this rifle. This is one of the finest 
little rifles that we ever had hold of, and its 
accuracy is remarkable, as it equals the accuracy 
of the star-gauged Springfield at all ranges up 
to 600 yards. It will give just as good results 
on game as the .30-’06 using the 150-gr. pointed 
soft-point ammunition.—Editor. 


What safe velocities and striking energies 
might I obtain from the 6 mm. H. P. cartridge 
in a Remington-Lee rifle using modern powders? 
Please give weights of powder charges and, if 
possible, trajectories (mid-distance) at 100, 200 
and 300 yds. Are there any other bullets be- 
sides the 112-gr. bullet which it is possible 
to use?—W. Frank Shott, Monroe City, Mo. 

Answer.—By sending to England, Germany 
or Sweden, you could get a considerable number 
of different bullets for the 6 mm. Lee rifle, 
ranging in weight from 60 grs. to 112 grs. We 
have never seen these bullets used in one of 
these rifles, so cannot give you any data on 
them. We have reloaded the 6 mm. with the 
regulation 112-gr. bullet and a great variety of 
hand-made bullets, and will give you some 
charges to use with the 112-gr. bullet :—34 grs. 
Du Pont No. 15 gives a M. V. of 2,400 foot- 
seconds. 37 grs. Du Pont No. 15 gives a 
M. V. of 2,611 foot seconds. 32 grs. Du Pont 
No. 20 gives a M. V. of 2,535 foot-seconds. 
These charges will give a M. E. of 1,433 foot- 
pounds, 1,695.5 foot-pounds and 1,632  foot- 
pounds, respectively.—Editor. 


I am attending high school, and our science 
teacher tells us that in shooting a gun 100 yards 
the bullet will vary three inches to the right, and 
in shooting 1,000 yards, about three feet, on ac- 
count of gravity; also that the sights would 
have to be changed in order to hit the bull’s-eye, 
or hold three inches to the left. I have handled 
guns ever since I was old enough and big 
enough, and am an owner of a .25-35 Winchester, 
and do not believe this theory.—Blossom Garret- 
son, Warren, Ore. 

Answer.—We are very sorry that we are 
obliged to correct your teacher on his statements 
regarding the flight of bullets and the deviation 
caused by gravity. The attraction of gravity is 
in a vertical direction, or straight down, and 
could not cause any lateral deviation to either 
the right or the left. In all rifles there is an 
inherited deviation to either the right or the 
left, called flip, occasioned by the vibrations of 
the barrel set up by the bullet as it is forced up 
the barrel. There is also a lateral deviation 
called drift that is occasioned by the twist of 
the rifling. In a rifle that has a_ right-hand 
twist, as have all rifles made in the nited States, 
the drif tis at first to the left, but later on, in 
flight, the bullet crosses the line of sight, and 
after that the drift is to the left. In the .303 
British Enfield rifle the twist of the rifling is to 
the left, so the drift is opposite to that with 
rifles made in the United States. We will give 
the drift of the bullet of the Springfield, model 
1903, using the .30-’°06 ammunition: 


Range Drift in Inches 
Left Right 

100 0.26 

200 0.42 

300 0.45 

400 0.32 

500 0.00 0.00 

600 0.55 

700 2.00 

800 4.50 

900 8.20 

1000 13.00 


This deviation is to the left up to 500 yards, 
when it crosses over to the right and so con- 
tinues. The action of gravity begins at the 
momefit that the bullet leaves the barrel, and 
this action is what causes the bullet to travel 
in a curved path called the trajectory, In shoot- 
ing long-range guns, cannon, correction must be 
made for the curvature of the earth and also for 
the movement of the earth. If the bullet (shell) 
is fired parallel with the axis of the earth, i.e., 
in the same plane as the axis of the earth, and 
facing to the south, the movement of the earth 
being to the right, will cause the bullet (shell) 
to strike to the left of the target. If the bullet 
(shell) is fired toward the west, it will fall short, 
and if shot toward the east, it will go over the 
target for the reason that in the first case the 
target is moving in the same direction as the 
bullet, and in the second case the target (earth) 
is moving toward the bullet. If you do not 
understand this, please state where the difficulty 
lies, and we will ——— to remedy it. Wish 
we could go on one of those deer hunts with 
“Daddy” and yourself.—Editor. 
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Binoculars.’ 


Latest catalog of field glasses and 
telescopes mailed upon request. 





By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 





Write for free booklet telling how 


you can examine each glass 
before purchasing. 
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Atpitie Binoculars 
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PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST 


DENVER, COLORADO 


we LOAN ULACT | URER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS AW, 
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BUY A 
MAXIM SILENCER 


For your Rifle or Target Pistol 















Winchester .22 
cal. Automatic 
Rifle 












The Most Interesting of allGun Accessories. Reduces 
Noise and Recoil and Eliminates Flash One of the 
Wonderful Inventions of ourtime. Made inevery cal 
ber from .22 to 45. Ask any hardware or sporti ng 
goods dealer to show you one, or send 6c. in stamps 
for catalog and BOOKLET of astonishing experiences 
of Silencer users 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 


86 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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Just write: 


“T saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 









Write for 
Our Free 
Book! 


Learn at Home by Mail to : 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Learn the wonder- 
art that enables you to mount and pre 


Be a taxidermist. 
ful 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 


guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
Aand boys become enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mau, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and tearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful protits froa 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 

ment you give to the art 
taxidermy. Thous 






J. W. ELWOOD- : 
Jaxidermist and Presa. of Of 


Expert 


Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

**Have moanted fa ry ofrde, three deer heads, four squir* 
rels, and sixteen Have had the finest’ of success: 
Would not take - > ome “ag dollars for my knowledge of 
taxidermy.’ '=E. v. Jaro 


Beautiful book 


FREE 


showing dozens ot 
Photos of Mounted 
Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—boih Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 


books are exhausted. 
You can earn 
big money from 


Make Money : axidermy in 


your spare time, or go into it as . ‘prof ssion and 

make from $2,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and 

few taxidermists. This is some thing new, something 

worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 

and the two free books. Merely mail coupon ora let- 

ter or postal—but doit today. You will be delighted 
with the free books. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64N Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(Lhe Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 








==" Free Book Coupon ===: 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64N marys: Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligz tion on my - send me 
copies of your FREE AXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE 7 AXID! 3RMY MAG- 
AZiNE, and fu!l particulars abort your 
course of lessons on taxide ormy. 







Name. 


Address 


Meeeeeee See seeeeeees 
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Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 





| might get a mile or more away, 
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IN THE FUR FIELD 
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Poisoning Fur Animals 


most states now wisely protect 
by prohibiting trapping only 
when furs are at their best. 
a few states encourage 
altho the Biological 
the bad practices 


Laws in 
fur animals 
during season 
On the other hand, 
poisoning at all times, 
Survey says that among 
which have reduced the number of fur- 
bearers is “using poison, which kills many 
animals that are not found before their skins 
are spoiled.” 

In most localities where poison is used 
ten to fifty fur animals are probably killed 
to one of the species sought. Some years 
ago fur hunters and trappers resorted to the 


use of poison, but soon saw that they were 
thinning out the fur-bearers and not securing 


the “kill.” In most instances the poisoned 
animal was able to travel considerable dis- 
tance before the “medicine” took effect. 
Wolves, foxes, mink and other fast travelers 
and if there 
was what chance was there to find 
the carcass? 

The government, 
perienced users of 


no snow, 


has some ex- 


but why kill 


of course, 
poison, 


| thousands of skunk and other valuable fur- 


bearers to get a few animals wanted when it 


| is not necessary? Ask any experienced 
western trapper how many wolves, wild cat 
and mountain lion met death from poison 


| compared with the smaller and more valuable 


| user wishes to kill, 





fur-bearers? 

Experienced trappers know from observa- 
tion the destructive effects of poison upon 
fur-bearing animals. If the animal or ani- 
mals that the poison was intended for were 
the only victims, then this method of killing 


would be all right. This, however, is not 
the case in most instances. If the poison 


say, a red fox and puts 
poison in some carcass or in meat or other- 


TU 


Wea 


wise where the fox is supposed to travel, 
what assurance is there that other fur and 
game animals will not be killed? None 
whatever. Suppose a farmer was bothered 
by a neighbor’s unruly horse. Would that 
farmer proceed in some manner to kill all 
the horses, cattle and sheep by placing 
poisoned feed to get that one unruly horse? 
Is it not just as foolish to use poison to kill 
destructive animals? 

The use of poison to get rid of a fur- 
bearing animal is probably all right, on rare 
occasions. On the other hand, much poison 
is used when absolutely uncalled for. Most 
of the permissible placing of poison is for 
wolves, in the western states, altho even then 
this method is often resorted to as being 
the easiest when not at all needed. Good 
trappers will generally catch without the 
use of poison. 

A good many reports, from sections where 
poison has been largely used for years, is 
to the effect that the killing thereby of 
wolves and coyotes, the animals that poison 
was mostly used for, is not as successful as 
formerly. Both are pretty quick in detecting 
the “doctored” bait, and do not swallow. 
But how about marten, coon, skunk, mink, 
opossum and other flesh-eating animals? 
These fur-bearers, if in the vicinity and eat- 
ing of the poisoned bait, are about extermi- 
nated. Again the question: Why protect 
the fur-bearing animals, but allow the poison- 
ing of them by wholesale indirectly? 

FE. N. Woodcock, who during his time was 
one of the best posted hunters and trappers 
in America, was bitter against the use of 
poison. This noted trapper, during his more 
than fifty years on the line, trapped not only 
in his native state, Pennsylvania, but made 
several trips into Michigan, the southern 
HAT 
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WILLIAM GOAT OF IDAHO SNAPPED ON HIS VERANDA 


This picture was sent us by 
us that 
tooth Mountains. The kodak was set at 10 feet, 
clearer picture could not be desired. 


The photograph is copyrighted by Mr. 


Allan G. Fisher, an Idaho reader of Outdoor Life, who informs 
the photograph was taken in the country north and west of Red Fish Lake, in the Saw- 


and the distance must have been correct, for a 


Fisher. 











states and at least one to the Pacific Coast. 
He comments upon the use of poison as 
follows: 

“The worst mistake of all mistakes is 
made by the one who uses poison to kill 
foxes with. Let me tell you of an instance 
that came under my observation four years 
ago in the southern part of Potter County, 
Pennsylvania. My road was over the divide 
between the waters of the Alleghany and 
Susquehanna. About five miles of the road 
lay over a mountain that was thickly wooded. 
with no settlers. While crossing this moun- 
tain I saw the carcasses of four foxes lying 
in the road. On making inquiries I learned 
that a man living in the neighborhood was 
making a practice each winter of driving 
over the roads in that section and putting 
out poisoned meat to kill foxes. 

“I happened to meet this man not long 
ago, and I said, ‘Charley, what luck did you 
have trapping last winter?’ His reply was, 
‘Not much; only two foxes, as Old Shaw 
dogged them out of the country.’ He was 
referring to a man who hunted with dogs. 
I said, ‘Charley, don’t you think that poison 
business had something to do with it?’ He 
replied that he thought there would be foxes 
after he was dead. This man calls himself a 
trapper and is quite an extensive fur buyer.” 

This only goes to show that much poison 
is placed by the thoughtless. Mr. Woodcock 
died a few years ago, but not only was 
against the poisoning of fur animals, but 
was one of the very first to agitate in favor 
of the protection of fur-bearing animals. 

Some states now forbid the use of poison 
for the killing of fur-bearing animals, and 
no doubt others will soon be in line. Ex- 
ceptions, perhaps, should be made in those 
states where there are wolves and mountain 
lions, yet, as already mentioned, good trap- 
pers will generally catch before the user of 
poison will succeed, while the trapper has 
not destroyed numerous smaller fur animals, 
which is generally the case with the poisoner. 

Ohio. A. R. Harpinc. 





Raw Fur Prices 


Results of the fall sales in St. Louis, New 
York, Montreal, Canada, and London, Eng- 
land, were all quite satisfactory. Based on 
results of these sales and the known shortage 
of furs carried over from last season, dealers 
the past few weeks have gone out with high 
prices. If raw fur prices are compared with 
wool, hides, cattle, corn, hay and other farm 
and ranch produce, then prices are not only 
high, but very high. 

Some say that highest prices of the season 
will be those in effect before January, 1922. 
This will depend somewhat upon _ the 
weather, altho muskrat, mink and coon, three 
leading articles, are not nearly as plentiful 
as a few years ago. Skunk are reported 
numerous in a good many states, owing to 
protection during recent years and less trap- 
ping than usual last season. Red fox are 
reported as plentiful in some sections and 
quite scarce in others. 

No one knows what prices will be a year 


or even a month ahead. Some think they 
know and go broke, while others win. The 


next great and sudden change in prices may 
not be so favorable to those that were so 
fortunate before. As has been said, “The 
fur game at best is more or less of a gam- 
ble.” Take the price of wolf—both prairie 
and timber—which article has more than 
doubled in value during the past year. True, 
it was very low during November and De- 
cember, 1920, but even at the very low fig- 
ures buyers did not seem anxious to buy. 
There is usually not the profit in wolf or 
other raw furs to dealers that farmers, trap- 
pers and shippers think. There are too 
many now buying furs to allow any one 
dealer to handle on a very large margin un- 
less made by speculation; and, to say the 
least, speculation in furs, as well as grain, 
is dangerous. A. R. Harpine. 
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Do You Want 


BIG MONEY 
For YOUR Furs? . 


Sure you do! How can you get iP oY 
That’s up to you! All you have to do 72 


is ship to the right house. Scores of thousands of 4 : 
trappers all over North America have learned , "ir Lon GO. 


from experience that a sure way to get big money 


for furs is to ship direct to 


a 


SHUBER 


an honest, reliable, responsible, safe fur house—a house that has been satis- 
fying fur shippers for more than thirty-eight years — a house that will always 
give you an honest grading, pay you the highest market price on every skin 
and send your returns quickly. “SHUBERT” is a mighty good house for you to do business with. 
You take no risk—"* THE SHUBERT GUARANTEE” protects you absolutely. We want furs— 
QUICK —and are paying big prices, so don’t wait another minute—quick action means big 


neaer ore GIVE “SHUBERT” A TRIAL TODAY 


SHIP ALL YOUR FURS DIRECT TO 


CAN 


FP ie ® TAR EP Riad, rh Pe 


25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE. DEPT. 6 





CHICAGO, _ U.S.A. 








Trappers 


The principles on which this business was 
established in 1899 (namely) Prompt, Cour- 


teous and Efficient Service plus a 
SQUARE DEAL IN GRADING, will con- 
tinue to prevail during the coming season. 


WHO 


offers more and KEEPS HIS PROMISE? 


JAS. P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 
33-35 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 

















We guarantee 


A-1 Work in 


TAXIDER MY 
FURS 
M. R. MOHR & CO. 
EXPERT 
TAXIDERMISTS and FURRIERS 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Write for catalog. 





FUR GARMENTS 4 


GET THIS 
BOOK 









AT FACTORY (Magee 
PRICES aa 


aint 


You will be espe- 
cially interested in our 
New 1922 Catalog—just off 
the press—showing page after page of beauti- 
ful, serviceable garments made 
in latest styles from your own 
catch of furs. It gives you all 
prices and suggests many dif- 
ferent ideas for making your 
skins into garments. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 


Let us make your gar- 
ments, such as Coats, Capes, 
Scarfs, Muffs. We make 
them much better and at a 
cost far below the price of 
ready-made articles. 


WE SAVE YOU_MONEY 


We will make coats and 
robes from your hides at best 
prices. You will save money 
by dealing direct with us, as we 
are tanners and manufacturers. 

Write today for our new 
catalog—it’s free—look it over, 
then ship your skins to us. 


CEDAR RAPIDS TANNING CO. 
903 S. 2d St. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


36 Page 
Catalog 


eS 














SEND YOUR 
FURS TO US 


From the worthless looking hide 
tc the finest, soft tanned turred leather, 
mothproof, at first 
costs, factory price, 
made up into ladies’ 
beautiful furs, coats, 
robes, rugs and 
mittens. 


green 


We can make your 
furs up into any 
styie from any style 


book. 


Write today for our 
circulars on any kind 
of furs that you 
have. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING, MICH. 





1814-R 
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How I Made Easy Money 


| 
| Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
| reader of your magazine, and an all-around 


| sport, | thought that I would tell your read- 
on how I made some easy money raising 


animals for their fur. 
I lived on a farm for twenty years, raising 








For Coats, Robes, Sets, 
Rugs, Caps, Gloves, Etc. 


sweetheart 
would appreciate a handsome set of furs or 
coat made from furs you trap. Your per 


Your mother, wife, sister or 


sonal pride in these garments will only be 
offset by the greater pride of the one who 
receives ages In addition you get better 
furs than yu can buy ready made and 
also save 30 to 3O per cent. Send your 
furs to “The Old Reliable Fur House” and 
get guaranteed first-class workmanship. 

Send for FREE Catalog 
which gives latest style suggestions and 
complete information about tanning and 
manutacturing your raw turs into gafe- 
ments, rugs, taxidermy work, etc. 


Write for your copy today 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


Established 1864 


28 So. First St. MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 











end 1 Us Your. Skins 


E’)] tan them rigtt, without 

using destructive acids and 

make them into fur caps, 
gloves, muffs, fur sets and other 
garments for youatbed-rockprices 
Our expert tanners and furriers pro 
duce work of highest quality that is 
bound to please you. Thirty years’ 
successful experience tanning forcus- 
tomers throughout the United States 
and Canada. guar 


Write today for Free Book of Style Sugges- 
tions, which also contains full instructions on 
preparing skins and hides for tanning. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


1563 Forest Home Ave., 
Milwaukee, 















Wis. 











BEAUTIFUL FURS | 


Highest class long wearing Coats, 


Scarfs, Muffs or what you wish 
® made from 7aw furs of your own 
W catch at wonderful savings. Write 

for latest J7ee cutalog today and 


information on our popular money 


saving vlan. ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
Dept. E, 25 N. Dearbern St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established 14 Years 














TRAPPERS 





Ship me your next lot of furs. 
to please you. 


I guarantee 
Honest grading and quick 


returns. I charge you no commission on 
your furs. My aim is a square deal to 
everybody. Write for reliable prices and 


shipping tags. 
MELVIN WOODRUFF 
RAW FURS 


DUNKIRK, 


References, 


OHIO. 
Woodruff National Bank, 
Dunkirk, Ohio. 
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WAITING FOR SUPPER 
lack foxes owned by R. L. Todd. 
the first litter, sold for $3,500 


Silver b Seven 


pups, 
all kinds of animals, birds, bees, etc.; at 
had millions of bees and tons of 
worked all day and half the night, 


| and still saw what few dollars I had fading 


| the ice for them. 


away, and I made up my mind if I did not 


make a change pretty quick I would live to 
see the finish. So I packed my grip and left 
for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
to sell my last crop of honey and to look 
over the country to see what others were 
doing to make easy money. In fact, I was 
looking for a gold mine in some one’s back 
yard. I was dreaming—there were lots of 
them there—and I had no sooner landed on 
the boat crossing the straits when I found 
my dream was true. There I found two fox 
men who informed me there were lots of 
gold mines all around, but I got a severe 
shock when informed that it cost $10,000 to 
start with one pair of silver foxes, and in a 
few days they would be $20,000, so I saw 
quite plainly the gold mine was still far 
away. 

However, when I returned to the mainland 
a few weeks later I found a man willing to 
sell me three red foxes, which I purchased 
for $10. A few days later I bought ten more, 
and I did not have them twenty-four hours 
before an Island man came over and gave 
me $1,000 for them. Then I purchased tive 
pairs more for $90 and went to the Island 
on a rush wire and returned a few days atter 
with four horses valued at $500. Red foxes 
at that time were selling for $200 a pair. 

I then decided to build a ranch and start 
again, which I did. The ups and downs 
would scare you and discourage the devil 
himself. For four years | was on the wrong 
track. I fell for many pitfalls, met lots of 
foxy fox grafters, but eighteen months ago 
I hit the right trail, and I grew awfully big 
and strong—so easy, just with the right ex- 
perience, the right foxes and knowing how. 
In my next article I will tell you all about 
how I got the money so easy, and also how 
my friend made $35,000 in five years on a 
capital of $600 invested. 


N. B. R. L. Topp. 





Wildeat Skins 


Would wildcat furs which are caught in 
Southern Texas be good for satisfactory 
wear if made up in a lady’s coat? If so, 
what time of the year should they be caught? 

H. S. Sackett, Windom, Minn. 

Answer.—The wearing qualities would be 


| about the same as those caught in the higher 


lands of other parts of the state, but length 
and thickness of the fur would be lacking. 
In the higher parts of the state some very 
good wildcat furs are secured—much better 
than those along and near the coast. De- 
cember and first half of January caught best, 
and the wearing qualities of skins secured 
then, especially from the highlands, should 
prove satisfactory.— A. Rh. i 





Trapping Methods 


Excellent results may sometimes be ob- 
tained by trapping muskrat or beaver under 
the ice, or by making breathing holes thru 
The following is one of 


| the best methods of trapping in that manner. 


| in the ice. 


A pen of small sticks with an entrance is 
built in a large hole which has been chopped 
The sticks are stuck securely in 
the bottom of the stream or pond. A large 
pole is driven into the entrance of the pen 
and the trap chained to it. The bait placed 
in the pen may consist of any good vegetable 
as carrots, beets, potatoes or cabbage. 

It is a good plan to cover the hole with 


| green evergreen boughs to prevent as far as 


possible the formation of ice and to assist 
in attracting the game. 

This method may be used successfully for 
muskrat or beaver. 

The snare may gometimes be used to ad- 
vantage on a frozen stream. Cut a hole 
about 18 inches in diameter thru the ice, 


endeavor if possible to get the hole directly 
above a muskrat runway. Lay a pole or 
log over the hole and fasten the snare loop 
to the pole. 

Altho this does not work as successfully as 
some methods of using the snare, it is very 
easy to set and can be made at practically 
no expense except a little work. 

If you want to get results in trapping— 
know your game. Read natural history books 
on their habits and conform your trapping 
methods to the particular animal you are 
trapping. 


Big Fur Crop This Winter 


Do not be discouraged if your grain crop 
or stock raising has been poor during the 
past season, because with the big improve- 
ment in the fur situation, trapping will again 
prove very profitable this winter. By going 
about the work systematically you can gather 
in your fur crop and make it pay you big. 

Last year on account of the demoralized 
condition of the fur market and the low 
prices that prevailed for furs, very little 
trapping was done. This had the effect of 
causing the fur-bearing animals to greatly 
increase. 

This season there will be a big crop of 
furs in almost every section. Prices on all 
kinds are going to be high enough to make 
trapping worth while. 

The fur crop is an important crop—one 
that causes you neither effort nor expense to 
raise and yet a crop that produces for the 
farmers of the United States between twenty 
and twenty-five millions of dollars each year. 

Do not overlook this important crop, es- 
pecially if your finances are in such shape 
as to make this extra income needed or 
helpful. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, 


after which 


it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s 


duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 


ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 


the department by the informant. 








Entering Wedge to Protect Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The members of 
Lodge No. 1082, B. P. O. Elks, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., the “farthest west” lodge of Elks in 
the United States, have under way a cam- 
paign to prevent the wanton killing of the 
remaining herds of elk in the Olympic 
Mountains of Western Washington. Mem 
bers of the order and sportsmen of the entire 
state realize it will be only a short time be- 
fore these magnificent animals will be ex- 
terminated unless drastic measures of preser- 
vation are taken at once. It is known the 








A CRIME IN WILD LIFE 


head that was thrown away after the 
‘ teeth were extracted 


An elk 


majority of the elk taken illegally are killed 
not for the 600 or 700 pounds of meat in 
each carcass, but for the teeth of the animal. 

These facts are responsible for a move- 
ment among the lodge men urging that the 
wearing of elk teeth be abolished. Exalted 
Ruler John R. Hoskins of Hoquiam Lodge 
No. 1082 was one of the first to announce 
he would not wear elk teeth again. The 
Hoquiam Rod and Gun Club, with F. W. 
Mathias as its head, passed resolutions con- 
demning killing of elk, urging members of 
the lodge to discontinue the wearing of elks’ 
teeth, and recommending a heavier penalty 
for those who are convicted of killing the 





THE CARCASS OF AN 


animals. J. W. Kinney, Washington state 
supervisor of game and game fish, cast his 
elk tooth emblem into Puget Sound when he 
heard of the movement. The regular meet- 
ing of the Pierce County Sportsmen’s Club, 
held recently in Tacoma, and attended by 
State Game Wardens Burghduff of Oregon 
and Otto Jones of Idaho, went on record as 
recommending .that the wearing of elk teeth 
be abolished by lodge men. 

Of the Quinialt, Humptulips and Axford 
Prairie elk herds, the three known herds of 
Grays Harbor County, Washington, but few 
animals remain. The Axford Prairie herd, 
which has frequented the Polson Logging 
Company's camps for years, has been 
watched over by the loggers, who have come 
to regard the elk as practically tame. This 
herd has dwindled in the last year or two 
from twenty-eight to seven head, due largely 
to wanton killing for the sake of the teeth 
and a few strips of choice meat. Robert 
Polson of the Polson Logging Company, in- 
censed by the wholesale slaughter, has 
offered a reward of $100 for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of any 
person poaching on the rapidly-dwindling 
herds of Southwest Washington. 


Wash. S. B. Le Roux. 


Note.—We are pleased to note from a let- 
ter received from the author of above story 
that a committee has been appointed to draft 
a resolution for presentation at the next 
session of the Grand Lodge, next summer, 
in Atlantig City, urging that the movement 
be made national to abandon the wearing of 
the elk tooth as the lodge emblem. If the 
Hoquiam lodge’s stand on the elk teeth ques- 
tion is followed by the other lodges of our 
country, it will mean more for the protection 
of the wapiti than any movement inaugu- 
rated in years. Since the B. P. O. E. has 
honored one of our greatest wild animals 
by adopting its name, it should, more than 
any body of men, be interested in perpetu- 
ating (rather than destroying) that animal. 
The Elks should pledge themselves to wear- 
ing only manufactured teeth, if they wear 
elk teeth at all.—Editor. 


ELK LEFT ana ROT IN THE FOREST AFTER TEETH HAD 


BEEN TAKEN 












1 et the hair 
$0 with the | hi ide*® 


Make plans to have your 
big game heads mount- 
ed by us, or the hide 
or skin made into gar- 
ments or rugs. Speciali- 
zation in taxidermy and 
fur tanning makes us 
competent and reliable 
to tan any wild or do- 
mestic animal hide with 
hair or fur on it, and 
make it into caps, robes, 
men’s or women’s gar- 
ments at a very moder- { 
ate price. 
Let us send you our free illustrated cata- 
log that shows you exactly how to - om 
skins for shipping, illustrates styles of gar- 
ments, an shows prices on head mount- 
ing, taxidermy and tanning. ; 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
660 West Ave. Rochester N. Y. 








PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work a specialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 

mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 








Get This 
Jo Lele) ae) 


Fur Styles 



















Every hunter, every trap- 
ing in North America will 
interested in this book. 
Contains pages of beauti- 
ful, serviceable, latest style 
fur garments we make from 
our catches. Quotes our 
ower prices for tanning 
your skins; taxidermy, etc. 


Let us make a valuable 
fur piece from any skin | 
you have —a fur over- 
coat—a fur collar—a fur 
cap—astylish fur piece for [ 
the missus—a mounted 
rug. You will find an 
actual picture of it in this 
new 


GLOBE Furs 


and Globe tanning have | 
been reliable for 18 years 
—more than 10,000 satis- y 
fied customers last season. 
You save money on Globe Furs, because you 
furnish the skins, and you deal direct with 
factory. 
Write today for the Globe Fur Style Book. 
Don’t dispose of your skins until ~ 
have looked it over. 
GLOBE TANNING CO. 
258 S. E. Ist St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Yishin’ Pals 


Across the lake in a jiffy, to the place 


where the big fellows lurk the year 
’round—then scooting for home and 
breakfast, so swiftly you leave the | 
wind behind! 
While your neighbor’s automobile | 


stands on four jacks, your HaARLey- 
Davipson and side car are exploring 
snow-clad paths, hunting for rabbit | 
tracks, carrying you and your pal with | 
the speed of an ice-boat to toboggan 
slide, ski jump or skating party. 


And it’s inexpensive sport, too. A dol- 
lar will pay for 50 miles—gas, oil, tires 

’ | 
and all. Who can’t afford a motor- 


cycle? 
Harley-Davidson prices have been cut 
25. Ask your dealer for free demon- 
stration, or write us for literature. 


Attractive dealer proposition for 
ne open territory. If interested, ad- 
dress Desk A-2. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. , 


Re * . s 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin .’;+ 





Harley-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 









Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


wickly learned by mail -- ome Know the 
ere af eelf-defense — jiu-jits ave perfect 
Learn how to defend ourself. Handle big 

Send for tree book. State your age. 

1641 Ra Neb. 


And Now-- 
The Filson Cruising 
Z Coat 


U.S. and 
Canadian Patents 









LING! — noid ease 
for HALTS Farmer Burn: 















Double Over 
Front of 
Shoulders 
and 
Double 


Sleeves 





Water 


Than Proofed 
Ever Khaki 
Neat, convenient, comfortable —the whole 


back a pocket. Make it your pal for your 
favorite pastime or for hardest work. 
PROD cnicnacevontecescenee 7 ’ 
Order two half sizes larger ae wikis ane or measure. 
We will be pleased to send you free catalog No. 5 of 
Real Outdoor Apparel. 
c. C. FILSON CO. 

1011 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE, WASH. 

“‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 




















Raising Wild Mallard Ducks 


Some guests at Minnesota Lake Hotel last 
summer were throwing pieces of bread to a 
flock of wild mallard ducks, which were as 
tame and fed as contentedly as the barn- 
yard variety, altho with far greater alertness 


| of manner and quickness of movement. 


“Where did you get these ducks?” I in- 


| quired of the proprietor as he came with 


more bread. 

“I got two females and one drake from a 
farmer who hatched them under hens. The 
eggs he took from a wild mallard’s nest in 
his hay field,” he replied. 

“Last spring,” he continued, “both females 
made nests early, one under one of my cot- 
tages and the other in my tool house, about 
100 yards apart. I took their eggs as they 
were laid and placed them under hens so 
that they would keep on laying. When I 
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SO TAME YOU COULD CATCH THEM BY 


THE LEGS 


ceased to take their eggs they continued lay- 
ing until they had filled their nests.  Al- 
together the two of them laid about 100 eggs. 
Sometimes one of them would lay two a day. 

“The eggs that I placed under hens did 
not turn out well. I did not know that it 
took longer to hatch ducks’ eggs than hens’ 
eggs, and that the hens would become dis- 
couraged and leave the nests, but they did. 
The farmer told me afterwards that he had 
to use two setting hens, one after the other, 
to hatch out the eggs that he took from the 
wild nest.” 

“Why didn’t you let the ducks hatch their 


| own eggs at the first?” I asked. 


Wrestling Book FREY. | 


“Well, notwithstanding that I had clipped 
the old ones’ wings,” he replied, “I feared 
that they would lead their young away on 
the lake; but after awhile, when I saw that 
the hens were failing, I left the eggs with 
the ducks. One continued laying until she 
had seventeen, and the other until she had 
twenty-three. 

“When the ducklings were hatching out 


you ought to have seen that old drake,” he 
continued, warming to his story. “He was 


father of both broods, and he took his re- 
sponsibility seriously. He couldn’t fly with 





his clipped wings, but he kept going from 
one nest to the other, half running, half fly- 


ing. The merest sound from either nest 
would bring him on the double quick. He 


was excited all the time.” 

“That white duck is one 
ones?” I suggested. 

“No, sir,” he replied; “don’t you insult 
that white duck. There isn’t a tame duck 
on this place. That white duck was hatched 
from a mallard’s egg the same as the others.” 

“When migrating time comes, do these 
ducks act differently than at other times?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes, indeed,” was the prompt reply. “If 
their wings were not clipped they would 
leave with the first wild flock that came 
along. In the migrating season they are 
wilder and more restless than at other times. 
They do not come around the pier and boat 
landing as you see them now; but after a 
while, when the migrating season is over, 
they settle down and seem contented.” 


The Proposed Federal License Bill 


We have lately received several inquiries 
regarding the proposed Federal Game Hunt- 
ing License Bill, more accurately described 
as House Bill No. 5823 (S. No. 1452). This 
bill is one “Providing for establishing shoot- 
ing grounds for the public, for establishing 
game refuges and breeding grounds, for- pro- 
tecting migratory birds, and requiring a 
federal license to hunt them.” 

Secretary Wallace, Department of Agricul- 
ture, is in favor of the bill, and has the fol- 
lowing to say of it: 

“The bill provides the means for carrying 
out its purposes thru a fund to be created 
from the proceeds of a federal hunting 
license fee of $1 a year, to be paid by each 
person who hunts migratory game birds. It 
is not possible to ascertain definitely the 
number of hunters who would take out fed- 
eral licenses for this purpose, but it would 
probably be between one and two millions. 
The money to be used for increasing the 
supply of migratory game birds and per- 
petuating wild-fowl hunting in the United 
States would be contributed by the hunters 
of migratory game birds, the people most 
directly benefited thereby, thus relieving the 
government from appropriating a consider- 
able sum each year, amounting for the fiscal 
year 1922 to more than $154,900 for the ad- 
ministration of the migratory bird treaty 
act, the Lacey Act, and the federal bird 
reservations. 

“The provisions in this bill whereby the 
licenses are to be made available to the pub- 
lic thru the postoffices thruout the country 
utilize governmental machinery already es- 
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tim perished together. The fish-duck, 


swallow the fish, ran the lower part of its bill thru be- 

hind the bony part of the fin, thus making it impossible 

to swallow the captive any farther. 

expelled because of the back and side fins. 

parts shown were found by a hunter. V 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





“MORE THAN IT COULD SWALLOW” 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a photograph of a 
tragedy of the wild, which shows how captor and 
in attempting to 


Neither could it be 
Only the 
1. 


vic- 
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tablished, thus avoiding the excessive cost 
of setting up a new service. 

“The present appropriation for the admin- 
istration of the migratory bird treaty act 
provides for less than thirty full-time war- 
dens to enforce the law thruout the forty- 
eight states and Alaska—an obviously inade- 
quate force to cover such a vast territory. 
In 1920 the state of New York alone had a 
force of 145 game wardens; Pennsylvania, 
110; Michigan, 97; and California, 78, to 
enforce their game laws, as against twenty- 
eight federal wardens in the entire United 
States to enforce the migratory bird treaty 
act. The fund resulting from the establish- 
ment of a federal hunting license, as pro- 
vided in this bill, would end this embarrass- 
ment and enable the department to meet the 
insistent and growing demand for adequate 
warden service.” 





Changes in 1921 Game Laws 


The game laws for 1921 for the United 
States and Canada have been issued in pam- 
phlet form, and may be had free on appli- 
cation to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The federal waterfowl season for Cali- 
fornia was fixed from October lst to January 
15th, replacing the old season of October 
16th to January 3lst, the season now being 
the same under both federal and state laws. 
Regulation 9, governing the issuance of 
federal scientific permits, was amended to 
permit the issuance of limited and special 
permits. 

State legislation harmonized federal and 
state laws on waterfowl and shore birds in 
Kansas and Oregon and on waterfowl in 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island; Washington 
prescribed a state-wide open season on all 
migratory game birds from October lst to 
January 15th, thus deviating from the fed- 
eral regulations, which supersede the state 
law, east of the Cascade Mountains, where 
it will now be possible to hunt migratory 
game birds only from October lst to Decem- 
ber 31st, without violating either federal or 
state law; in Idaho the open season on 
migratory game birds has been shortened 
under state law two weeks by opening Oc- 
tober lst, instead of September 16th, and 
extending to December 31st. 

Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Ore- 
gon and Washington enacted legislation 
similar to the federal regulation prohibiting 
hunting from airplanes. Colorado reduced 
the bag limit on ducks from 20 to 15 a day, 
while Kansas increased the limit from 20 to 
25. In New Jersey reedbirds were protected 
at all times by being placed in the non-game 
class. The open season for woodcock was 
shortened 25 days in Michigan, two weeks 
in New York, and one month in Vermont. 
Doves were protected until 1924 in Colorado; 
and in Kansas an open season on them was 
provided from September lst to October 
15th. 





Nevada Antelope Depredations 


Several reports have come to Outdoor Life 
recently telling about the slaughter of ante- 
lope in Nevada and Oregon by stockmen 
and others, which caused some concern for 
the safety of the few remaining herds in the 
states named. A letter received later, how- 
ever, from R. P. Holland, vice-president of 
the American Game Protective Association, 
New York, brings the reassuring news that 
the welfare of these animals will be guarded 
in that section. Mr. Holland writes: 

“You will be interested in knowing that 
we have received the assurance of Governor 
Olcott and State Game Warden Burghduff 
of Oregon that the very best talent in the 
warden service of Oregon has been assigned 
to the section along the Nevada line in an 
effort to investigate the killing of antelope 
and give proper protection to any animals 
found in that section.” 














Defies the Elements ; 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4xl4 INCHES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29 years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 


Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 





“UTILITY ge > Teat—Fits the eben Board 


Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 


SLEEP ON AIR! 





Weight 12 POUNDS 








Good as new, all in perfect, service able condition, inside barrel bright. 


as good as the best rifle in the world Just out of Govt. Arsenal 


U. S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30, $1 1 50 






Thousands of people say, © Just 


Cal. 30. Blank and Ball Ammunition, 80 cents box of 20 


W. STOKES KIRK, DEPT. 22, 1627 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 














The Carbide 


BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT 


For Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, Etc. 

“Shines wherever you 
look."”_ Price includes 
Head Piece, Hose and 
Generator. Sold by 
all leading dealers, or 
shipped direct for $9.75 
potege paid Bull's Eye 

ype. Get our new 
catalog. 


Established 1899 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept.4, Chicago, Il. 


























BUY HIM A BOOK! 
s 
By Warren H. Miller, 
Former Editor Field and Stream 
NEW! “The Sportsman’s Workshop” ..... 1.26 
How to make tents, packs, cook kits, rifle and 
rod repairing, etc. 
“Airedale, Setter and Meund™ ...........-.. %.00 
How to a and train hunting dogs, kennel 
M a 
wi How to Bulld a and Gun- 
pa Skiff .50 
“Camp Craft” (F: 1 the camp rand canoeist).... 1.78 
Es Ge I... kc cnccscescsnacecce 2.50 
Big Game and Wing shooting 
“Camping Out" (For the wilderness hunter.).. 2.00 
“The American Hunting Dog”’ .............-- 2.60 
Up to date breeding. 
“Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating” .... .50 
“The Boy’s Book of Hunting and _ . 2.00 
**The Medicine Man in the Woods"’ raea 25 
WARREN H. MILLER, Scarsdale, N. Y 
(N. B.—Send for my free lists of selected 
Outdoor Books) 

















Cylinder Head Gaskets 
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For all makes of Automobiles 
Special low prices for Garage men buy- 
ing gaskets in packages of 50. 





Garage supplies of all kinds 


M. L. FOSS 


DENVER 

















It’s mighty easy to keep gun barrels slick and clean inside 
with Pyramid Solvent. Dissolves smokeless powder residue, 


loosens metal fouling. If your dealer hasn’t Pyramid, 


mail 


us 30c in stamps for handy screw-top 3-o0z. can. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


0474 





165-P Broadway, New York 
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KING “MODERN?” SIGHTS 





Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade and 
matted guard in front of the bead. Twice 
the length and twice the strength of ordin- 
ary beads. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALL CONDITIONS of light weather 

and background ever produced. 





Flat-Top, Folded 
Price $1.50 

EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 

REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAF 


Semi-Buckhorn, 


SIGHT. Four sighting notches, two ‘‘U”’ 
and two “V” shaped, with White Diamond 
on one side, showing plainly early and late 
when all other sights are useless. 


Oi fs emeatie. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT * 






Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 
Top, $1.75 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 
DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw 


the best model 


driver point. Absolutely 
i Made for all 


open sight ever produced. 

rifles and carbines. 

Catalog *‘0’’ showing over 100 models of KING sights 
and ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal- 














Genuine 


Monmouth Moccasins 


Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every 


outdoor need 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 


If your dealer does not carry 
them write US for catalog. 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 
Monmouth, Maine 


KINNEY’S“OLD HICKORY” 
RODS, Strictly Hand Made *325%,"° 


$50.00 
Casting rods in one or two pieces, beauties of great strength 
and tremendous casting power; also, FLY, ‘ARPON, 
TUNA, & SURF Rods, built for a life's service, and by 
one that knows how. ““OLD_ HICKORY,” the ONLY 
rod made guaranteed against fish breakage. 


Pamphlet. 
HERBERT A. KINNEY, Bangor, Michigan 
























Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE 

the modern scientific in 
vention, the wonderful new 
s31 discovery that relieves rup 






No obnoxious springs oi 
pads. Has automatic Ap 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. Ne 
salves, No lies. Durable, cheap 
Sent on trial to proveit. Protected 

U. S. patents. Catalogue 


and measure blanks mailed free 


Send name and address today 


Lan 
C. E. BROOKS, 102H State Street, Marshall, Mich. 











California’s Long Deer Season 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The deer seasons 
in California have been so arranged that it 
is possible to hunt them for two and a half 
months—from August lst to September 15th 
in some districts, and September 16th to 
October 15th in others. How long will the 
deer last in the state with a season like that? 
We have a state full of tourists all year, and 
during the hunting season our visitors are 
uncountable. Last season I counted over 
200 machines, each with two to six hunters 
in it, going thru a little town into district 
No. 3, all from Los Angeles, in less than 
three hours. The queer part of the new law, 
to me, is the fact that the farther south the 
district, the later the season opens—some 
fine, strong venison for the southern hunters. 
It certainly must be fine to try and think 
you are enjoying yourself eating venison 
killed in the rutting season, and that is what 
the hunters in this part of the state will have 
to do. Am I right? If so, help us out. A 
little publicity on this subject might do a 
lot of good. V. L. Sutuirr. 

Calif. 

Note—Now that the matter has been 
drawn to our attention by letter, we are sur- 
prised that there have not been more protests 
over such a long deer season in California. 
One of the great troubles that that state con- 
fronts in protecting its deer thru such a 
season is the army of tourists that take ad- 
vantage of the liberal season. Many thous- 
ands motor to California every summer, and 
a large percentage of these tourists being 
sportsmen, they have a handy conveyance in 
which to travel to the game fields before 
departing for home, and naturally a large 
number hunt deer in August and early Sep- 
tember. California should not leave its sea- 
son open in August. No member of the 
deer family should ever be allowed to be 
killed while the horns are in the velvet. 
Besides, there are other greater and better 
reasons for cutting out the August hunting. 
We of Colorado have learned a sad and 
costly lesson on deer protection—or, rather, 
deer destruction. Do not allow our experi- 
ence to be repeated in your state.—Editor. 





ee 


Noises Made by Lions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I’d like to try to 
settle once for all that long-winded dispute 
between all of you big cat hunters as to 
whether he screams, or doesn’t scream, and 
if any of you who claim he doesn’t will come 
to Boise, I'll furnish the basket lunch and 
cigars, take you to our little zoo in Julia 
Davis Park, and have one scream for you. 

Yes, they are mountain lions of the lady 
variety, two of them in one cage, and I posi- 
tively know they scream. The only question 
in the argument is what name to give the 
noise. I'll try to give a fair description, 
and then you can all start your fight over 
again as to a fitting name for the noise. The 
first time I heard it was in the day time, 
when the park was busy with other noises, 
when it was heard at a distance of 100 yards. 
It was not very loud, but it could be heard 
for 500 yards on a still night. My curiosity 
led me right up to the cage, where she made 
it again—there was no mistake. Imagine 
two tomcats facing each other on a back 
fence, and magnify their size. It’s that short, 
sharp, rasping me-ow they emit just a few 
minutes before the fur flies, only the me-ow 
is run out into one sound without the wait 
between the me and ow. Both of these ani- 
mals being females, taken when kittens, and 
now almost full grown, it’s my theory that 
this noise is made when calling for a mate. 

Idaho. Dr. J. Coun. 

Note.—As a domestic cat’s cry can be 
heard 500 yards on a still night, we hardly 
believe the call that Dr. Cohn refers to could 
be the same loud, soul-stirring scream that 
has been referred to in Outdoor Life, and 
credited to the mountain lion.—Editor. 





A State Game Park for Texas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A state park in the 
heart of Texas, in all its natural beauty, un- 
spoiled by the hand of man, 100,000 acres 
in extent, stocked with game and fish, hav- 
ing an abundance of running water fed from 
springs among hills that tower more than a 
mile above the sea, and giant trees spreading 
their shade over pools and rapids, a haven 
for herds of deer and other game—is the 
prospect for this state as a result of a tour 
of inspection made by members of the legis- 
lature, and completed today (September 28). 

In such a game preserve, buffalo, which 
once roamed the plains in vast numbers, of 
which only a few remain in Texas, will be 
restocked and the herds increased. Deer in 
abundance are present now, and numerous 
black bears live unmolested, while ducks and 
geese by the thousand, and panthers, are to 
be found. 

Six members of the Texas senate and six 
members of the house comprised the park 
site investigation committee; and the prin- 
cipal visit made was to the Davis Mountains 
of Jeff Davis, Reeves and Pecos counties of 
West Texas, where scenery of imposing 
grandeur was found. Here the highest 
mountains west of the Rockies are claimed, 
with Mount Livermore 9,200 feet above sea 
level, and several other peaks over 8,000 feet. 

The magnificent Palo Duro Canyon of 
Potter County was visited by the committee, 
several hundred miles from the Davis Moun- 
tains, and this site, too, was considered most 
attractive. 

The visit to the Davis Mountains was made 
by a party of more than 100, including the 
legislative committee, from Pecos, fifty miles 
to the north, in automobiles, over roads that 
are always good, up to the Madera Canyon, 
the most magnificent of all the scenes of the 
Davis range. S. Raymonp Brooks. 

Texas. 





“Shot for a Deer by a Hunter 
Who Saw the Brush Moving” 


The above line appears in the newspapers 
frequently during the deer season. There is 
no reason why a hunter should shoot a man 
for a deer. It is not safe to go out hunting 
for the first three or four days of the open- 
ing season. There are a lot of hunters who 
go out for a few days on the opening of the 
season, who want to get a deer right away, 
and they will shoot at anything moving in 
the brush. 

The man who shoots another for a deer is 
twice guilty. He is obviously a willing vio- 
lator of the game laws. He who shoots at 
something moving in the brush, not knowing 
what he is shooting at, should not be allowed 
to carry a gun; and he who shoots and 
wishes to respect the law must make sure of 
the horns. He who fires at something mov- 
ing in the brush is potently careless whether 
his quarry is a lawful buck or a forbidden 
spike, doe or fawn. So, when he shoots a 
man for a deer, the act is not an accident, 
but the result of lawness intent. On that 
ground he should be deprived of his license 
under the game laws. On the other hand, he 
is too reckless and scatter-brained to have 
the right to carry a weapon that will kill at 
a distance. If he does, and a human being 
is wounded or killed in consequence, he 
ought to get the full penalty for assault with 
intent to kill or for murder. The result of 
his act is not an accident, but the outcome 
of lawlessness and criminal carelessness. 

He is brought up before a judge; he sheds 
a few tears and is sorry. In many cases the 
victim is his best friend. The judge calls it 
an accident, and he is turned loose. Next 
season he is permitted to secure another 
license, and goes out into the mountains with 
his high-power rifle, and if he doesn’t kill 
another man he will kill several spikes and 
does before he gets his three or four-pointer. 

The past summer, while I was hunting in 
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Mendocino County, California, a man was 
shot in the head by a hunter who took him 
for a deer. Now, what resemblance does a 
man’s head bear to a deer? He certainly 
did not look for horns. There is too much 
of this going on, and there should be a law 
to stop it. Dr. C. H. CumMincs. 


Who Sent Out This Duck? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed a few 
months ago an article in one of the news- 
papers to the effect that a certain organiza- 
tion in the state of New York had liberated 
a number of wild ducks in order to gain 





some knowledge of the distances traveled by 
migratory birds, each bird being marked by 
a numbered band. 

I killed one of these marked ducks—a mal- 
lard hen. Knowing that you would be in- 
terested, I am sending you the band. This 
duck was shot two miles east of Longmont, 
Colo. If you are able to learn from where 
this bird was liberated, I would be pleased 
to hear from you. GLENN L. NIcHOLs. 

R. F. D. No.1, Box 162, Longmont, Colo. 


Game Field Ricochets 


Hunters in the employ of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, who recently discovered 
the haunts of mountain lions in the northern 
part of New Mexico, will soon return to the 
district, twelve miles northeast of Dawson, 
to rid it of predatory animals. Charles F. 
Bliss and E. L. Pineau of the Biological 
Survey, who located the lions in an area 
sixty square miles, say the animals have been 
making expeditions thruout the northern 
counties, killing deer and live stock. They 
report a large increase in the number of 
deer in the state. This is attributed to the 
cleaning-out of the lions which has been 
going on for several years. Deer were par- 
ticularly numerous in the region now in- 
habited by the lions, and it is supposed that 
this has drawn the lions to that locality. 





W. H. Caywood was the most successful 
hunter for the month of September in the 
Colorado-Kansas district, United States Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, in that he took 
three notorious wolves and thirty coyotes. 
This cleaning was made on the ranges south 
of Meeker, Colo. One of the wolves, an old 
male of many years’ standing, is claimed by 
stockmen to have cost them $10,000 in live- 
stock kills. 


No changes have been made in the federal 
regulations wihch prohibit the use of power 
boats in taking wildfowl, according to a 
statement just issued by the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It will be unlawful, therefore, 
to hunt ducks in any state with a boat 
equipped with an engine, and especially will 
it be a violation of the law for persons to 
run down with motor boats ducks which 
have settled among decoys previously placed, 
a practice which is generally known as 
“bush-whacking.” 


W. L. Pinney, of the firm of Pinney & 
Robinson, sporting goods dealers of Phoenix, 
Ariz., received much advertising in his state 
the past fall by offering a high-power rifle 
to the hunter who brought to Phoenix the 
first deer killed lawfully during the open 
season. W. G. Carpenter was the lucky 
man. We would suggest to Mr. Pinney that 
next year he offer a prize—not for the first 
deer in, but for the largest killed during the 
season—the largest in horn dimension. The 
offering of a prize for the first deer brought 
in is apt to cause some hunters to bag their 
game before the season opens. This practice 
is not uncommon now in other states. 


Zeb as a Bear Pacemaker 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Zeb, a son of 
Africa weighing about 200 pounds, and as 
black as a shined boot, was taken out by 
a party of deer hunters to take care of 
camp and do chores, part of which included 
carrying water from a spring about a quarter 
of a mile from camp. In order to have some 
fun with Zeb, the bunch told him that there 
were a-great many black bears in the vicin- 
ity and that they were man-eaters. Zeb 
fussed around quite a while and put off 
the trip to the spring as long as possible, 
and then explained to all present that if 
they should happen to see two black objects 
coming down the trail from the spring, to 
be sure and not shoot at the first one, be- 
cause that was sure going to be him. 

California. C. H. Mason. 
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A DUCK’S FATAL SWALLOW 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am send- 
ing to you enclosed two gp mares 
sent to me by Mr. Stewart, deputy 
wi warden of Comox District, 

B. C., of a Merganser duck or saw- 
bill, found choked to death in an 
ambitious endeavor to get away with 
more than it could chew. Its ego- 
tism and _ over-confidence proved 
fatal. The upper picture shows the 
sawbill as found (notice the pro- 
truding tail). The second picture 
was taken after the operation, show- 
ing the comparative size of the 
owner of the protruding tail and the 
duck. This trout was 13% inches 
long and weighed nearly one pound. 
Am sending this to your publica- 
tion because it is a real sportsman’s 
magazine written by fellow sports- 
men for sportsmen. 

B.C, Geo. B. Brown. 
























2-H.P.TwinCylinder ~~ 


JOHNSON 


Write for free folder—just ot Seeing teenies 
new light-weight Johnson Outboard 
Twin cylinders—2 H. P.—no a Weighs only 35 
pounds. Complete in one unit. No batteries or other loose 
Es tocarry. Quick Action Flywheel Magneto, Rea! Car- 
uretor and Spark and Throttle Control like auto. Hand 
rail or rope eering, Quick reverse. Easystarting. Self- 
tilting propeller. 0 oi] or grease cups to drip on seats. 
Fits any boat or canoe. Beautifully finished in aluminum, 
nickel and high I lustre enamel. Canes porustes i for carry- 
ing on auto running for free Folder and new 
price list. Live dealers wanted. Li unassigned territory. 


JOHNSON MOTCR.CO., 856, Sample $t., South Bend, Ind. 








Military and Police Holsters 


Folsom Patent 

The only positive lock Holsters 
made. Quick action increased 
100%. No.AB3650 Best leath- /& 
er; rubber lined, Officially § 
adopted ny he Re ow York and f 
other Poli © Depts , $2.26. 
No.A32 For .32 and .38 Anto- 
matics, $3.25. 


HI-GRADE BRAND \’ 
Leather and Canvas Goods a 


Canvas Gun Covers, Shell 
Bags, etc. Leather Camera 
and Thermos Cases, Holsters, 
Belts, etc. 
Ask your dealer—or write for 
Catalog, 01. 












H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 


314 Broadway 
New York 














The Lifetime 
Companion 


A Level Wiriding Reel 
Made by HEDDON 
Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime 


Noiseless spiral gears of the finest phosphor 
bronze, special tool-steel reversing screw, hard- 
ened and tempered; steady bar that relieves the 
pawl of wear; exacting accuracy that demands 
fitting within the thousandth part of an inch; 
expert handwork throughout. These are a few 
of the Heddon standards in building The 
Lifetime Companion. Price, $35, war tax paid. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


HEDD wo’ 


RODS - REELS 
BAITS 
Heddon Made—Well Made 
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, Reliability: 


Strong, sturdy and always 
dependable, the Lockwood 
Ash Rowboat Motor will 
give you season after sea- 
son of reliable service. 

The L-A gives you plenty 
of speed at low operating 
cost, and is so simple that 
the novice can run it with 
ease. Write for full in- 
formation today about this 
sturdy, reliable, trouble- 
proof rowboat motor. 

LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO. 

2209 Jackson St., § Jackson, Mich. 


JOCcKwooD-ASH 


MARINE QB ENGINES 


U.S. Army Lumberman 
Rubber Shoes 


WILL OUTLAST 
THREE ORDINARY 
PAIRS 

These Shoes are more 
ible and comfortable, 
no “wager” ot twisting or 
bending will crack the pure 
Para auber used 

Just a Made-to Order 





The L-A has a 
built-in, cast al- 
uminum alloy 


gas tank. It ia 
strong and stur- 
dy, and proof 
against jam- 
ming. 
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Shoe for Farmers, Miners 
and Lumbermen. . 
They _ stay waterproof, 
for the. straight grain 
leather upper is joined to 
the rub bet bottom with 
four rows of stitching. 
These Shoes 
are 12 inches 
in height. 
$3.95 per pair 
and 10 Bed $3, 95 
for ostage. 
These Seeer are selling wholesale at higher 
prices. Send money order or check to IRVING 
DRUCKER, Director of Sales, Dept. O, 238 


E. 59th St., New York, N. 
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\ "BULLET 
~ LUBRICATOR 


For High Power Rifles —22 to 405 
Pocket Size. Last a lifetime. Every Shooter needs one 
Hand made; if not more value than ever received, return 
and [ will refund your money Order today; currency or 
P.O. Money Order Lubricant used by U.S. Government 
will last average shooter 2 to5 years Extra calibre heads 25c 
516 Penn Ave. North R. J. STOKES Minnearolis, Minn 





WE HAVE THEM 


Just received, big importation finest quality German High 


Power Prism Binoculars. Why purchase an unheard of 
make, when we can sell you a genuine Zeiss, Goerz, Hen- 
soldt, Busch, etc., for even less money. Special offer good 
only while present stock lasts. Write at once. 


ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO. (Importers) 
8to 16 E. 3rd. Dept. L. Cincinnati, Ohio 











GET FULL VALUE FOR 


YOUR FURS 


WHILE PRICES ARE DOWN have 


them tanned and made up into rugs, 


robes, coats, scarfs, muffs and other 
useful things for the home or family. 
Prices always reasonable. Furs and 
skins accep ‘ted in payment for work. 
Write for free price list to 
HARRY AMANN 

FURRIER TANNER TAXIDERMIST 
935 14th St. Denver, Colo. 


Established in 1910 

















Keeping Fish from Spoiling 

Editor Outdoor Life:—We expect to take 
a fishing trip in Idaho, and it will require 
about three days’ travel home from the fish- 


ing waters. How can we keep our trout 


from spoiling on the journey home? We 
are planning on staying in the fishing 


country about two weeks. 


Idaho. Roy C. Bauer. 


Answer.—We will take it for granted that 
while in the fishing country you live in a 
cabin or a house, or such a place which is 
accessible to you for drying your fish is 
screened so as to allow no flies in it. If 
such is the case, you can make a rack out 
of three or four boards, sufficiently high so 
that your biggest trout when hung from the 
top of this rack will not touch the bottom. 
A common soap box or similar box could be 
used by knocking out the top and bottom of 
of the box, using the two end pieces or two 
side boards for the rack. Next drive a dozen 
or two wire nails into the part of the box 
that will be used for the top of the rack, so 
that the ends of these nails will project into 
the upper (inside) part of the rack. When 
they have been driven thru you can bend 
them so that they can be used as hooks on 
which to string the fish. 

Set this box at the open window all night 
long, and at any open window that is shaded 
during the day, with the fish strung from 
these hooks—of course after first cleaning 
the fish very carefully, leaving their heads 
on. Never dry them in the sun and never 
allow them to be dried anywhere where flies 
can reach them. If your cabin or house 
where they are dried is not entirely screened 
and flies removed, then you had better cover 
both open sides of the rack or box with 
mosquito netting so as to keep out the flies. 

After you have dried these fish in that 
manner for about twenty-four hours, they 
are then in a condition to be packed and 
kept. You need not put any salt or any- 
thing else on them until they are to be 
cooked. When you come to packing them 
away, put plenty of dry grass in the open- 
ings from which the innerds were removed, 
and do not allow any of the fish to touch 
each other, but keep plenty of dry grass or 
hay between them. 


If you are going to ship them, the best 


By Xell 


—————— 








way to do is to put plenty of hay or dry grass 
between them, as above described, and then 
wrap them well in burlap or gunny sack. By 
such a method the air is allowed to percolate 
thru, thus preserving them. 

To keep fish for the length of time men- 
tioned by you, it is first of all necessary to 
have them solid. Fish carried in a basket 
all day become soft, and regardless of the 
care taken of them they will not keep. 
Evening catches—thoroly dried over night— 
last the longest. The best plan is to pack 
them in a cool, shady place during the day 
and hang them out each night. A final 
packing in dry grass, or hay, and then wrap 
them in burlap as above described and keep 
them where the air can circulate thru them, 
will insure their arrival in good condition. 
One soft fish will spoil the whole shipment 
—use the soft ones in camp and keep only 
the solid fish.—KEditor. 





The Age Limit on Fishing and 
Hunting Licenses 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I just this day woke 
up to the fact that we have in this state a 
statute which will tend to work a hardship 
on the small boy, and no gain to the state. 
I refer to the passage of the fish and game 
laws as they have come out this year, which 
says, “All persons who hunt, fish or trap in 
Idaho must have a license, except Civil War 
Veterans. Children under twelve years may 
fish without a license.” I quote from my 
own license, and I would appreciate it if you 
would tell the public thru your magazine 
that I, for one, do hereby protest against 
this dasta:uly deed which our legislature 
has committed in passing such a law, or al- 
lowing that passage to be written into it, 
which prohibits boys below the age of at 
least sixteen years fishing freedom. 

It will not work any hardship on my boy 
nor my neighbor’s boys, but I know of some 
boys farther down the street which it is not 
only putting in the criminal class, but is 
liable to form the habit for them of disre- 
garding our fish and game laws. For we all 
know that the small boy will go fishin’, and 
there are hundred of boys in the state who 
have not the means of procuring a fishing 
license at two dollars a throw. 

There is many a widow in our land who 
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THE ROCKY MOUN 


YTAIN FLY CASTING CLUB—A PICTURE OF ITS NEW HOME 


A fly-casting tournament held in the Civic Center of Denver during the month of August, 1921, 
proved of such great interest to sportsmen and others that it has been followed by starting the 


above-named club with about 100 charter members. 


The objects of the club are to promote interest 


in the appreciation of scientific angling thru tournament or contest casting; to perfect universa) 
rules governing tournament casting; to promote and maintain a high standard of true amateur 


sportsmanship among anglers; 


Rocky Mountain region and to maintain state and national game laws. 


to assist in the propagation and protection of game fishes in the 


The city of Denver has 


set aside the beautiful pavilion and pool of the Sunken Gardens as a home for the club, a cut of 


which is shown above. 


The size of this pool is 298x200 feet, 
The officers of the club are as follows, all residing in Denver: 
Vidler (Box 296), secretary; Geo. W. Underwood, 


the pavilion being 150 ‘feet long. 
A. B. Frenzel, chairman; Sam W 
treasurer. 
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cannot afford to buy her boy a fishing li- 
cense, and how her heart must ache to see 
the boys going down to the river to fish, and 
her boy, the idol of her heart, having to stay 
home to escape the risk of being arrested as 
a common law-breaker. 

And how many boys there are above the 
age of twelve who have neither father nor 
mother to care whether they get any fishing 
or not, and who must sneak their piscatorial 
pleasure or else not get any of that greatest 
of all boy pleasures, which is in reality their 
birthright. 

The men who passed this law must surely 
never have been boys, but, like Topsy, “just 
growed.” As it is too late to rectify it this 
year, let us see that the age limit is raised 
to at least sixteen years next year, and let 
this be a warning to those readers outside of 
the great and fast-growing state of Idaho to 
see to it that their own legislatures pass no 
such measure against the liberty and natural 
privilege of the small boy. 





Idaho. Epw. C. GoopaALe. 
Birds As Seed Sowers 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Many facts are 


pointed out by authorities who state that 
birds are frequently blown by gales to vast 
distances across the ocean, and safely as- 
suming that under such circumstances their 
rate of flight would often be twenty miles 
per hour. One man who has made a life- 
time study of various birds and animals 
claims that he has never seen an instance of 
nutritious seeds passing thru the intestines 
of birds, but has noticed instances of hard 
seeds of fruit pass uninjured thru even the 
digestive organs of a turkey. 

One authority states that he has actually 
picked up in his garden twelve kinds of 
seeds, out of the excretion of small birds, 
and that these seeds seemed perfect, and 
that some of them which he tried germ- 
inated. 

The following fact is more important: The 
crops of birds do not secrete gastric juice, 
and do not, as has been proven, injure in 
the least the germination of seeds. Now, 
after birds have found and devoured a sup- 
ply of food, it is positively asserted that all 
the grains do not pass into the gizzard for 
twelve or eighteen hours. 

A bird in this interval might easily be 
blown to the distance of 500 miles by a gale 
or hurricane. Hawks are known to be al- 
ways on the lookout for tired birds. This 
also helps to further the transportation of 
the seeds, and the torn crops of the birds 
might thus readily get scattered. 

Some hawks and owls are known to bolt 
their prey whole, and after an interval of 
from twelve to twenty hours disgorge their 
food in pellets. From experiments made in 
certain zoological gardens of the contents 
of the pellets, they are found to contain 
seeds capable of germination. Some seeds 
of the oat, wheat, millet, canary, hemp, 
clover and beet germinated after having been 
from twelve to twenty hours in the stomachs 
of different birds of prey; and two seeds of 
the beet grew after having thus been retained 
for two days and fourteen hours. 

Fresh-water fish eat seeds of many land 
and water plants. Fish are frequently de- 
voured by birds, and thus the seeds might 
be transported from place to place. On one 
experiment along these lines seeds of many 
kinds were forced into the stomachs of dead 
fish, the fish then being fed to fishing-eagles, 
storks and pelicans and other fish-eating 
varieties of birds. These birds after an in- 
terval of many hours either rejected the 
seeds or passed them in their excrement. 
Several of these seeds retained the power of 
germination. The experiment also proved 


that certain seeds were killed by this process. 

The above is not the only proof positive 
that birds scatter seeds by eating them. 
Different experiments have further proved 
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PARITER GUN 


Brings Down the Birds 


Whether at the traps or in the 


field, you can depend 


on a 


Parker to place its loads in a 


uniform pattern that 


brings 


down the birds with a perfect 
regularity. Tell your dealer: ‘I must 
havea Parker—no other gun will do.” 
Write for the Parker booklet, which is 


@ miniature catalog. 


PARKER BROS. 


Master Gun Makers’ Meriden, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agent, A. W. du Bray, Box 102 San Francisco 














AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 


TERMS: $1,000 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 


special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
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| CARL ZEISS Binoculars 
Like violins made by Stradivarius, 
binoculars made by Carl Zeiss stand 
beyond compare. Wonderful illumina- 
tion, clean-edged definition, pro- 
nounced relief effect—these are out- 
standing quality features. Wide field 
of vision and light weight are utility 
features. Moderate cost and life-time 
durability are economy features. Write 
today for catalog. 


HAANSTAD’S 
CAMERA SHOP 


404 16th St. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Write for description and prices 


WILLIAM KRIPPNER, 










© MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR ACCURACY AND CREAT 


15 West 42nd St., New York City 


IMPORTER OF HIGH.GRADE SPORTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


KILLING POWER 








Keep Your Gun Clean 


HOPPE’S 


NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


A liquid not made with acids: thor- 
oughly removes the residue of any 
high-power powder, including black 
powder — prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National 
Rifle Ranges; used by U.S. Riflemen; 
endorsed by prominent sportsmen; 
never fails to do all clalmed for it. 
Sold by dealers in guns and at Post 
Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314N. 8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















I have received the mounting—latest and have fixed it to my 
ritle which is a selected one. This latest mounting is abso 
lutely the very finest I have ever seen, heard of, or tried out 
exceeding my fondest hopes. Its position upon the rifle is 
superb, immense. The Windage is excellent. Sincerely, 


Grosvener L. Wotkyns, Capt. Inf 
Infantry School, Dept. « 
Camp Benning, Georgia 


TELESCOPE MOUNTING 
To put your imported ’scope on your American made rifle. 


TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS 
SPRINGFIELDS, MAUSERS 


R.NOSKE, 35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 














ANOTHER TRADITION SMASHED! 


The prevailing idea among anglers is to usea 
LARGE lure to catch LARGE fish—yet two 
of the five muscallonge prize winners in the 1920 Field & 
Stream fishing contest taken on artificial bait were caught 
on AL. Foss Pork Rind Minnows and none on a wooden 
plug! MORAL; To catch LARGE fish use a small lure, pre- 
ferably an AL. FOSS Pork Rind Minnow. 
Manufactured by 


AL. FOSS 
1712 COLUMBUS ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











IMPROVE YOUR SCORE 


THE KERR ADJUSTABLE GUN-SLING 
iS AN AID TO ACCURACY 


WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 


ADJUSTABLE STRAP CO. 


611 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 














ONE INCH ME 
TRAP 


MANUFACTURING : 





GUN INSURANCE 


Ge ia gy 





FITTED TO YOUR GUN, $6.00 
THE SSS TRAP-DOOR PLATE FOR RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


“A Piece of Work to Be Proud of” 
GUNSMITHING : 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly, N. J. 


$4.50 
POSTPAID 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MACHINE WORK 
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Outdoor 


| Books 








T HUNTIN’ By Ozark Ripley 
With an introduction by Dixie Carroll. The 
only collection of outdoor stories having the 
human appeal for the man who has been there, 
Large 12mo. Illustrated colored cover jacket. 
Net, $2.00. 

REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUM- 

BLE ANGLER. By Dr. Frank M. Johnson 


With an introduction by Dr. James A. Hen- 
shall. For the Lover of God’s great outo’doors 
this volume will be a delight. Jllustrated. 
Size handy for the pocket, Net, $1.50. 


FISHING WITH A BOY. The Tale of a 
Rejuvenation. By Leonard Hulit 


Interesting to Youth as well as grown-ups. 
Filled with real “fishing lore’ from cover to 
cover. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $2.00. 
THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By Dr. Wm. A. Bruette 
Being the history, general characteristics, 
peculiarities, care, feeding, breaking and breed- 
ing of ninety-two varieties of Dogs common to 
America and Great Britain. By an authority 
of international reputation. Large 12mo. Elab- 
orately illustrated. Colored cover jacket. Net, 
$3.00. 


IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAME- 
LANDS. By J. A. McGuire 


With an Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Horna- 
day. This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoors is enough to stir the pulse of 
every red-blooded man and boy. Large 12mo. 
Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover jacket. 
Net, $3.00. 

“THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP” 

By Warren H. Miller 


A practical how-to-make book for sportsmen. 
A book that the outdoor fraternity have long 
been looking for. 12mo. Art paper, $1.25. 
Silk cloth, $1.75. 
CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS 
By O. W. Smith 
Fishing Editor of ‘Outdoor Life’ and author 
of “Trout Lore.’”” The author has endeavored 
to embody not only the accumulated wisdom 
of forty years of angling, but also to draw 
upon the experience of a well-known angling 
experts. A valuable book for both the old- 
timer and the amateur. Elaborately illustrated. 
Large 12mo. Silk cloth. Net, $3.00. 
“GOIN’ FISHIN’” By Dixie Carroll 
Author of ‘“‘Lake and Stream Game Fishing”’ 
and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.’’ Introduction 
by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. A new book for 
the every now-and-then fisherman as well as 
the expert angler. Many illustrations from 
photographs. No angler’s library complete 
without it. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. Net, $3.00. 
STREAMCRAFT. An Angling Manual 
By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 
This deals with the selection, care and rigging 
of the rod; the art of casting; trout habits; 
lures and their use, including stream ento- 


mology. Ten full page colored illustrations 
showing Flies in their natural colors, and 
numerous black and whites. Colored cover 
jackets. 16mo. Silk cloth. Net, $2.50. 


THE IDYL OF THESPLIT-BAMBOO 
By Geo. Parker Holden 


Author of “Streamcraft’”—with Foreword by 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke. A valuable addition to 
the practical literature of angling. This splen- 
did volume deals with the construction of 
the Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinctly 
as “Streamcraft’’ occupies its special field. 


Elaborately illustrated, 12mo. Handsomely 
tound. Net, $3.00. 
Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Please send me FREE your complete illustrated 
Catalog of Sport, Travel and Fishing Books, 
also name of local dealer from whom they may 
be purchased. 
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that altho the feet and beaks of birds are 
generally clean, yet sometimes earth will ad- 
here to them; in one experiment on the feet 
of the partridge sixty grains was found of 
earth, another twenty grains, and in the 
earth found there was a pebble as large as 
the vetch. 

A better case regarding the feet of birds 
is found on the leg of a woodcock, sent in 
for examination, with a little dry cake of 
earth attached to the shank, weighing only 
nine grains. This contained a seed of the 
toad rush which flowered after germination. 
Wagtails, wheaters and whineat have been 
shot on their first arrival on our shores be- 
fore they alighted. The feet of these migra- 
tory birds have been found to contain little 
cakes of earth attached to their feet which 
contained seed of various tropical kinds. 
One leg of a partridge was found to contain 
a dry cake of earth weighing nearly six 
ounces. This earth was then preserved for 
three years, but when broken up, watered 
and placed under a bell-glass, no less than 
eighty-two plants sprung from it; these con- 
sisted of twelve monocotyledons, including 
the common oat, and at least one kind of 
grass, and of seventy dicotyledons, which 
consisted, judging from the leaves, of at 
least three distinct species. 

Texas. Joun F. Younc. 





Nests of the Rocky Mountain Jay 


Very few birds have excited more curiosity 
than the Rocky Mountain jay (Perisoreus 
canadensis capitalis), commonly called camp 
robber, owing to the mystery usually sur- 
rounding the bird’s nesting and breeding 
habits. One of our subscribers recently sent 
us a newspaper clipping telling of the find- 
ing of one of these nests, something very 
rarely seen, as they nest in high altitudes 
during a period (April) when the snow is 
very deep; consequently very few people are 
able to see them. 


W. C. Bradbury, curator of zoology of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, Den- 
ver, has spent more time in the study of the 
Rocky Mountain jay than any man we know 
of, having collected a few nests with eggs. 
In an article written for The Condon of 
November, 1918, he relates some facts in 
connection with his collection of a nest and 
eggs of this bird in Gunnison County, Colo., 
at an elevation of 10,600 feet, that is inter- 
esting. In that article he says: 

“March 2lst I saw a pair of birds, one 
following the other from tree to tree, one of 
them apparently with something in_ its 
mouth, but the hill was so steep I could not 
follow straight up with skees, and lost them. 
An hour or so later I discovered them, the 
lead bird with its mouth full of nesting 
material, and soon located the nest. April 
5th no birds were present, but I investigated 
the nest, which was apparently completed 
but empty. I concluded it had been aban- 
doned. April 9th, could see nothing of the 
birds, but being now convinced that the nest 
was abandoned, I did not climb to it. April 
15th, seeing nothing of the birds, I decided 
to collect the nest for examination. To my 


surprise, it contained two eggs, which I 
deemed an incomplete set, and left it un- 
disturbed. April 2lst, no trace of the birds 
was to be seen, but when I climbed the tree 
I found the female incubating and her mate 
in the thick foliage but a few inches above 
the nest. Neither moved until I actually 
touched the bird on the nest, which still 
contained but two eggs. The male left and 
was not again seen, but the female remained 
close at hand, either in the nest tree or one 
nearby, while I took the nest and eggs, and 
then collected her. The nest was in the 
top of a white spruce, twenty-five feet above 
the surface of the snow, which was fourteen 
feet deep on the level.” 


What Every Woodsman Should 
Know 


In the course of the ages during which 
man has worked himself up from savagery, 
he has gained an incalculable number of 
things. But he has lost some things, too. 
When a monkey falls out of a tree, he picks 
himself up and goes on about his business. 
When a man does the same thing, if he 
escapes breaking his neck, he is so scratched 
and bruised that he has to stay in bed for 
a week. Man is not as hard, as tough, as 
well protected against injury as he was a 
couple of hundred thousand years ago. And 
he has at the same time grown more sensible 
to pain. 

In civilized life these things don’t matter 
so much. Civilized man is protected, guard- 
ed at every step. And if he does get hurt 
there is always a doctor just around the 
corner. But when a man leaves civilization 
behind him and goes into the woods, he 
becomes conscious of these things he has 
lost. He steps back into the primitive, 
without the toughness and power of resist- 
ance that made life possible for the primi- 
tive man. 

This means that if he is to compete with 
his remote forefathers on their own ground, 
he must artificially supply his deficiencies. 
He can’t perhaps avoid the injuries, but he 
can minimize their results. And here is 
where First Aid comes in. 

Every man who goes into the woods, who 
hunts or fishes or traps, should have a knowl- 
edge of First Aid. If he knows how to 
set a broken leg, how to perform artificial 
respiration on a drowning person, how to 
control a hemorrhage, is is going to be a 
much more reliable traveling companion than 
if he has only a general idea of what to do. 
For there are lots of things that can be done 
in a given case. Unfortunately, only one 
of them is going to be the right thing. And 
the wrong thing, when a doctor may be a 
week’s journey away, has been known to 
prove fatal. 

Now, a knowledge of First Aid methods is 
not difficult to get, nor does it take a great 
deal of time. The American Red Cross, 
which for many years has been giving First 
Aid instruction to groups of people all over 
the country, has worked out a course of ten 
lessons—lectures and demonstrations—of an 
hour and a half each. This is supplemented 
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PHOTOGRAPHING, THEN KILLING, WILD PIGS 
An Australian subscriber, Albert Schoop, of Queensland, sends us the above photograph with 


the following comment: 
advice is, don’t risk it. 


“Did you ever take a photograph of a wild pig before shooting it? M 
This beast, when he heard the camera click, came straight for me, and, 


altho a bullet had pierced his brain, he didn’t drop until three feet from me; the rifle, a .32-40.” 
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by an advanced course of half that length, 
at the conclusion of which a man should be 
proficient in the treatment of burns, wounds, 
fractures, dislocations, hemorrhages and per- 
forming artificial respiration. The cost is 
trifling and the Red Cross stands ready to 
give the course to any group of persons who 
want it. Information can be obtained thru 
the local Red Cross Chapter. 


The Fastest Animal for a Mile 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read a few 
articles and heard many controversies and 
remarks as to how fast a jack rabbit could 
run. I have caught many hundreds with 
hounds myself when a boy, and a few coy- 
otes; rode some horses, both good and bad. 
I have always contended that for one mile, 
a horse was the fastest animal in the world. 
This was just my own personal conclusion. 
If you have any information along this line, 
I would appreciate it if you would let me 
hear from you. Some people claim a grey- 
hound is the fastest animal, some an ante- 
lope and some a jack rabbit. I have run 
past lots and lots of jack rabbits with a 
good saddle horse myself. 

Nebraska. C. M. Ocpen. 

Answer.—We have coursed jack rabbits 
a great deal on the plains with greyhounds, 
both while riding horseback and in a motor 
car, and can say that a jack rabbit would 
have no chance at all with a greyhound in 
a mile straight-away running. Ordinarily a 
greyhound will catch an antelope in a mile, 
and a good horse will do it easily. We have 
no doubt that the fastest animal for a mile is 
the horse. The fastest time by a running 
horse is something like 1 min. 33 sec., on 
a straightaway track. Salvator ran it in a 
fraction over 1:35. We have no record of 
the speed of a greyhound for a mile, nor, of 
course, of an antelope. However, we believe 
a greyhound has run 200 yards in 12 1-5 
sec., which, if kept up for a mile (which 
of course would be impossible) would be 
1 min. 47 sec. Even this is far behind the 
horse’s record. There is no doubt in our 
mind that a horse is the fastest animal, at 
least on this continent. However, even the 
horse must give up long-distance records to 
man, who in a six-day go-as-you-please, will 
out-distance it. Of course above references 
to the horse’s speed and endurance are with 
the animal going in the usual way, under 
saddle and rider.—Editor. 








HE WASN’T A COCKNEY 

“Oh, my!” she exclaimed impatiently. 
“We'll be sure to miss the first act. We've 
been waiting a good many minutes for that 
mother of mine.” 

“Hours, I should say,” he replied, rather 
tartly. 

“Ours?” she cried joyfully. “Oh, George, 
this is so sudden!” 
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A NICE BUCK 


Killed in California last fall by Dr. A. P. Deacon 
of Willows, Calif. 


Anecdotes 


During the late war a French colenel was 
detailed to duty in this country as inspector 
of fabrics and various sorts of leather used 
in the manufacture of army equipment. 
Altho having a fair knowledge of English, 
he wished to enlarge his conversational 
powers, so entered a local school for that 
purpose. One day the conversation turned 
to hides and skins. The Frenchman dis- 
coursed at some length upon the quality of 
cowhide, and then spoke of the skin of the 
cowlet. For some moments his instructor 
was puzzled until it dawned upon him that 
the Gallic gentleman referred to the skin 
of the calf. He then explained carefully 
that the young of the cow ‘was properly 
called a calf. “A curious language,” said 
the astute Frenchman; “a small river is 
called a rivulet, why wouldn’t you call a 
small cow a cowlet?” “Rather logical in a 
way, rejoined his instructor, “but we 
wouldn’t call a young cow a cowlet for the 
same reason that we wouldn’t call a young 


bull a bullet.” J. We F. Im 


A southern farmer once consigned a car- 
load of stock to a commission merchant in 
Montgomery, Ala. The stock in question 
was grain-fed and commanded a price some- 
what above current price levels. Accord- 
ingly the purchase price was agreed upon, 
but in the final settlement the commission 
man made a substantial deduction. The 
farmer was dissatisfied with the settlement 
and consulted Judge E with the view of 
collecting the remaining amount due him, 
viz.: $150. The judge immediately wrote 
the commission merchant hoping to thus 
bring about an amicable adjustment. Un- 
fortunately, his efforts in this direction 
proved futile, so his communications immedi- | 
ately took on a sterner tone; in fatc, he 
threatened suit. At this juncture the com- 
mission merchant enclosed his check for 
$150, stating that life was too short to be 
trouble by mosquitoes. This slap at the 
judge, who had won his point, did not go 
unnoticed. In acknowledging receipt of the 
check in favor of his client, he merely told 
the unscrupulous commission man that, in 
future, should he be troubled by mosquitoes 
he would strongly advise him to switch his 
tail. The judge’s advice was received with | 
silence and chagrin, and thus the affair 


ended. ki We ¥. J 
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Old Judge Bond, president of the Mary- 
land bar, had a clever brain, and said things 
full of sharp wit. I was with him several 
years ago when the newly-elected president 
of the Maryland Bar Association took the 
chair left vacant by Bond. We all walked 
out of the hall together and at the door there 
was a little difficulty in finding our hats. 
The new president turned to Bond and said, 
“Mr. Bond, have you seen my hat?” Mr. 
Bond turned and in a very sharp way said, 
“What do you want with a hat? you have 
nothing to put in it.” I often think perhaps 
that is the reason I so dislike a hat; I never 
wear one unless I have to. 

Epwarp Croz ER. 


I was shooting quail with Lew Thompson 
one day at Thomasville, Ga. We had seven 
dogs out that day, three working at a time 
and four in the crate. One of the dogs in 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures. Valuable in- 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and 4 thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
























do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build 


a rifle range, etc., etc. 


No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 


of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from a year's subscrip- 


tion tothe Nationa} 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 





On receipt of 
ft 31.00 we will send 
you the National 
Sportsman for a 
whole year together 
with one of our hand- 
some Ormulo Gold 
> Ws Watch Fobs shown here- 
ne jyiippl with ; 
Mail your order today. Your money back if you are not 


fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00. 
Ladies’ or ie Sizes, 2 to6 at 
3 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssukosu, Wis. 

















THE ONLY TANNERY 
IN MONTANA 


Send us your next hides 
for tanning and manufac- 
ture. Save freight and 
time by sending your 
work tous. Manufacturer robes, 
coats, ladies fine furs. Large 
stock of fur rugs and game 
heads for sale. Furs bought 
and sold. Work turned out in 
thirty days. 


H. LUNDE 
TANNER and FURRIER 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 











the crate was a youngster and kept barking | 
all the time. We had a nice covey of birds | 
scattered out and Thompson called to the | 
driver of the wagon, “Bill, keep that dog | 
quiet.” In a few minutes the dog started 
to bark again. Thompson called again to 
the driver, “Bill, can’t you keep that damn 
dog quiet?” The answer came back, “Yas, 
sah, I can keep him quiet but then he starts 
right up again.” Epwarp Crozier. 








BOTH EYES OPEN GUN SIGHT 
Automatic Range Finder. 
Mach QUICKER and EASIER 
Patented and Guaranteed 


Eliminates FLINCHING, GUESSING, 
STRALN, Raising Sights, Fuzziness, Cross- 
firing. Without Interference— Easy on or 
off any One Barreled Gun or Rifle, $3.00 
Junior Sight, for Boy's Air Gun, $1.50. 
° " 
RANGEFINDING SIGHT CO., — Lewisport, Ky., U.S. A. 

















save many from injury 
7 Fit shoes and 
rubbers. Send 
your P O. ad 
dress to the 
Haviland Co 
268 Halsted 
St., East O 
ange, N. J. 
Price, $1 per 
pair; pay on 


arrival. 
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Drainage and Agriculture 


This association is not opposed to all drainage. 
It never has been. No sane man could oppose 
draining marshes that were worthless, when by 
so doing the territory could be reclaimed into 
good agricultural land. 

What we do oppose is drainage without fore- 
thought. Many lakes that are worth far more 
to the country in their original state are drained 
in order to devote the land to agricultural pur- 
poses. Others are drained without a proper soil 
analysis, only to find the land worthless with the 


water gone, when formerly it produced game, 
fish and fur. 
Below is a quotation taken from the Bureau 


of Soils Bulletin No. 92 by Professor W. J. 
McGee in connection with unwise drainage. 
Professor McGee states that since the settlement 
of the thirty-one best agricultural states in the 
country, the general water level has lowered nine 


feet, and in Iowa the average lowering has 
amounted to tw enty feet. Professor McGee con- 
tinues: “In the light of the relation of subsoil 
water ‘to productivity, its rate of lowering can 
only be regarded as a method of advancing 


national impoverishment.”’ 

The author of this bulletin contends that the 
chief cause of lowering the subsoil water is the 
waste of storm and thaw waters thru surface 
run-off, adding that the waste does no good to 
anyone, but leaches and impoverishes the soil 
even tho it does not produce visibly destructive 
erosion, and that it produces injurious floods, 
destroying property and endangering lite. 

He makes another statement as follows: ‘‘It 
would appear that in extensive districts the low- 
ering (of the subsoil water level) has gone so 
far as to increase the risks and even threaten 
the very life of farming.’”’ In another place he 
states that unless the needful regulations be 
made to prevent this swift run-off of surface 
waters, the natural value on which the pro- 
ductivity and habitability of the country depends 
will be frittered away and the now fertile acres 
be made desert. 

It is perfectly obvious that the drainage of all 
lakes and marsh areas along drainage ways is 
one of the greatest factors in facilitating the 
swift run-off waters, thus depriving the land of 
an essential element to its fertility. 

The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill 


will not affect wise reclamation projects. It 
will, however, save many of the lakes and 
marshes that would otherwise be sacrificed to 


the greed of individuals seeking personal profit 





to the detriment of the country as a whole. 
Wood Ducks Have Come Back 
Reports this association has received from 
every section of the country for the last two or 
three years have told of the wonderful increase 
in wood ducks since the season was closed on 
these birds by federal law. We are told they 


are now more plentiful in many places than ever 
before in the memory of the local inhabitants. 

Mr. W. S. McCrea of Chicago stated in a re- 
cent letter that where he shoots on the Illinois 
River wood ducks were so plentiful that a man 
could quickly kill the legal limit any morning or 
evening. <A letter from Mr. McCrea contains 
the following: 

“On five or six 


different occasions, when we 


were picking up decoys at the end of a shoot, 
I stood in shallow water in the shade of a wil- 
low and counted seventy-five or one hundred 
birds that came in, many of which lit sometimes 
within fifteen or twenty feet of where I was 
standing, and this while my companion was 
often in plain sight, either feeding or taking in 
decoys. We get much the same news from many 


other shooters in that general territory.’ 
Dr. John C. Phillips of Wenham, Mass., re- 


ports “T ast fall I saw on the Ipswich River 
fifty-three wood ducks get up in one place—a 
sight I had not seen since I was 10 or 15 years 
old.” 

It is very encouraging indeed that these birds 
have come back. This shows what proper pro- 


tection will do for a species that many authori- 
ties considered so low in numbers as to be be- 
yond repair. Demands are being received from 
all sections of the country that the season be 
opened on these birds when the present five-year 
closed season expires. 

If continued investigation proves these birds 
have increased sufficiently so that moderate 
shooting may be permitted without danger to 
the species, we think it only right that the ban 
be lifted, but we believe that special provision 
to be made to care for these 
For instance, were gunners permitted to 
it would 


will always have 
birds. 
kill twenty-five wood ducks in a day, 


only be a very short time until the birds would 
again need a totally closed season. 

It is our belief that if it is found advisable 
to open the season at all, a regulation should be 
passed allowing a omar to kill twenty-five 
duck in one y, five of which may be wood 
ducks. It is the habit of wood ducks in going 
from their roosting place to their feeding 
grounds in the early morning and again on their 
return trip in the evening to follow the same 
line of flight. Because of this fact gunners 
could station themselves in such a way as to kill 
them out quickly. 





Oregon Will Protect Antelope 


The attention of this association was recently 
called to a wholesale slaughter of antelope in 
the state of Oregon near the Idaho line. News- 
paper dispatches from the Reno (Nevada) Even- 
ing Gazette and letters we have received from 
members of the association imply that most of 
the killing has been done by sheep herders who 
are endeavoring to kill off the antelope so that 
the government will have no cause to establish 
. game refuge on the grazing grounds of the 
sheep. 

No effort is made to utilize the animals killed. 
Mr. George Anderson, Washoe County (Nevada) 
game warden, reports that in one place on the 
Oregon side of the line he foumd the carcasses 
of twenty-seven antelope; in another where four- 
teen had fallen. These animals were left as food 
for the buzzards, not having been touched after 
they were shot. 

The association wired Governor B. W. Olcott 
of Salem, Ore., asking that he exert every effort 
to protect the remaining animals in the herd. 
Word has been received from Governor Olcott 
and State Game Warden_ Burghduff of Oregon, 
assuring us that every effort will be exerted to 
protect the remaining animals in the herd, and 
we feel certain that everything possible will be 
done. 

Perhaps America’s largest antelope herd is 
centered where the states of Idaho, Nevada and 
Oregon join, and it is to be greatly deplored 
that a refuge has not been established, giving 
these animals the adequate protection which they 
deserve. 





Big Game License Limit 


Recently the Bureau of Biological Survey sent 
out a news release stating that due to the rapid 
increase of hunters who in many cases may far 
outnumber the animals hunted within a given 
section, the Department of Agriculture advo- 
cates a limited license plan for big game, based 
on annual estimates of game conditions in each 
district. This means that the number of big 
game licenses issued for a given area in one 
season would depend upon the number of game 
animals which it had been determined in advance 
could be spared. 

Some who have read this release have misin- 
terpreted it, thinking that it was meant to apply 
to all species of game. This is not the case, as 
it would be impractical to follow this plan where 
small game is concerned. It would only be 
feasible in the case of big game where it is pos- 
sible to estimate fairly accurately the number of 
animals in a given range. 

In an article printed in the Bulletin of the 
American Game Protective Association under 
date of April, 1920, this plan was advocated by 
Mr. Aldo Leopold, and this association believes 
that it will ultimately be necessary to adopt 
such a plan in connection with all big game 
animals in this country. 

This plan is already in use. For instance, the 
Wyoming law permits the game commission to 
issue up to 100 permits for the killing of male 
moose and antelope. This year the State Game 
and Fish Commission issued permits for the kill- 
ing of a limited number of moose, but decided 
against the killing of any antelope until these 
animals increased to a point where it was certain 
no permanent damage would result. 





Game in Hawaii 


The latest application we have received for 
club membership comes from Hawaii. The 
Hawaiian Fish and Game Association has been 
formed by a handful of the sportsmen in the 
Territory of Hawaii, who have realized that un- 
less they take drastic steps the game on the 
islands will soon be entirely exterminated. 

Mr. Bruce Cartwright, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, writes us that formerly the islands were 
alive with game, but due to poor law enforce- 
ment and the lack of adequate protective meas- 


ures the condition is now serious. The greater 
part of the population of the islands are 
Orientals, and to teach these men that game 
must be protected will prove a mammoth task. 

The Chinese dove, Mongolian pheasant and 
California quail are the most common upland 


game birds, altho formerly peacocks, turkeys 
and wild chickens were plentiful. Golden plover 
are very numerous during the migration. ucks 


and other shore birds also visit the islands. 

The game animals in Hawaii consist of goats, 
sheep and deer. The theory has been advanced 
and found the ear of the lawmakers on the 
island that deer are detrimental to forests. It 
is claimed the deer destroys forests by eating 
away the protective covering from the roots of 
the trees. 

The islands are dependent upon the rainfall 
for water supply. Therefore, large areas of forest 
land have been set aside as forest reserves to 
protect the watershed. No hunting is allowed 
on such territory, but the death sentence has 
been placed on everything that tends to be in- 
jurious to the forests, and this includes the deer. 

About twenty-five years ago the mongoose 
was introduced into Hawaii to kill the hordes 
of rats that were destroying the sugarcane. Mr. 
Cartwright tells us that it will now be necessary 
to destroy the mongoose before game birds can 
ever become plentiful, as this animal destroys the 
nests of all ground-nesting birds. 

It is indeed encouraging to learn of the plans 
of these Hawaiian sportsmen who have taken it 
upon their shoulders to see to it that the game 
in their country is protected. 


Depth Bombs Kill Fish 


Recently the association received complaints 
from along the Connecticut coast telling of vast 
quantities of fish = by depth bombs dropped 
from aeroplanes. immediately wrote both 
the Secretary of Wat and the Secretary of the 
Navy. Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, 
replied that all operations had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy, and that our letter had 
ck referred to the Navy Department. The 
following letter which was received by the asso- 
ciation from the Secretary of the Navy shows 
that in most instances of this kind all that is 
necessary is to call the attention of the proper 
authorities to the trouble and it will be quickly 


remedied : 
“October 138, 1921. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 5 
October relative to the complaints from _mem- 
bers of the association about the killing of great 
quantities of fish in the vicinity of New London 
because of experiments with depth bombs. 

“In reply I beg to inform you that copies of 





your. letter have been forwarded to the Com- 
mandant, Third Naval District; Commander, 
Submarine Base, New London, Connecticut, and 


the Commander-in-Chief Atlantic Fleet for their 

information, and they have been requested to 

issue such instructions as will prevent a repe- 
tition of the occurrence you report. 
“Very truly yours, 

“EDWIN DENBY, 

“Secretary of the Navy. 


Who Are the Sportsmen? 


We recently heard that a politician said he 
opposed any measure advocated by the sports- 
men. Has this man any idea who the sportsmen 
are? Washington, Lincoln, Harrison, Cleveland 
and Roosevelt were men who enjoyed the day 
afield with a gun. 

Who are the sportsmen today? You will find 
among them the most substantial men in any 
community. They are the backbone of the 
nation—doctors, lawyers, merchants—every pro- 
fession and every business is represented. What 
about the farmer? There are perhaps more 
farmers who hunt than any other one class. It 
is a rash statement for any man to make to say 
that he is opposed to any measure advocated by 
the sportsmen. 


” 








Federal Migratory Game Bird 


Protection 
Perhaps the first federal legislation that 
affected migratory birds was a tariff measure 


many years ago which laid a heavy tax on im- 
porting wild duck eggs. Automatically this 
stopped much of the commercial egg gathering 
that was being carried on thruout Canada. 
Needless to say, the bill was not passed with 
the view of protecting our waterfowl, but never- 
theless it had this effect. 

The next step was the passage of the Lacey 
Act on March 4, 1909, which made it a_ viola- 
tion of federal law to traffic across state lines in 
game protected by state law. Then came the 
Weeks-McLean law on March 4, 1913, known 
as the Migratory Bird Law, and its ultimate 
repeal under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act on 
July 3, 1918, supported by a treaty with Canada, 
— has done so much for our migratory game 
irds. 

The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill 
now before Congress is logically the next step. 
With this measure enacted into law, migratory 
game birds will be perpetuated for all time, and 
the sport of hunting them will endure. 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jacke 
son’s Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 
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Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


; ae Acne Eruptions on the face 
or bod larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 


WRITE eTOD AT for my Booklet, 
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€. S. GIVENS, 1238 cal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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WILD TURKEYS 


are hardier, healthier, more beautiful and easier 

to raise than common turkeys, and nearly as 

tame. Write for prices and full information. 
Stamps appreciated. 


JOHNSON & SUND, 


Blabon, N. Dakota | 


Poison Gas to Kill Insects 


Several times of late we have heard reports 
that the government contemplated using poison 
gas to kill boll weevil and other harmful insects. 
Naturally, this greatly arouses the ire of the 
sportsmen, as it is hard to believe it would be 
possible to use this method to destroy insects 
without destroying all the bird life in the com- 
munity. 

Some time ago a dispatch appeared in many 
newspapers, stating that poison gas was to be 
so employed. At this time we immediately took 
the matter up with the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, who assured us that the ‘‘newspaper 
yarn about killing boll weevil with gas was 
without foundation in fact.” 

We have just recently learned authoritatively 
that government officials were in conference with 
the Chemical Warfare Service to determine the 
practicability of utilizing for the destruction of 
rodents certain of the gases developed for war 
purposes. If “rodents” in this case mean rats 
and mice within habitations, the sportsmen are 
not interested, but if it is contemplated to use 
these gases in large areas inhabited by ground 
squirrels, prairie dogs and other rodents that the 
Department of Agriculture is attempting to ex- 
terminate, the sportsmen will need substantial 
assurance that game species will not be injured. 


1,000 Quail Raised 


Mr. Wm. B. Coleman, superintendent of the 
State Game Farm at Boulevard, Va., we believe 
holds the record for raising more bob-whites in 
captivity than any of his fellow game breeders. 
A letter from Mr. Coleman under date of Octo- 
ber 27th tells that he had raised and shipped to 
the sanctuaries in Virginia up to that date 1,177 
bob-white quail, and that he had 85 more ready 
to moni besides a number that were not yet old 
enough to plant. 

Mr. Coleman was very much discouraged over 
having lost heavily thru the use of a remedy for 
head lice. Had it not been for this misfortune, 
he feels sure that he would have rasied and 





liberated at least 300 more birds. One of the 
old bob-white hens on the game farm laid 76 
eggs last summer. May she live long and 
prosper! 





Conservation in Mexico 


Mr. Delfino P. Credo of the Mexican Depart- 
ment of the Interior of Mexico City has been 
visiting the United States, studying our conser- 
vation laws and the machinery with which they 
are enforced, with the view of arriving at the 
best methods of protecting Mexico’s game. Mr. 
Cedro says that the national government of his 
country is planning the passage and enforcement 
of the first game laws to be enacted in Mexico. 
For some time it has been advocated that the 
United States Government enter into a treaty 
with Mexico for better protection of our migra- 
tory birds that winter in that country. It is to 
be hoped that now since Mexico has shown an 
interest in the protection of wild life this can 
be brought about. 


$200 and Three Months in Jail 


We are constantly in receipt of reports from 
different sections of the country telling of the 
severe penalties imposed upon market shooters 
by federal judges. On October 14, 1921, Judge 
Henry A. M. Smith in federal court at Aiken, 
South Carolina, fined a market shooter $200 and 
costs for selling wild ducks during February of 
the year before. For good measure Judge Smith 
also sentenced the defender to three months in 
the Charleston County jail. Such action is 
bound to make market shooting a most unpopu- 
lar pastime. 


Conservation of Ducking Waters 


E. W. Nelson, chief of the United States Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, recently sent broad- 
cast a statement dealing with the necessity for 
immediate action in conserving our inland lakes 
and marshes. Mr. Nelson points out that the 
mass of evidence gathered by the Survey shows 
that ducks have increased under the present fed- 
eral regulations, but that unless permanent breed- 
ing grounds and resting and feeding grounds are 
established in all sections of the United States, 
we will not be able to hold the increase already 


gained. 

The Biological Survey is advocating the es- 
tablishment thruout the country of federal and 
state bird preserves, such areas to be strictly 
guarded during the breeding season, and portions 
of each to be set aside as a sanctuary the year 
around, while the balance is to be devoted to 


public shooting grounds during the open season. 

Mr. Nelson points out that it is a mistaken 
idea that draining the water from any given area 
is a benefit to the community. In most sections, 
under intelligent management, swamps and 
marshes will yield a larger return than the same 
area with the water drained off and devoted to 
agriculture. 





SNAWFUL 
“Sneagle.” 
“Snotneagle, snowl.”’ 
“Sneither, snostrich.” 
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NAVARRE Quality Binoculars 


For hunting and all other outdoor activi- 


ties use a Navarre Binocular. Powerful— 
nee ae War contract can- 
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and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
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glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
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Have the ducks been plentiful on 
your local waters the past year, or 
did you have to take a long trip to some 















good wild-duck resort? This is unnecessary, 

You can bring the ducks to — local waters, instead 

,of going after them if you plan 

THEIR FAVORITE FOODS 
TERRELL’S 


WILD CELERY, WILD RICE, DUCK POTATO, SAGO 
POND PLANT, WILD MILLET, SMARTWEED, ETC. 









Plan your feeding grounds now, so you will be ready to plant at 
the most favorable time, and get quickest results. Terrell’s plant- § 
ing material is guaranteed and used with wide success. Write 
for literature and expert planting advice that helps get results 









CLYDE B. TERRELL, Dept. B235, Oshkosh, Wis i 











Farmers, Trappers, Attention! 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDES AND FURS into useful articles, 
such as robes, coats, rugs, mittens, caps, fur sets 
or any kind of leather. 

If you prefer selling, send your furs to us for 
full market value. Write Today for FREE fur 
price list, tanning price list and shipping tags. 

THE BISMARK HIDE & FUR CO. 
Bismark, N.D. 
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Eels, Turtles, Mink, Muskrats 
jg and other fur-be saring animals 


va 
sBisite. 
Catch is in large numbers, with our new 


Folding, Galvanized en Wire Trap. it catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish 

J.F.GREGORY,. Dept.15, LEBANON, MO. 


“WATERSHED” 
SHEDS WATER 


Wet Workers. Preserves and Adds New 
Life to Leather. No Harmful Ingredients 


35c PER CAN 

JULIUS F. KAUFHERR 
42 Garden St. Newark, N. J. 
WHY not spend Spring, Summer anigy 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects?® 


Some 8 





















I buy hundreds of kinds for coslections 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 


posted now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. MK. SINCLAIR, Deal- 
er im Insects. Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif 
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The Evolution of the Airedale 
Walter Cecil Cox 


In discussing the development of the Airedale 


from the crude-looking early Airedale to the 
present-day dog, built on beautiful, anatomical 
and symmetrical lines, our illustrations show 


every stage of growth and development that this 
breed has passed thru to attain its present state 
of perfection. It makes us feel a little proud to 
say that Outdoor Life is the first magazine to 
portray in such a graphic manner the birth and 
growth of a prominent breed in this way. A 
dog typical of each generation is shown here- 
with, clearly at a glance explaining how each 
individual point was gradually molded onto the 
original dog until, as I have remarked before, 
the dog is an entirely new dog. Whether my 
readers are interested in Airedales or not, this 
novel idea of illustrating the gradual growth and 
development of a breed will be found intensely 
interesting to every dog owner and breeder. I 
have spent considerable study to get typical ex- 
amples of each successive stage of this breed, 
and the average person who reads the context 
and studies these Airedales can easily learn to 
judge the Airedale. To get the quickest glance 
and the most comprehensive idea of how a breed 
is improved in each generation by the skillful 
artificial selection of parents, the three columns 
of photographs should be cut out and pasted in 
one straight line. 

This is really a revelation of what can be done 
in the art of dog breeding and an education to 
anyone who likes to study dogs. 

have not illustrated any of the nondescript, 
rough-looking dogs that were hardly recognized 
by any particular name about 1870 to 1875, and 
which varied a great deal according to location. 
They say they were the progenitors of our Aire- 
dale; probably some of them were. But, like 
other breeds, the origin is somewhat lost in 
obscurity. 

In illustrating the evolution of the Airedale, 
I have sought to show what in my opinion is a 
typical specimen of each successive change in 
the details of the different parts of the dogs’ 
anatomy, appearance and type. 

No. 1 does not go so far back as I might, 
but he does typify the crude-looking early Aire- 
dale, and it is from this point we begin, and not 
from the earlier rough terriers, etc. About the 
time this early type was evolved, we had the 
shaggy-coated, sheepish-looking dog, with heavy, 
hound-like ears (you can see them today). The 
early history and source of the Airedale has been 
discussed by numerous authors, but I don’t think 


we have as much reliable information on that 
point as we might. What I want to do is to 
educate my readers by actual photographs of 


what can be done by careful breeding. Cut No. 
2 you will see began to take the Airedale from a 
small, runty, common-looking little dog, as in 
No. 1, into a woolly but slightly larger caliber 


dog. The third generation, as in cut No. 3, be- 
gan to throw off the woolly type. No. 4 was 


the first to show a slight, all-around improve- 
ment in this stage. The coat began to take on 
a more uniform appearance; it is straighter and 
more wirey; the front legs began to improve ; 
the muzzle i. a little cleaner cut. No. 5 began 
the era of the large Airedale; the set-on of the 
muzzle started in the right direction and the 
foreface began to show the filling up in front of 
the eyes. No. 6 began to show a still stronger 
muzzle development, and in No the head 
Swung around to a stricter hunting type again, 
and this type has been handed down to us today 
and still prevails as a common type—the favorite 
type of hunting Airedale. If you compare this 
type, No. 7, with the last three types, Nos. 25, 
26 and 27, you will get a clear idea of the differ- 
ence between the hunting Airedale and the show 


Airedale. This is a point that has puzzled many 
people. This type, No. 7, in heavy dogs like 
70-pound Airedales, is the hunting Airedale man’s 
ideal type, and will always be so—a distinctive 
type from examples 27 and 28. The hunting 
Airedales are bred for latent qualities. Type 28, 


etc., are bred purely for style. In example No. 8 


breeders began to breed for a strong muzzle 
again and a coat of better texture. In No. 9 
the breed began to emerge into a little better 


a flatter skull and the muzzle be- 


eye placement, 
little higher and flatter. In No. 


to show a 


gan c 
10 you will begin to notice good body _proper- 
ties and points began to be bred for. There is 


a slight but perceptible shortening in the body, 
and a slight but perceptible inclination for better 
outline, straighter front, better shoulder. The 
Airedales of this stage were still a little coarse, 


but really showed definite signs of some sym- 
metrical proportions. 

In the 11th stage breeders turned towards a 
racier type for a while. In the 11th stage you 
begin to observe a close, flat, hard, wirey coat, 
a still straighter front, a real refinement of out- 
line, a well set-on trail, the beginning of the 
period when Airedale breeders tried to fut some 
style in their favorites. Type 12 marked the 
first of the generation in which breeders let the 
pendulum swing over toward body properties al- 
together, a temporary sacrifice of muzzle and 
skull for body points. The 12th stage saw the 
generation where the Airedale body began to 
show what we terrier breeders call character and 
station, but the formation of the head still left 
much to be desired. I regret it was necessary 
to reduce the illustrations to such a small size 
so that the eyes and ears do not show well, but 
13 is given because at this stage there was an 
attempt to breed away from the big houndy ear, 
and from this stage on you will notice the for- 
mation of the ear gradually improved, and leaves 
the houndy ear for a smarter terrier ear. In 14 
the ear shows a definite improvement. In this 
14th specimen those who have been carefully 
following my discussion with the photographs 
will observe the first concrete examples of a 
better neck, and with the neck improvement 
came a better shoulder and straighter forelegs. 
No. 15 does not show the complete abandonment 
of the large houndy ears, but from this time on 
the terrier ear was firmly fixed, and in No. 15 
we see the start of the correct combination of 
the flat skull, square muzzle, sloping shoulder, 
clean-cut neck, properly set-on tail, correct car- 
riage and pose, and the leaving behind of the 
light eye for a dark eye. 

No. 15 was the beginning of the type which 
combined the points of the ideal type. The 
rangy, sloppy body had now been bred out of 
the show strain altogether, but breeders were 
after a still greater refinement of outline. They 
especially wanted a dog that was, as we Say, 
filled up more in front of the eye—that is to say, 
a more level muzzle—so they produced the type 
of muzzle of which 16 was the forerunner of all 
the great Airedales. This muzzle was produced 
by a strain that happily also started a new and 
more correct placement of the eye, utterly differ- 
ent from the old style—a placement that started 
the high-class quality Airedale blood. Look over 
the muzzles down to 16 and from 19 to 27 and 
you will see that this muzzle was the progenitor 
of the level head, long, with plenty of length 
and strength in ‘the foreface, coupled with a 
masculine expression. In the 17th stage of im- 
provement a more rounded and better toe for- 
mation was bred for, and the pastern joints were 
stronger and better formed. We also see a still 
straighter front and a real refinement of outline, 
together with a clean neck and a shapely body. 
The 17th step in breeding the Airedale began 
the properties of smart appearance, keenness and 
fire; the texture of the coat became still closer 
and harder, and laid a little closer to the body 
(look down the bodies to this one, and you will 
see what I mean). With the improved body 
properties in the 17th specimen we see also the 
right color and markings, black in the saddle, 
distinct markings of tan on the legs, head and 
chest, and you will see also, if you study the 
bodies carefully, down to 17, how in the hind- 
quarters he is built just as carefully as in front, 
racey enough for speed, and yet lots of power. 
If you will look down the necks to 18 you will 
see that not until this stage did breeders begin 
to realize what a good crest meant to the Aire- 
dale, and from then on they began to assume the 
game-cock neck, which in doggy terms is called 
the crest, and which is always the hall mark of 
very superior breeding. In incorporating the 
arched neck, which as I said is called the crest, 
in the Airedale, this put the finishing touch on 
the symmetrical outlines of the dog. Look down 
the third column of cuts from 20 to 27 carefully 
and you will see in the last eight stages of de- 
velopment, without exception, the arched neck. 

ow if you will look down the bodies to 17 and 
18 you will see that Airedales have finally grown 
away from the long, slab-sided bodies to nicely- 


moulded, well-proportioned, short-coupled, weil- 
tucked-up, muscular hind quarters. No. 19 car- 
ries the general improvement a step farther. 


The dark color and the correct placement of the 
eye became thoroly fixed at this period of de- 
velopment; the ear shape and carriage also be- 
came true terrier formation, and the muzzle be- 
gan to lengthen out still a little more. The 























moulding of the neck as it springs out from the 
shoulder is noticeable; the upward arching of 
the neck became well defined. If my readers will 
kindly compare the hind quarters of the cuts in 
column 1 with the hind quarters of the cuts of 
the dogs in columns 2 down to 17 and 18, you 
will notice from the photographs that the steps 
in the evolution of a modern, high-class a 
of dogs are very gradual, much more gradual, 
fact, than I show in these illustrations, and the 
breed often swings back temporarily after some 
strikingly good dog is evolved. I am only show- 
ing each improvement in the details of the dogs’ 
structure, as they progress, and not the swing- 
backs to the old form. 














If my readers will study the muzzle of the 
dogs down to 19 you will in the eighteen previ- 
ous muzzles see how the artistic, symmetrical 
proportion of the muzzle from the wedge-shape, 
meaningless, expressionless, characterless muzzle 
to a muzzle and skull that betokens all the at- 
tributes of character, high breeding and style 
has become part of the new dog. You will ob- 
serve that the square, or rather parallelogramic 
muzzle type, became the fixed type in the stand- 
ard Airedale, with the 19th step in moulding of 
this breed. In fact, it was getting this splendid 
muzzle on the breed that made the Airedale. 
Some high pone began to be paid for these 
dogs with these muzzles. In No. 19 the eye 
was not only correctly placed, but it was small 
and dark. It looks ahead in a straight line. 
The small terrier ear properly hung also became 
a fixture in this stage. In the 20th specimen 
the crest, or arched neck, became a thoroly fixed 
detail on Airedale conformation, altho must 
say that breeders stumbled on this, as a general 
rule. They did Pa seem to me to be conscious 
of the rt iy it; it just grew in with the 
assembling of _ ‘other parts of a high-bred 
dog’s anatomy. If my readers who are studying 
the conformation of the Airedale with me will 
scan the front legs down to 20, it will be seen 
that the 20th specimen definitely established what 
is called the straight front—as straight as a gun- 
barrel foreleg. In the 21st stage a the develop- 
ment and evolution of the show Airedale, the 
long, strong, punishing muzzle became what may 
be called a predominant factor. It was easily 
and quickly realized by Airedale breeders that 
here was a type of muzzle which would carry 
their dogs to the front, and would fetch the 
money ; and this long muzzle and head became 
“standard practice,’ as the engineers say, from 
this point of the game on. 

If we look critically down the line of muzzles, 
from the 21st dog to the 27th, we will be: con- 
vinged that the long muzzle has come to stay. 
It is just the same in many, other breeds ; some- 
times it is described as a “flashy” muzzle, but 
it wins the prizes and brings home the money 
on sales. What I have mentally described to 
myself as the impetuous pose or posture, the 
eager-straining anxiety to press forward, a ges- 
ture of willingness to obe (so nengaasy in a 
fox terrier), as exemplified in cut No. be- 
gan to yield to a much more dignified Th and 
the Airedale has not lost his keen expression be- 
cause he has abandoned the straining fox terrier 
alertness; in fact, he has emphasized it. 

Before we leave the 21st edition let us begin 
to compare the backs of the Airedales in the 
first column, 1 to 9, with those in the third 
column, from 19 to 27. Backs, for instance, 
like Nos. 2 and 8, or any of the others as com- 
pared with backs like 25 or 26, could never help 
their owners show much speed, and, of course, 
the much-desired springy gait cannot come from 
a back, for instance, like No. 2. We must re- 
alize all the time we are discussing the refine- 
ments, first in artistic design, secondly in anato- 
mical correctness, and thirdly in the combination 
of the two. Inherent qualities, like scenting 
powers, gameness, ruggedness, may or may not 
have been left behind. They are not within the 
present scope of this article. They are a matter 
of debate, and will be taken up in a later article. 
In the 22nd step of the improvement of the Aire- 
dale, altho they do not show in the unavoidably 
reduced cut, he came into the heritage as part 
of his standard make-up of close, rounded feet. 
If you look at these cuts carefully from 23 to 
27, you will see they have become firmly incor- 
porated in the standard Airedale make-up—real 
shock absorbers. It is peculiar how, when 
breeders begin to breed for improved formation 
of a dog (or other animal), how different parts 
of the body improve co- incidentally with the 
other. With the improvement in legs came the 
improvement in pastern joints and feet. I don’t 
think breeders tried for any particular improve- 
ment in feet (they came like the arched neck, 
co-incidentally). But if we look at the cuts 
from 16 on, we will see the gradual development 
of the arched foot. If we compare closely, for 
instance, 13 with 24, = contrast is quite marked 
in the feet. In cut No. 23 we get a good idea 
of what we Airedale breeders thought was just 
right for the conformation and set-on of the 
muzzle—the stage before breeders began to be 
tempted with the exaggerated abnormally long 
muzzle. We began to get this muzzle in No. 
18. In 18 the muzzle began, as you will see, to 
be filled up from the eye +o the nostril, but it 
had not assumed that perfect straightness. or flat- 
ness on top. No. 19 began to see the straight 
lines from the top of the skull to the nose; No. 
20 began to show it a little fuller than a straight 
line, a favorite conformation and a winning type. 

The 22nd stage culminated in this type a very 
high brow and a fuller outline than a straight 
one. In 23, if you look down the muzzles, you 
will notice ‘the quite regular squareness of this 
type. To the uninitiated it must seem strange 
to observe how each square inch of a dog’s 
body is flatted out by dog breeders and means 
something, but the muzzle—that is, the part 
from the eye to the nose—is really the factor in 
the type that outweighs them all. The correct 
or fashionably-shaped muzzle in any breed car- 
ries them to the front in spite of everything. 

In cut No. 12, while the shoulders have been 
getting more and more oblique—that is to say 
sloping—they have still been rather heavy, or 
loaded, as they say. Shoulders began to slope 
in 14 quite definitely, but they were still rather 
heavy; they did not lay back far enough to give 
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(theoretically) the long, ones swinging stride or 
gallop that comes with a sloping shoulder. The 
right shoulder that is not too thick is bound to 
lessen the strain of galloping, and consequently 
lessen fatigue. In Nos. 24, 25, 26 and 27 we 
see properly-modeled, sloping, clean shoulders, 
tapering nicely to the right point in the back. 
No. 24 is a very favorite type of mine, and seems 
to me to combine the strength and ruggedness 
of the improved hunting type with the most re- 
fined conformation of the show type—a good 
general standard to go b If we note carefully 
in the last three cuts, 5, 26 and 27, we will 
see that our Airedale has evolved into a clean- 
headed, clean-limbed type of dog. In contra- 
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distinction to 1 and 2, they are noted for their 


richness of color, the hard texture of their coat, 
devoid of fluffiness. From 21 to 27 inclusive, 
excepting 22, the Airedale began to assume the 
stage of clean cheeks, lending another minor but 
artistic touch to the high-grade Airedale. Be- 
ginning with 18, and developing strong in 20, 
and still more in 22, attaining its perfection in 
the 25th stage, we see the correct formation of 
the brow and the perfectly straight placement of 


the eye. The brow should be of sufficient height 
to place the eyes squarely in front of it, but not 
quite as high as the brow is in No. 22.” No. 25 


is about right. The correct hang of the ears 
close to the cheek, with tip pointing towards 
the lower corner of ‘the eye, shows very definitely 
in our 25th step. 

We might say now the Airedale has almost 
attained perfection. The last three cuts—25, 26 
and 27—show the correctly-proportioned, racy 
body, the body that gently tapers off and fits 
into the hind quarters. It lets the stifles come 
well forward in galloping, and provides an easy, 
loose hinge for the rear end, but at the same 
time in front gives plenty of lung room. The 
25th type, and still more the 27th (this is why 
I printed the 27th), show the ultra refined tail. 
Compare this tail with that one on the 13th 
type, lst or 3rd, etc., and we see at a glance 
the smartness that a properly-docked and prop- 


erly-carried tail gives an Airedale. In the 27th 
type we see, as I said, the last word in the 
ultra refinement of the length, carriage and easy 


curved tail, which really does set off a properly- 
molded, clean-cut hind quarter. Another reason 
I gave No. 27 was to show good pastern joints, 
but the cut is too small to give an adequate 
idea of this part of the Airedale. The single 
illustration is a model Airedale designed by Mr. 
Buttles of Kansas City, one of our most dis- 
tinguished judges and students of the Airedale. 
I have always said, since Mr. Buttles designed 
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this Airedale, great credit should be given_him 
for his work, and it is a thankless work. I am 
thoroly in accord with the Buttles’ theoretically 
perfect Airedale—that is, if we decide to place 
him in the category of a terrier. The only sug- 
gestion I could make is that he partakes a little 
too much of the wire-haired fox terrier. The 
Buttles model Airedale is admired especially by 
me because it is a step in the right direction of 
a smaller size, and a shorter and closer coat. 
Those who have been following me closely will 
see if we look at types 1 and 2 how quickly 
breeders, as they should have done, began 
to breed away from the fluffy coat; in fact, so 
urgent was the demand for the close-type terrier 
coat that stripping and plucking came _ into 
fashion, which so improved the look of this 
breed that it became an established practice; and 
I hate to confess it, but some of our best dogs 
are made so by the art of stripping. The hair 
is skillfully plucked out in such a way that a 


good dog is much improved, and the fluffy, 
underbred-looking, crude formation is_ trans- 
formed into a creditable looking dog. I don’t 


like the idea of a breed that has to be stripped 
to put in show condition. I have so transformed 
Airedales by stripping them that their owners 
did not know them. I have transformed crude- 
looking Airedales to put on the bench, and won 
with them, that would not be looked at by the 
judge in their normal coat, until I was ashamed 
of it, but there seems no way out of it. It has 
positively brought the Airedale to the front as 
nothing else would. It has literally made the 
breed. This brings me back to my idea men- 
tioned before in Outdoor Life of two separate 
standards, one unstripped without any artificial 
manipulation, to be styled the hunting Airedale, 
of which No. 7 is a common type, also Nos. 5, 
6, 8 and 9, and the Airedale terrier, a good type 
of which is the Buttles Airedale. The hunting 
men want and will have the hunting type, the 
large, heavy, big-boned dog, and the dog fancier 
will insist upon breeding the small, show, terrier 

The average person who reads the descriptive 
matter and studies these Airedales can easily 
learn to judge Airedales from this article. I am 
sorry to say I don’t remember the names of the 
Airedales I have given. They are cuttings from 
different books and magazines. The article is 
for the good of the Airedale, and I am sure that 


altho I cannot give credit to each dog, the 
fancier will be pleased to think when they see 
their dogs that any photograph of an Airedale 
has been used to help the breed. 
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Mostly About Trout, by Sir George Aston 
(George Southcote); 225 pages; beautifully 
printed and bound; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass.; $2.50 net. 


As we have said many times already, our Eng- 
lish cousins know how to write a fishing book, 


attacking the problem with a _ seriousness and | 
skill unknown on this side. Every angler and | 
lover of good English will read these chapters, 
“the cream of the author’s fishing experiences,” 


with utmost pleasure. The chapter “The Turn 
of the Year’ is wonderful, as is also ‘“The First 


Dry-Fly Day’ and “‘A Grayling Day.” But 
must not attempt to mention interesting chap- 
ters, for to do so would be 


‘ to mention all. A 
splendid book to own.—O. W. S. 


The Natural Trout Fly and Its Imitation, by 
Leonard West; 160 large pages; beautifully 
illustrated in colors; 25 shillings net; Wm. 
Potter, publisher, 30 Exchange St., Liverpool, 
England. 

There is a continuous and increasing demand 
for books upon fly-tying, and this is that and 
more; as the author says in his sub-title, 
“Being an angler’s record of the insects seen at 
the waterside and the method of tying the flies.” 
So you see it is a book on stream entomology 
as well as a workman’s guide. In fact, I know 
of nothing quite so satisfactory. One unique 
feature is the colored plates of natural flies, 
wings spread and wings open, with an artificial 
fly of the pattern in juxtaposition. With duty 





and_ war-tax the book will cost the American 
fly-fisher something like $6 or $7, but it is 
worth it. 

Human Heredity, by Casper L. Redfield; 107 


pages; Heredity Publishing Co., Chicago. 

As far as improving the mental, physical and 
vital qualities of human beings is concerned, the 
theories of Darwin and Mendel are disposed of 
in a few short but exceedingly effective para- 
graphs. Mr. Redfield shows that by continued 
exercise, animals and plants develop powers 
which they did not have before, and frequently 
develop powers which never existed in any an- 
cestor. 





What Scouts Can Do, by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell; 173 pages; $1.50; illustrated; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book will be enjoyed by every healthy 
boy with a red-blooded love of the great out- 
doors; of the forest, field and stream. It is by 
the foster father of all the scouts, and the 
founder of the organization. It is filled with a 
multitude of things that will have a sure appeal 
to the heart of a youth. There are tales of life 
in the wild among strange savages of many 
lands, as well as stories of adventure on the 
sea and amidst polar ice. 





The Frozen Barrier, by Belmore Browne; 267 


pages; illustrated; $1.75; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 
In this book the author has probably sur- 


passed all his other relatings. In it he tells of 
the hazardous adventures of George Draper and 
Fred Morgan on their third journey, on which 
they packed straight into the heart of Alaska. 
There the boys met with perilous escapes, from 
suddenly erupting volcanoes, from being dashed 
to death when crossing a glacier, and for days 
having no food other than the eggs of wild 
birds, and finally earning the gratitude of an 
entire tribe of Indians. 





The Master of Man, by Hall Caine; 430 pages; 
$1.75; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Hall Caine in “The Master of Man,” will 

probably be judged by the measure in which 

his imagination has brought new values, new 
questions and new meanings to a subject of 
universal and enduring interest—a great human 
subject (sin and its consequences) that has 
oy never been new and can certainly never 
e oid. 





_Among the Japanese economy is held to be a 
high virtue. Two old misers of Tokyo were one 
day discussing ways and means of saving. 

“T manage to make a fan last about twenty 
years,” said one, “and this is my system: I 
don’t wastefully open the whole fan and wave it 
carelessly. I open only one section at a time. 
That is good for about a year. Then I open 
the next, and so on until the fan is eventually 
used up.” 

“Twenty years for a good fan!” exclaimed 
the other. “What sinful extravagance! In my 
family, we use a fan for two or three genera- 
tions, and this is how. e do it: We open the 
whole fan, but we don’t wear it out by waving 
it. Oh, no! We hold it still, like this, under 
our nose, and wave our face!” 





Friendship is seldom truly tried except in ex- 
tremes. To find friends when we have no need 
of them and to want them when we have are 


both alike easy and common. 





— 
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Olympic Delegates Selected 


The American Trapshooting Association has 
named Ralph L. Spotts of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, Walter C. Peacock of the South 
Shore Country Club, and Stoney McLinn, secre- 
tary of the association, as its delegates to the 
American Olympic Committee meetings, and the 
interest of the Americans in the 1924 trapshoot- 
ing competitions in Paris will be looked after 
by these gentlemen. 

Trapshooters in recent years were the last to 
appoint committees for any purpose, but we have 
an idea that in connection with the 1924 Olym- 
pics the trapshooters are about the first to name 
their delegates. There will be some changes in 
connection with shooting events in the next 
Olympics, and the trapshooters of this country 
are going to have some say in the method in 
which they will be conducted. The country 
holding the games formulates the rules for the 
competition, but by working in harmony other 
countries can get many things adjusted. 

One thing which will have to be formed previ- 
ous to the next Olympics is an International 
Trapshooting Federation, for if there is no such 
federation it isn’t likely that trapshooting will 
long be one of the sports in the Olympics. And 
if a federation is formed only countries that are 
members will be allowed to compete. Recently 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, a meeting was held to 
talk over the formation of a federation, and pre- 
liminary plans were mapped out for an organiza- 
tion to be perfected this winter. Feunee, 
Sweden, Roumania, Denmark and Norway were 
represented and the proxy of the United States 
was also on hand. The delegate from this coun- 
try to the federation conferences is Mr. McLinn. 

Henri Quersin, president of the Trapshooting 
Federation of Belgium, and E. H. Stone, secre- 
tary of the English Clay Bird Shooting Associa- 
tion, are more interested in the organization to 
be perfected than any other two men, but they 
were unable to be present at Lausanne. 

When the federation is formally organized an 
effort will be made to bring about a uniformity 
of rules and conditions, which is something that 
is needed. The Olympics championships should 
be shot the same way every four years—and the 
way the Olympics are shot is the way the shoot- 
ing could be done all the time. 


J. Mowell Hawkins 


For more than a score of years one of the 
best trapshooters in this land has been J. Mowell 
Hawkins of New Haven, Conn. During the 
early days of his career he hailed from Balti- 
more, Md., and later in life was a resident of 
Harrisburg, Pa. During his period of residence 
in Harrisburg he won the professional trapshoot- 
ing championship of Pennsylvania five times in 
the same number of years. Hawkins has aver- 
aged better than 96 per cent every year for more 
than 20 years, and usually shoots at about 5,000 
targets. He is the kind of a shooter that does 
not pick his tournaments—he shoots in the rain, 
the snow, the hail and the wind—and makes just 
about as good a score in the snow and rain as 
he does in clear weather. Hawkins is one of 
the progressive men of trapshooting. He has 
been responsible for the trips taken by the Win- 
chester Shooting Team and the Topperweins, 
greatest) of all shooters. 


Kings That Are Good Shots 


The newspapers of today frequently comment 
on the doings of the kings of England, Spain, 
etc., and also at times of the kings that were in 
Ireland. Here in these United States we have 
kings who are good shots and many of them 
worthy of special mention. My impression is 
that Winona, Minn., is responsible for most of 
them. There’s E. L. King of that city, and his 
wife, Mrs. E. L. King, who recently at the 
Minnesota State shoot won the women’s cham- 
pionship with the excellent score of 182 ex. 200. 
When it came to the State Handicap, Mrs. King, 
whose last year’s average entitled her to a 16- 
yard mark, refused that mark and stood at 18 
yards, breaking 95 out of her 100 targets, and 
winning first place among the candidates from 
her state. E. L. King cut no small figure in the 
tournament, as he just missed landing on the 
five-men team with the score of 96. In Memphis 
there are two more Kings, and Winona is again 
responsible for them. Mrs. Curtis King of 
Memphis at the Tennessee State shoot won the 
woman’s championship. It’s got to be a sort of 
habit with her. In New York State we have 
C. L. King, also originally from Winona, who 
has been shooting well this year. He was one 
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of the Empire State’s team of five men for the 
Eastern Zone team championship, by reason of 


his 99 ex. 100. 
Trapshooting Comes Back 


Some years ago trapshooting was the favored 
sport in the Waumbek Colony at Jefferson, N. H. 
Then the golf bugs arrived, and the trapshooters 
took up the new sport. The past season trap- 
shooting came back. All the traps that were 
packed were brought out and a number of new 
clubs were formed. Frank Seibert, Henry Vogel 
and others of the New York Athletic Club 
formed a gun club at Bretton Woods, and prac- 
tically every one at the hotels in that section 
participated in the shoots on Saturday after- 
noons. Better scores can be made at the traps 
in the White Mountains than any other spot in 
the United States because of the remarkable 
clarity of the atmosphere, and this helps to make 
more shooters. The time is coming when trap- 
shooting will be one of the chief pastimes at 
summer and winter resorts. 


Spencer Still Shooting Good 


Kept from the traps for eight months because 
of illness, Charley Spencer appeared at_ the 
Missouri League shoot the other day, and by 
his performance indicated that he had lost none 
of his cunning by his breakdown. Spencer broke 
345 out of 360 targets, being high over all, and 
finished the handicap with a run of 62 straight. 
Spencer shot at very few targets this year. He 
collapsed while shooting in the Sunny South 
shoot at Houston, Tex., last February, and while 
he has been about for the past two months, the 
Missouri League shoot late in October was his 
first trial with a gun since February. Spencer 
won the professional championship at clay tar- 
gets in 1920. He did not defend the title this 
year. For the past twelve years Spencer has 
averaged better than 96 per cent each year, and 
a number of years averaged better than 97 per 
cent, and shot at more targets than any other 
shooter in the United States or Canada. 


All-Around Champion Contests 


This year for the first time in the history of 
trapshooting there was an all-around champion- 
ship competition in every state for the amateurs 
and professionals, with one exception—New 
York. West Virginia, Maine and Louisiana did 
not put on state shoots, therefore no champion- 
ship was decided, but New York did not arrange 
for such a competition. 


Duncan and Troeh Show Class 


Boyd Duncan, the youthful Tennessee profes- 
sional shot, and Frank M. Troeh, the Vancouver, 
Wash., amateur, top the shooters of the United 
States and Canada in being high over all in the 
shoots they attended this year. In the shoots 
Duncan attended (seven) he was high over all 
the professionals in six. Troeh was high ama- 
teur in four state shooting tournaments. The 
shooter who is high gun is regarded as just 














about the best in the tournament, for it is in 
the long run that class tells. E. F. Woodward 
of Texas was high in three shoots. Guy Ward 


led the professionals in three. Fred Etchen, 
Charley Young and E. W. Renfro were high in 


two state shoots. Fred Tomlin and John Taylor 
were high professionals in two. ll of these 
shooters used the same make of gun, 





Pretty Good Shooting This 


Frank Wright of Kenmore, N. Y., who after 
winning the trapshooting championship of New 
York state two years in succession, and lost this 
year because Asher Skutt broke all 200 targets, 
recently finished a straight run of 435 targets. 
Wright went thru two programs of registered 
targets and several club shoots and broke 70 
straight on the first day at Maplewood before he 
missed—giving him the run we mentioned. This 
is the longest run by a trapshooter this year, 
at least as far as we know. 


The Next Big Trap Shoot 


The 15th Annual Mid-Winter Preliminary and 
Handicap will be held at Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 
16 to 21, 1922. This tournament will not be 
registered this year. There will be $13,000 in 
money and trophies. 


Unhappily, a man is more apt to be ap- 
plauded for saying a good thing than for doing 
a good thing. 
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SNAKE-LORE 


Write and tell us, briefly, about the reptiles and their habits in 
your part of the country and ask us the things you wish to know 
Queries of general interest will be answered thru this column, 
and they will be sent thru the mail if stamped addressed envelope 
is eaanosmciel Address inquiries to W. A. Bevan, care Outdoor Lite 


























The alligator is a well known native; hunters 
and residents persistently report that there are 
crocodiles in the Everglades. If there are any 
crocodiles here I am going to take my Spring- 
field and get one.—Ralph F. Cooper, Miami, Fla. 

Answer :—The naturalist, Hornaday, while ex- 
ploring in the Everglades about forty-six years 
ago, was surprised to find crocodiles there. 
Since then the New York Zoological Society has 
had a number of Florida crocodiles in its collec- 
tion at the Bronx. There are crocodiles in a 
number of rivers in Mexico, but the only place 
in the United States where ‘they have ever been 
found is in the southern half of the Florida Pen- 
insula. I can understand a hunter’s desire to 
shoot something out of the ordinary, but as a 
naturalist I deplore anything which will only 
hasten an extinction which is coming rapidly. 
Twenty years ago crocodiles could not be found 
in any but the remote and little traveled parts 
of the Everglades.—W. A. B. 


Is the coral or bead snake of the southeastern 
states dangerous to man?—C. F. Lanner, Chi- 
cago, 

Answer :—The venom of the coral snake is of 
a particularly deadly type, but the snake is 
hardly dangerous to man unless it is handled, 
owing to its small size. The coral belongs to 
the Elapine family, all the members of which 
possess a venom which has little or no local 
effect, but which causes a rapid breakdown of 
the nervous system.» The fangs are not hinged 
like the rattlers, but they are hollow with 
grooved outlets near the points thru -which the 
venom flows into the wound. I do not want a 
coral snake to get hold of my bare finger, but 
I will never get excited over the possibility of 
one striking me as I pass by. Several non- 
poisonous snakes have red, yellow and black- 
banded markings not unlike those of the coral 
snake, but with this difference: the red bands 
of the coral are bordered with yellow with the 
black between, while the harmless ‘‘mimics”’ 
have the red bordered with black with the yellow 
between. The coral’s bands extend completely 
around its body, but the bands of most of its 
imitators do not; they really have blotches which 
look like bands from above, their ventral scutes 
being 2“ uniformly light colored or blotched. 


Is there any sure way to distinguish the harm- 
less from the poisonous snakes?—C. F. Ed- 
monds, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Answer.—No. The great objection to all the 
rules is that they have so many exceptions. The 
fairly common belief that a thick or stumpy tail 
indicates a poisonous snake is not worth any 
consideration; the majority of the world’s pois- 
onous snakes are exceptions to this one. An 
“ace of spades” head—that means a constricted 
neck—is to be found on all the pit vipers or 
Crotaline snakes, but many of the most deadly 
snakes known are Elapine, very few of which 
have constricted necks. There are twenty-six 
species of Elapine snakes between the United 
States and Central America—about twenty-six 
exceptions to that rule—W. A. B. 
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Why the Law 


I sometimes think how wrong it is 
that man should let that mind of his 
lie dead or half asleep while he pur- 
sues his journey gropingly. He’s hedged 
about with rules and laws expressed in 
words that crack his jaws, yet never 
does he question why the laws were 
made unless some guy, like me for in- 
stance, joggles him to take a hunch to 
get the vim to reason back to how it 
came these laws were made that lie 
along the route of trade, and how they 
came to take a twist that slapped him 
on the naked wrist. Just think, without 
the laws at all what would protect us 
from the gall of them that come to 
board with us and criticize and make a 
fuss and never come across on time or 
give the kids a half a dime. They'd 
chase you off your own front stoop, and 
you might call and rant and whoop—it 
wouldn’t do no good at all—no use with 
them that have the gall. But with the 
law in blue and brass you tell those 
stiffs to go to grass. 





























Your Chance to Earn 
a Gun FREE 


We are listing below the number of new subscriptions required to earn whieb- 
ever gun you desire. 





All subscriptions must be NEW ones—renewals will not count—and cash must 
accompany each order at $2.00 per year, either by money order or bank draft. 
We urge you to send in your orders immediately, that we may start the subscrip- 
tions promptly and avoid dissatisfaction among our subscribers. 


If there is some other gun you wish, we will be glad to make you quotations. 

Or if there is any article advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE which you would rather 

have than a gun, we will be glad to advise you how many subscriptions you would 
have to send us in order to earn it. 

New Subscriptions 


For A PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS at $2.00 Each 
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.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, ME aniwens amie petenveuniedes o. 4 
.380 Savage Auto Pistol, DC kirk cin dn <ebuhindiseibes cee desaweenisensarees ae 
.32 Colt Auto Pistol... itetecata sag ganas Wei cateenats as nine cenwddaa re 
5 Colt Auto Pistol... ......-00- Sie Sn deus belcexaabiaehetskdeaciaaewian 


250-3000 Savage, bolt........... ee eunea nian ‘écutcbbanewanesioaiers . 65 
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.30-30 Remington, Trombone “Action, ‘25, ‘35 ‘cal. PEA acasvendede ETE eT 
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1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06............... awe esate gitennnadannkeusne ae 
.30-30 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, NG fo ids wadwsaranneadsanadaureas 48 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special............ eee acer widecdadedsns 43 
.25-20 Winchester Single Shot Rifle..................-. eduVicdtaddeduatees 38 
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Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, 22 cal.. wracsasnuas cukensae nes . 19 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal............ee0- Randi adasees Swdnews ree! | 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal........... ecetawiance seta wanes aes eeneaes Perris | 
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Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal....... Kcveuuwanasuiae euleiatere dsediwaveudesuca a 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal.............. wevsqaeunads sidecdexsaaweees 7 


SHOTGUNS 


Parker VHE, with ejector...............++- Viawvkeed Sécetheensesenes@esne ae 
its ce tard Rinenebunehade ebthGnkes seeneKisieaneeeeee ane 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector...... PPE Meee Cre OLE naandkawaed wenwesune 
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1911 Winchester Automatic £1: ka hla aed wae 
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12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown... ere seuadaeaeens Gademuddanudcas iin te 
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Quotations on any other make you wish will be furnished on request 








OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisement 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department 





OORANG AIREDARES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers 
and bunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, De- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents, 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
_ Girk, 1305 Hewitt ave., Everett, Wash. 1-3t 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES—the dog with the 

punch. St. Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 1-1t 
REGISTERED AIREDALE puppies. Superior 


breeding. Hunting and championship blood 
lines. $25 each. L. N. Harbeke, P. O. Box 
554, Boise, Ida. 1-1t 





FINISHED and 
EXPERIENCED 
SHOOTING 
DOGS 
We specialize in 
Bred Bitches 
Prices $150 to $500. 
Write your wants 


ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. 








SEND your shooting and derby prospect to me. 
I finish a shooting dog in three months—if not 




















will without additional cost to you. : . 
Naile, Barber, N. C. 1-1t 
Bred right, raised right and sold worth 
the money. For show or sporting no 
better blood lines in the United States. 

Pair of Foxhounds, $25. 

SENIER STOCK FARM Greeley, Colo. 
OZARK MOU NTAIN coon, opposum, and 

skunk 1 Is, cat, wolf, fox, and _ rabbit 
hounds Cross breed for silent trail work. | 
Young dogs and puppies all ages, all trained | 
dogs 10 days try out. Live coon, » See CT 
and fox for sale. A. L. Austin, Cass, Ark. 1-1t | 
FOR SA -Tr Lines ‘oon and ’possum houn ds, 

also | gs Oak Grove Farm Kennels, 
An (ra 








Thyol Ointment 


Man or Beast 
THYOL OINTMENT will clear up a case 
of Ecze » itch from Mange 
1 48 hour One trial of Thyol Ointment 
l never be without it. Send 


and ou will 
60 cenis, money order or check, to 


SEYMOUR CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


311 EDDY STREET, PROVIDENCE,R.|. 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS tre “‘one man’ voc 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on earth, BAR NONE. Unsu 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better for rabbits than rabbit 
best retriever, land, water. 
Used extensively on cougar, mountain lion, 
dorsed by RooSEVELT and RAINEY. We have the best hunting 
: stock on earth, puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, Kootenai Chin- 
8] ook, only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the world. Has 
= | been used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illustrated booklet on request. 
; VIBERT KENNELS 
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Will point, fine on quail, 


Box {5a Weston, N. J. 











‘KEEP YOUR DOG WELL} 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 
dealers or from 

A_ Medicine 


us by mail. for Every 


& R E E Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 
on care, feeding pe 
training, 9 also pedi- 
blank, ailment 
chartand Sen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 














to a Dog.” Write anue 
today fora freecopy. 603 Governor St. 
prok MILLER DRUGCO. Richmond, Va. 








FOR SALE—Four Chesapeake bitches and one 

stud all with fine generations, certified pedi- 
grees, all fine retrievers but one; young “—. 
Lou Lucke, Havre, Mont. 


ARKANSAS KENNELS of Russellville, re 
offer for sale pointers and setters, fox and cat 
hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and opossum 


hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, also Shep- 
herd and stock dogs. Delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed, 12-2t 





Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
: and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN _ wolfhound trained 

$75; pair husky greyhounds, real wolfers $75; 
registered old-fashioned black and tan foxhound 
puppies $15. Leaving Montana reason for sell- 
ing. E. B. Kulbeck, Kenilworth, Mont. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—A few high-class i skunk and | 


opossum dogs, pure hounds. 


F. Sampey, 
Springfield, Mo. 12-2t 














ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected po rarnt of noted dogs snc rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.60. Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Colorado. 








Denver, 














FOR SALE—English setter pups enrolled 18th 
Futulity. Whelped June 6th. Whirl Wind- 
Iowa Maid. Write for price. Geo. W. Spates, 
Douglas, Wyo. 12-2t 
FOR SALE—Several trained ’coon and 
hounds cheap. =. J. Young, RO: Ga. 


1-tf 





| BUCKHORN-AIREDALES 


11-tf | 





Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 


Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


Classy Puppy Stock for Sale 
at all times. 


Dr. Deacon, Willows, Calif. 


Rae 














Just write: ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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THIS DOG COLLAR 


With you dog's name, your 
name and address on polished 


ONLY $1.00 POST PAID 


brass name plate, best quality, 
lock buckle. Dog collar locks 
35c.(Give dog's neck measure ) 
4 Name plates have above with- 

out collar, including rivets 35c, 
3 for $1.00. Dog leads 35c. Dog 


blo i i 
C.0.D.ORDERS 10c EXTRA ©2)) Nowers .with chain at- 














*possum | 


T.B.SULLIVAN Dept. X, 100 Abbott Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 








WALKER FOXHOUNDS for sale, best breed- 
_ing. M. J. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 1-3t 


| AIREDALES—Registered ditch in whelp to 


Champion Tintern Tip Top. _ Priced reason- 
able. Also puppies for sale. Caswell Kennels, 
Toledo, Ohio. 12-2t 


RABBIT HOUNDS, country raised, broken 

fox hounds, ’coon, ’possum, skunk, squirrel 
dogs, setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pa. 9-6t 








ATTENTION Sportsmen ! 

OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
high class dogs. We are offer- 
ing ‘coon, skunk and opossum 
\— hounds that are cold trailers and 
tree barkers. They are real coon- 
ers and deliver the game. Have 
\ plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
\ which will please the most crit- 
, ical. Also offer best of point- 
hea) ers and setters, beagles, fox ter- 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial. De- 
scriptive price list ten cents. 

















IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 


trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also ; rish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
| trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
| bred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 10-tf 


THE BLUE GRASS FARMKENNELS, OF BERRY.KY., 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 
ten cents in coin. 6-tf 


NORWEGIAN "bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs. Fifty page highly illustrated 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 12-tf 


COCKER SP: ANIELS—This famous kennel 

breeds the world’s best English and American 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 
children; puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, “‘Atkinsen, i 
Denver, Colo. 2-tf 

















DOGS FOR SALE 


From fivedollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLO. 











Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 


tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 
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SPOTTING TELESCOPE 


Best Achromatic lenses 
1% inch objective two 
























oculars giving 25x 
and 60x. Length ex- 
tended 2945 inches, 


height on stand 18 
inches. Fits in strong 
compact wooden case 
17 inches long with 
carrying handle. Ex- 
cellent for spotting at 
all distances, quantity 
limited, price 


PAUL WEISS complete $36. 
OPTICIAN Circular on re- 
1620 Arapahoe St. oe 


Denver, Colo. 














PRICES ARE DOWN—.25 Mauser automatic 


pistols $11.75. .32 Mauser $12.75. .38 Colt 
army revolver, slightly used $14.50. .22 bolt 
action target pistols 10-inch barrel $9. 765 mm. 
Luger $25. 9 mm. Lugers $30. No catalogs, 
no C. O. D’s. Prices F. O. B. New York. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sloan’s, 88 Chambers 
St., New York City. 1-1t 





.22-CAL. Remington repeater, -fine condition, 
Lyman peep sight, Maxim silencer—detach- 
able. Worth $45, sell $24.50; genuine German 
officers prism binoculars, 6X power Fro” 
perfect condition, easily worth $75, sell $47.50 
Luger magazines, large, 32 cartridges, $2 each; 
.22 Colt auto pistol, perfect condition, factory 
price, 3 extra magazines $41, sell $28.50; Heisers 
genuine spring clip shoulder holster, new, .38- 
cal. Colt auto, $5. Only money orders accepted. 
L Warnken, Adrian, Mo. 1-1t 


BARGAINS—20- -gauge Remington $39; 12- 

gauge 1912 Winchester $30; .32-20 Smith & 
Wesson, 6-inch, $23; Winchester ’94 take-down 
32 spenits $30. All fine condition. Ebersole, 
Rexburg, Ida. 1-1t 


ROSS .308 rifle, $18; Krag. 20-40 carbine, “$15; 





both good. Remington U. 30-40 cart- 
ridges $3 hundred. Ralph Drake, Mankato, 
Kans. 1-1t 





HAENEL made .25-cal. German automatic pis- 
tol, new, none better $10. John Walton, 607 
Nashville Ave., New Orleans, La. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—Springfield .80°06, perfect bore, 
spare parts, 500 rounds ammunition, web belt, 
= F. Carey, 3267 Maplewood ave., Toledo, 
10. -It 


FOR SALE—New Remington automatic rifle, 





25-cal., high power, factory condition, never 
been shot, $55. J. R. Fletcher, P. O. Box 419, 
Little Rock, Ark. 1-1t 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machirs* 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 





MODEL 52 Winchester equipped with extra 
hunting sight, same as new $42. Savage N. 
A. new $19.50. Single shot Smith & Wesson 
pistol, same as new thruout, 10-inch $21. Sav- 
age bolt action .250-3000 new $45. end certi- 
fied check or money order. Leonard Travis, 617 
Second St. La Salle, Ill. 1-1t 


SEND us your .45 Colt auto. pistol and $25 

and we will make and fit for you a .22-cal. 
slide and barrel instantly interchangeable for 
gallery practice and smafl game shooting. De- 
livery about ten days. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 1- tf 


.250 SAVAGE lever action, 1899 model, new 
condition $42; .22 Winchester automatic, new 
condition, $32; .22 Savage bolt action brand 
new, $25. ag Brittanica 1911 edition, 
brand new $80. Ray Johnson, 526 Washington 
St., Ionia, Mich. 1-1t 
REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven gunsmith 
secrets, rebluing, rebrowning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, Parkersburg, 
Towa. 1-2t 
BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL 
finest grade 6.5 mm. $50; 8 mm. $40; original 
Mannlicher-Schoenauers 6.5 mm. $55; Lugers 
cal. .80 $25; Paul Oechsle, Jefferson City, Mo. 
1-1t 

and second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
The right goods at the right price. 
Write for list. F. C. 


sporting : Mausers, 


GUNS, new 
Schoenauer, 

other kinds. 

Buy, sell and exchange. 


Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
10-GAUGE, HALF PRICE—Arrow, 4%-1%, 

2-4-5-6-7%, $34 per 1,000; chilled, $35.50 
(worth $71) fresh loads. Empties $9.90 per 
1,000 (cost $18.40). Large stock. 12-gauge 
smokeless, 


$34.75 per 1,000. American Ammu- 
Oak Park, Il. 11-3t 
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Here It Is! 
The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 


Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 
SPECIAL OFFER—100 OF THESE 
SPLENDID GUNS - 100 $30.00 EACH 


Luger .30 Cal. Pocket Model. -_------- $25.00 
Luger .38 Cal. Military Model--- .. 35.00 
Mauser .25 Cal. Pocket Model__- -- 11.00 
Mauser .32 Cal. Pocket Model_-_-....-- 12.00 
Smith & Wesson 22-32 Target Revolvers 30.00 
Smith & Wesson 32-20 Military Revolvers 28.50 
Smith & Wesson 38 Military Special... 28.50 


Stamp for latest reduced price list 

all other new guns. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Drafts and Money Orders accepted. 
H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 


Only Bank 























REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPS from real 
hunting dogs. Will trade one for good .32-20 


Colt. Carl Fender, Augusta, Mont. | ___ii-lt 
WANTED—Springfield .30 action numbered 

above 800,000. Winchester telescope. W. B. 
Covington, Loveland, Colo. 1-1t 


BULLETS—Copper cased, Spitzer, no fouling, 
barrel wear, gas cutting, or premature disrup- 
tion, calibers .250-3000, .256, 6.5 mm., Fay 
mm., 8 mm. (dia. 323). Western Tool & Cop- 
per Works, 1830 94th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—Fox “A” grade 12 with new set 

of barrels and brand new Fox “X” grade 12, 
No defects except chambers out of line “= 
bores. Address Box 904, Yuma, Ariz. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—500, .30- 06 1920 match cartrid es, 
170-grain bullet $20; 300 180-grain cartridges 
loaded with Western ‘Lubaloy bullet $12; 100 
cartridges loaded 180-grain, $3.50; 90 cartridges 
loaded 172-grain, $3; 180, 1921 match cartridges 
170-grain bullet $7: 1 case 150-grain — 
cartridges $30, or $3 r, 100; 500, 150-gra 
service bullets $5; 100 .32-20 full patch bullets 








$1; 1,000 .45-cal. auto. $3, 1 model .44 Stevens 
.22-cal. A-1 condition $18. Stamps for reply. 
C. C. Snavely, Hopkins, Minn. 1-1t 













LUGER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
Imported Ammunition, Accessories, 
Mauser Pistols, Etc., at lowest Prices. 
Imported Direct from Germany. BEST QUALITY 

P. VON FRANTZIUS 


DEPT. 7, 828 GEORGE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LUGERS 


[NEW] 


Cal. 7.65mm, safety grip, oil finished butt 
side pieces, 


$20.00 


DIRECT SALES IMPORT CO. 
296 Broadway, New York City 














FIREARM BARGAINS S—303 E Enfield” rifle, 

slightly used, $20.50. Remington bolt action 
rifle, takes 762 mm. cartridges, factory new con- 
dition $9.75. 8 mm. Mauser rifle, slightly used 
$16. No C. O. D’s., no catalogs, F. O. B. New 
York. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sloan’s, 88 


Chambers St., New York City. 1-1t 
LUGERS, new, 9 mm., 4-inch barrel, with 

leather holster, wooden auxiliary stock, extra 
barrel for 4 mm. cartridges, $37.50; Mauser 


sporting rifles, 8 mm., 
or without ‘scope, $45 up. F. Miller, Box 2616, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1-1t 

FOR SALE—Savage 1920 bolt action .250-3000, 
Lyman ivory bead front sight, Lyman 54 re- 
ceiver mao brand new and never fired, originally 
cost $82.i Send money order for $58.50. 
WANTED—Combination over and under Adolph 
underlever with one 16-gauge barrel and one 
either .250-3000 .256 Newton, .280 Ross or 
Springfield .30-1906 barrel. Send full description 
and price. F. N. Webster, 929 Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 1-1t 
FEW MORE .45 Colt auto. magazines. New, 
perfect. 50c each. $5 per dozen. Sportsman’s 
Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 1-tf 
factory condition 

Ww. 


finest workmanship, with 


TRADE—.32 Savage auto., 
and box shells for per‘ fect Colt or S. 

.22 target pistol. Chas. A. Smith, Ouray, Colo. 

1-1t 

target pistol. 

M. aoe 


WANTED—Colt _ .22 automatic 
Must be in perfect condition. J. 
Jr., Columbus, Mont. 


EXCHANGE—8X Bausch & Lomb sinowaiee 
excellent condition, cost $45, for first-class 
Reising pistol. E. F. Lewis, 2440 North Racine 
Ave., Chicago. 1-1t 








SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 
Rifles rebored and rifled. Shotguns rebored, 
Sights fitted. Complete stock of gun parts. 
STANBRA GUN STORE 
1315R.R.Ave.  6-It Bellingham, Wash. 














REPEATING RIFLES, $6.75 to clean up stock. 
High power, bolt action, military model, suit- 


able for big eo. hunting, 7.62 mm. cal., Ameri- 
can made. artridges $1.90 box of 20, "$9.50 a 
hundred. Write for descriptive folder. Baker, 
Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 97 Chambers St., New 
York, N. Y. 1-1t 





ORIGINAL NEWTON cleaning tubes—200 left 
$25c each. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 1-tf 


FOR SALE—Enpty cartridge cases .30-'06, $6 
per 1,000. P. V. Reel, 225 So. Evans St., San 
Diego, Calif. 1-1t 
GUNS RESTOCKED, traded or engraved. — 
Harrison, Gold Hill, Ore. 1-1t 





“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the= 
4 authorized text in the army. It is the au-& 
3 thorative text on the subject from now on. & 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 
Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 
Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 
DENVER, COLO. 
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CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment of use ~~ 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th st. 12-tf 
FOR ALES Au or any part 6,000 rounds 
W.R 1917; .30 Gov't 06 full metal-patch 
150-gr. at *n in thousand lots, 3c in lots of 


60 rounds or more; 10,000 rounds .22 short 
Western Cartridge ‘‘Lesmok” at $25. Sports- 
man’s Accessory Co., 624 East 57th No., Port- 
land, Ore. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—S8 mm. Mauser, with 4-power Ger- 

ard telescope, never shot except to target. 
Single and set trigger. Telescope demountable, 
can use other sights with scope on. Groomed 
better than factory. $85. 4-power Dr. Gerard 
rifle ae demountable, with mounts, never 
used, $25 . R. Bevis, 1116 No. Custer, —. 
rado Springs, Colo. 1-1t 
ROSS .280, $100. Trade $150 trout bass tackle 


for good binoculars. Wm. Zurbucken, Spear- 
ville, Kans. 1-1t 
WANTED-—Ithaca No. 1, 12, double, full 
choke, automatic ejector, perfect inside and 
out. Bargain. L. H. Adams, Carmine, Tex. 1-lt 
COLT BISLEYS—.44-cal. 4%-inch and .38-cal. 
54-inch. Pitted but good used_ condition. 
$25 each C.O.D. I. Massey, care Parks Busi- 
ness School, Denver. 1-It 


FOR SALE—Beautiful sporting stocks for the 

Springfield, full pistol grip and fully checked, 
with steel checked buttplate, complete ready for 
barrel and action, select black walnut $25. Any 
measurements. Two sporting stocks for Mauser 


rifle, one with cheek piece, $20 each. Unfinished 
stocks $15. Stamps i photos. Roy Tait, 1018 
University Ave., San Diego, Calif. 1-1t 
AMMUNITION—.30-’06 ammunition $4 per 

hundred, .45-70 $4 per hundred, .45 automatic 
ammunition $4.50 per hundred, .30-40 Krag am- 
munition $4 per hundred. Other bargains. No 
Cc. O. D’s. Prices F. O. B. New York. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sloan’s, 88 Chambers St., 
New York City. 1-1t 
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BARGAINS-FOR SALE OR TRADE-BARGAINS 


Automatic Rifles New Winchester Cal.40I 
and Remington .22. 
PISTOLS — : 
Lugers and Mausers in different calibers. 
SHOTCUNS 
Several high grade doubles with ejectors, re- 
coil pads, etc. 
REVOLVERS 
One De Lux Colt .44 Frontier done in sil- 
ver and very beautiful, with very fancy holster 
and belt. Also one new .45 Colt new service, 
PRISM TELESCOPE 
with tripod and carrying case, with four high 
power magnifications 25, 36, 50 and 70 powers. 
1 hold this telescope at $200 cash or its equiva- 
lentin trade. This is a real telescope for your 
mountain or seaside home. 








D. TRASS, MADISON, OHIO 











SSS wooD CHECK KERING TOOLS—Post- 

paid $6725 per set. One holding tool and 
three _ blades. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf 


FOR SAL E—8- gauge Davenport single 36-inch 

full choke fine twist barrel fine condition in- 
side and out, will shoot thru 37-inch pine 
boards at 65 yards using 8 drams black powder 
and 2 ounces No. 8 buckshot $35. .32-cal. Rem- 
ington high power slide action repeating rifle 
like new Mills cartridge belt and cartridges $50. 
.22 high power Savage factory box brand new 
$47.50. .45 Colt automatic pistol not gov’t prop. 
never shot full box cartridges $35. Will send 
express C.O. D. subject to examination. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 1-1t 
30 LUGERS, guaranteed new and perfect in 

every way; absolutely brand new, never shot, 
not second-hand—for only $26.50; order immedi- 
ately at this price; also Mausers, pistols, other 
guns. Norman Shenk, 466 East High St., Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 1-1t 
10 BRAND NEW Remington repeating rifles 

.22-cal., $17.50 each. Slightly used field grade 
Ithaca .12 $27.50. David Amstutz, Ransom, 
Kans. 1-1t 


SSS SUBCHAMBER for 12-gauge shotguns. 

Shoots .88 S. & W. special cartridge. 1 inch 
groups 35 yards. Instantly removable. Con- 
venient. Postpaid $4. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf 


JEFFRIES .333 bolt action $150, Winchester 

1886 model take-down .45-70 extra light, half 
magazine $38. Kirkwood Bros. Inc., 23 Elm 
St., Boston, Mass. 1-1t 








FOR SALE 
1 .30-'06 Springfield, Sheard gold 
front sight, sling, belt, saddle scab- 
bard, 1919 match barrel $45.00 


1 Model 12, 16-gauge Winchester, 
ribbed barrel, oiled and ones 
stock, canvas case . 45.00 

1 .22 L.R. Model 414 Stevens, Ly- 
man 103 rear sight .. 18.00 

1000 .30-'06 Factory loaded shells...... 50.00 
125 .30'06 Primed shells ................. 3.75 
375 .30-°06 Government primers........ 2.00 
190 .30 150-grain bullets 1. wae 
100 .380 Colt auto., soft point.......... 2.00 


W. A. KINCSLEY MURRAY, UTAH 














NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 
bluing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison ave., LaGrange, III. 12-4t 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


ITHACA TRAP GUN, No. 4 grade, 32-inch 
barrels, 1%4x134 drop, factory condition, $90. 
Charles Gallagher, Coal Center, Pa. 1-1t 


SSS TRAP DOOR BUTT PLATE for rifles 

and shotguns, checkered neat design 1-inch 
trap. Postpaid $4.50. Fitted to your gun $6. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, T. J. 12-tf 


45 COLT automatic, perfect, hand made Mexi- 
_can holster, belt and 525 cartridges $45; .45 
Colt New Service $20; 650 .30-’06 cartridges 
$25. Ship C.O.D. receipt 5 per cent. Mark 
Seim, Route 2, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 1-1t 


Birds and Animals 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beau- 
tiful of allfowls. Send for 
catalog. Young trios $13 
per trio between Oct, lst 
and Jan. Ist. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 

Box 355, Concord. N. Carolina f: ; 


FERRETS—White and brown, large or small. 
Write for prices before buying. Irving Stock- 
ing, Wakeman, Ohio, R. D. No. 1. 1-1t 













RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


“gia PR PROFITS. | WE PAY § 1, 50 O10 $ Set tach 
‘ox. Muskrat, Etc. 
EE! 


mae Pe EE 

filustrated ted book ‘“‘COMMON SENSE pay 

RAISING,’’ quarterly roal, and co 

America’s leading smal! seal check magazine, al i "i cents. dé 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 10040. £. B m0. 

START FUR FARMING, instructive, interest- 
ing literature free. Shady Skunk Farm, 

Springfield, Minn. 1-1t 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictestinvestiga- | 
tion. Recommended by Gov- | ™ 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. — 
description free. Send t 
C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, i - River Wis. 
FERRETS FOR SALE—Abundance of choice 
full stock all colors and sizes. Chamberlain 
Bros., Ashland, Ohio. 1-1t 














§ AM & BLACK TAILEO JACK RABBIT AND CAR 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 

CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 

ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- 


ING PURPOSES. ai so COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY you? 











RAISE SILVER FOX—I pay $500 to $900 a 

pair for foxes raised from my stock. I fur- 
nish registered quality foxes. R. A. Trail, Troy, 
Mo. 1-1t 


COLORADO SKUNK BREEDING STATION 
3494 SO. DOWNING, ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 
We havea limited number of Star Black A breed- 
ing skunk, for sale. Guaranteed odorless. 














Books and Magazines 


Homesteads and Lands 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 1-6t 








CATTLE RANCHES - HAY RANCHES 


with or without stock, 80 to640 acres. Improved 
and partly improved. Final patents and Sta 





water rights. JAS.S. SIMPSON, Jackson, 








OKLAHOMA farms, write for free agricultural 
booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 
Okla. 1-2t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


WHERE SHALL I SPEND MY VACATION? 

In Wyoming. Plan now. Write for illustrated 
booklet. Commissioner Immigration, Room 352 
Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 1-3t 
GOOD CAT AND LION HUNTING in New 

Mexico. Steve Elkins, care Oliver Parker, El 
Rito, New Mexico. 1-2 











FOR BIG GAME, MOOSE, CARI- 
BOU, GOAT AND GRIZZLY BEAR. 
ALSO CANOE TRIP THROUGH 
THE ROCKIES 700 MILES BY 
WATER. APPLY 


J. RENSHAW McBride, B. C. 


THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 

Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


Taxidermy 




















Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
I sari mncutl 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
Natural History. 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 














FOR SALE—Mooseheads $35 and up. Elk $50. 
C. W. Erb, Pottsville, Pa. 1-1t 
TANNED BABY DEER SKINS $1 each, six 
for $5 postpaid. E. A. Warring, Box 2180, 
Parkersburg, lowa. 12-3t 











M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


MOUNTING WITH REAL EXPRESSION 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, skins tanned and 
made into rugs or ladies’ furs. Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. List. Paper head forms for Deer, Elk, Moose, open 
mouth heads for rugs; all taxidermist supplies. We buy 
scalps, also teeth of bears, mountain lions, etc. 





989 Gates Ave., , Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- } 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish 
PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 
others free. 


A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., 6-tf Columbus, Ohio 











FOR SAL E—Savage .22 N. R. A. Sheards gold 

front Marble’s flexible peep ‘and , Lyman’s rear, 
new condition $35. Winchester .22 Special, Mar- 
bles’ flexible —_ good condition S15 Fulton .20 
gauge 28 inch full and half choke, fine condition 
$35. Remington Pump 20 gauge 28 inch full, 
new $50. Money order or certified check. 
O. G. Hovatter, St. George, R 3, W.Va. 1-1t 





Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 























HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs, tans in thirty minutes, moth proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment, solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order. 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 1-1t 





GLASS - OR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


ae — of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
Pong Save money. Getour Cata- 


E Y E § We Tete is FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
Scheel of Taxidermy, Elwood Bi Omaha 








FOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose 

heads, 54 and 48 inches spread of horns. 
Rocky Mountain sheep heads, Woodland caribou 
heads, white tail and mule deer heads; perfect 
in every way. Express prepaid on approval. 
Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 12-2t 


ee «CBEST IN THE WEST 


Taxidermist and Furrier 


Best work at lowest 
prices guaranteed. 


JOSEPH KATONA 


Foreman for Jonas Bros. for 9 years. 
PHONE SOUTH 6478 
820 West 9th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
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~ TAXIDERMY AND FURS 


Mr. Trapper and Sportsman, take advantage - 
the low fur market, have your raw furs made into 
neckpieces and muffs, fox, coon or similar size, 
$9.00 and $9.50. Coyote or Wolf $11 to $11.50. 
Caps made up. All kinds of Taxiderm: work. 
Deer heads a specialty. I guarantee to return 
same skins you send Parcel Post or express C.O. 
same skins you send Parcel Post or express C.O.D. 


J.G. BURST, Ridgewood, N. J. 


I MOUNT BIRDS, animals and heads true to 

life. 12 years at the same place in the same 
business. E. Shabilon, artist-taxidermist, 
Orangeville, Ill. 1-1t 
FUR MOUNTING—Correctly handled, moose, 

elk, mule and white-tail deer, caribou heads, 
sets of horns, scalps. Crated or baled to go 
cheaply by express anywhere in U.S.A. Edwin 
Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 12-2t 


WOLF FURS at first cost 


I get skins direct from the Trapper. 
Tan and Manufacture in own shop, 
Game Heads for the Taxidermist and Den. 
oO. R. GILBERT Lander, Wyo. 























FOR SALE—AIl my unmounted stock. Closing 
out on unmounted specimens cheap. Last offer 
of any specimens. D. C. Bryant, Taxidermist, 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 10-4t 
ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal lady’s 
cape, 31x88 inches wide, 4-inch collar; worth 
$1,000; will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 
rare fur. Address F. A. E., care net I 
-tf- 











Wild Duck Attractions 


FOR SALE—Mallard ducks and eggs for hatch- 
ing. ox 185, Socorro, New Mexico. 1-1t 





TRAPPERS—Don’t cripple animals with steel 


_ traps; send $1 for full instructions for catch- 
ing all kinds, uninjured. I. Wright, Cadet, Mo. 
1-1t 


PRINTING—250 bond letterheads or envelopes, 
P $1.45. W. E. Moyer’s Supply House, Milton, 
a. 1- it 


PLEASANT ROOT—Easily, inexpensively over- 


comes any tobacco habit. Send _ address, 
Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 12-2t 
CHILBLAINS, ingrowing nails or bunions 

cured at home without pain. Write for my 
trial offer. Eaton’s Foot Specialties, Dept. 15, 
Bandon, Ore. 11-6t 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; 

travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. 2 11-6t 
TOBACCO ‘NATURAL LEAF — For mild 

smoking; 10 Ibs., $1.50; 20 Ibs., $2.75; will 
furnish free receipt for preparing. LEAF TO- 
BACCO EXCHANGE, Mayfield, Ky., Star 


Route. 1-1t 1t 


OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO—3- year- old leaf, 

ripe, rich, nature cured. “The Kind That 
Made Kentucky Famous.” Chewing and smok- 
ing; 3 lIbs., $1, postpaid. KENTUCKY TO- 
BACCO ASS’N, W496, Hawesville, Ky. 11- 2t 
“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Niet 

11 





Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 

TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 

Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 

able information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 1-1t 














# your fishing tackle, camping : 


mer vacation period. Why not # 
# get it FREE? 


Take subscriptions for OUT- 














Miscellaneous 
1922 OLD FISHERMAN’S 
25Sc CALENDAR 


GIVES BEST FISHING DAYS FOR 1922 
Special Subscription Offer 
AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


0. F. CALENDAR SPRINGFIELD, MASS> 


Box 1511 H, Sta. 























INDIAN curios, Indian busts, bead work all 

kinds. Oklahoma the Indian State. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices right. Large list, cata- 
log. Osage Curio, Hominy, Okla. 1-1t 


PENINSULA CLUB of Rockport, Texas, the 

sportsman’s paradise, offering life membership 
to non-resident members $100. No assessments 
or dues. Interested parties write First National 
Bank Building. 1-1t 


DO YOU WANT the very thing for hunting 

and fishing? Sacrifice my Indian twin 2 speed, 
good tires, excellent running condition with side 
car for $120. Also new Burlington 21-jewel 
watch and chain, cost $51, sell for $38. Colt 
.82-20 slightly used, $15.50. Sell or trade for 
diamond. Ee Pattillo, Hartselle, Ala. 1-1t 


ALCOHOL BOOK 


Treating on the Distillation of Alcohol from grain 
(wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, corn, rice), 
beets, potatoes, molasses, etc. Processes for malt- 
ing, mashing and fermenting, and formulas for 
de-naturing. Writtenin plainlanguage. Hand- 
somely bound in heavy black buckram; $3, pre- 
paid; or sent C. O. D. if desired. G.O. SHAVER, 
O. L. 20, Oil City, Louisiana. 




















FISERMEN’S ATTENTION—Rods rewrapped 
revarnished and repaired. F. H. Blethen, 323 
E. San Miguel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1-1t 


ZEISS binocular, cheap. G. Walker, Box 633, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. _ Emel ss 1-1t 
INVENTORS—Before disclosing your idea to 

others write for our ‘“‘Evidence of Disclosure’ 
form. Send sketch or model of your invention 
for examination and advice. Ask for free book 
“How to Obtain a Patent.” Avoid dangerous 
delays. Write today. Merton-Roberts & Co., 
179 Mather Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—One Barnes lathe, No. 4%, and a 

lot of lathe tools with it. W. B. Lambdin, 
Pony, Mont. 1-1t 
BINOCULARS—Zeiss, Goerz, Busch, Hensoldt, 

brand new, at prices of used glasses. Enter- 
prise Co., 8 E. 3rd, Cincinnati. 1-1t 
FLY TYING MATERIALS, books, supplies, 

leaders, flies. Catalog free. T. Willmarth, 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 1-3t 




















You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing ‘ ‘from fisherman’s togs” 
to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is F ang ord by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and selis at $2.75 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.75 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 














Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 
By Louis Rhead 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait 
Angler should own this first and 
only work on its subject. The book 
contains colored plates of over one 


hundred insects trout consume, full 
charts, etc. Net $3.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 














Earn Your Outing 
Equipment FREE! 


You will soon be planning on 





equipment, etc., for the sum- # 


DOOR LIFE in your spare 
time—it is one of the leading 
sportsmen’s publications and 
only $2.00 a year. You collect # 
$2.00 for each subscription # 
and send this amount with the 3: 
name and address to us. All # 
subscriptions must be new # 
ones. Send in your order as 3: 
soon as you take them so as #: 
to avoid delay and we will: 
credit them towards your pre-: 
mium as yousendthemin. 








For instance for a ak bions 
Granger Rod.........18 # 
Bristol No. 6....... oe 
Bristol No. 7 and 8.... 7 


Drop us a line and we will advise you 
of the number of new subscriptions re- 
quired for whatever premium you wish. #: 
Anything that is advertised in Outdoor 33: 
Life. 





On page 59 you will find our gun pre- 
miums, and do not fail to read page 3 
telling of the grand prize. 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Denver, Colo. 






































SSS 
The COMPLETE 
DOG BOOK 


sity 


Complete 
a Book 


rd William A. Bruette 











Also author of 
**Modern Breaking” 
“The Airedale,” e.c. 





This book is written by an authority of 
international reputation, and presents in an 
entertaining manner the history, ge neral 


peculiarities, etc., of all the 
American Kennel 


characteristics, 
breeds recognized by the 
Club. 


The book is replete with practical informa- 
tion that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants and 
purposes and how to select a typical speci- 


men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies, and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 


for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 


Tt is a book that will prove of lasting value 
to both the professional and amateur 
fancier and owner. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


a 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
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IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


BY JA. 
MEGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 








The latest book of the North—a work of 
scientific as well as delightful interest to 
the big game hunter and the sportsman. 
It portrays the wonderful glacial life of 
the North; describes the climbs among 
rocks, snow and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the hikes 
over rolling barrens for caribou, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions on outfit- 
ting for a trip in that land. 

The book also contains a chapter on gen- 


eral sheep hunting—including the Big 
Horn, an animal that has been pursued by 
the author in the Rockies of the United 
States probably to as great an extent as 


by any American sportsman. 
Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts made 
from photographs taken by the author 
while hunting both in Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. Publishers, The Stewart & Kidd 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘ON SALE NOW—CLOTH, $3.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 

















Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 














TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done No Reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. No Barrels relined. 

-22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Speciality 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 











Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, : ; ‘ COLO. 




















You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 





@™ HAVE YoU A BIRD D0G ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
orwemnw |TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM“IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 

















































A plain, peections and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
rod the bird dog subservient 


















ex erienced handler. By 
fo —— ; i 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or ifso, 
\ is came mouthed, 
_ : unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, genchy, ote. you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive’ Domprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical informa th 
subject at any price. Ohapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit s Seteme of usual diseases. Never 
fails please. Sen postpaid om receipt of price. 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. COMPANY 
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GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing the 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings. 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and f 
descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- F 
trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates. k 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR &5Cc 
seusesesSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todaytsussass 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. i 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 4 
““GAME BIRDS"’ to 


Peon eee meee r cere ee eesseseseses seeeesesseees - 

















DENVER, COLO. 




















































real idea behind the old Indian legend of the 
Happy Hunting Ground. For him there is a 
thrill in stepping cautiously thru the under- 
brush to find his setter on point. 

Must all this pass? Skeptical old hunters 
are AFRAID so. But in states where men 
have taken decisive action, the hunter is com- 
ing BACK into his own. 

Laws have been passed in these states seg- 
regating as Game Refuges definite protective 
areas suitable for feeding and breeding. 

Outside these Game Refuges are the Free 
Public Hunting Grounds open to every licensed 
hunter in season. 

It is a simple solution to a difficult problem. 
The game instinctively seeks the protected 
Refuge which allows it to propagate undis- 
turbed. In a very short time it increases suf- 


yond the 


strictly 


law, both 


of hunting. 


The magazines 
Sign and mail the coupon today 
to show that you are for the Game Refuge and 
better hunting. 


movement. 


Refuge 
Public Hunting 
preserved it 
source of a bountiful game supply. 

Talk up the Game Refuge idea to hunters of 
your locality. 
Federal and State, 
protect the game. 

The American Game Protective Association 
is throwing all its influence toward the passage 
of the Public Shooting Ground-Game 
Bill. It is up to you as a sportsman to support 
the Association in its fight for the great sport 


NO CATALOGS = THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING j 
1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. ; 
ELH. STEUCK ai ios eee sieing 
Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 4 
BAC K ] O NA | URE Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘“body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
pry ag , : J ve oe pet Bo ge — ee a 
in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled in 
By NEWTON NEWKIRK open grate.”” : , 
‘I think your book splendid. You have a spontaneous 
No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who “‘T sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
go ‘‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 
ions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawi that i 
ys tr mae ne cami pong Py Hoa a — sates PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
The Future of Game Shooting is up to the Hunter 
Every true sportsman knows there was a_ ficiently to wander afield and spread out be- 


into the territory of the 
Ground. If the Refuge is 
will ALWAYS be the 


It is the RIGHT way for the 
to foster and 


Refuge 


listed here are behind the 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 


t enclose a check for $................+- to cover dues of $1 and 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


Publication 

Draw circle 

around 

publication 

wanted 
Field and Stream - - - 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 
Outdoor Life - - - - = 3.00 
Outer’s Book—Recreation - 2.50 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 


Regular 
Subscription 
Price Protective 
Association 
- $300 
- 2.00 
e 2.50 


- $2.50 
1.50 


3.00 
3.50 


Sete @ 
v.66 
e 2.8 ere 
ee eee 
so 8 §« 


If you are already a subscriber to the magasine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. 


Price including 
one year's membership 
in American Game 


Address 





Bigmed cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccccscccccescccsceccese 


o ne 


THE SPORTSMAN’'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 

Never in sport endanger human life. 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities. 

Respect the rights of farmers and property 
owners and also their feelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 

Never be a fish-hog. 

Discourage the killing of game for‘ «™mer- 
cial purposes by refusing to pu-chase 
trophies. 

Study and record the natural history of 
game species in the interest of science. 

Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
gentioman. 














